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I  II     THIS  ISSUE 


HOIvDE-CHMijIilG.  ,  Off  to  a  ,^ood  start  in  the  !7est. ..  .Fruit  prospects 

are  encouraging  apricots,  peaches  and  berries 

can  go  on  the  July  canning  schedule  right  now, ' 

CHEESE  ,  Back  on  the  ration  list...r'ith  cheddar  variety 

still  at  ten  points  per  pound  because  it's  such 
an  important  overseas  food.  ; 

FOOD  FOR  KIDS. ./School  lunches  will  continue  to  safeguard  the  health 
"■     '  of  America's  youngsters  with  government  aid..., 

programs  will  be  community  affairs  as  in  the  past,.-. 

HEALTH'S  WORTH  III  FLOUR.  . Enriched  flours  may  cost  a  fev;  cents  more  but  the 

homemaker  gets  her  money'' s  •  worth  in  food  value,,.. 
,here  is  information  on  enricliment  that  y/ill  help 
' ■         your  listeners  to  understand  why  enriched  flour 
'     'is  more  nourishing, 

HORI'i  OF  PLENTY...,...,..  Tha,t's  what  this  week's'  report  of  fruit  and  vege-  ' 

.table  supolies  sounds  like.... as  the  list  of  both 
■ •  fruits  and  vegetables  available  in  ■    the  West 

increases  with  the  summer  harVest, 
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IN  TIIE  ?IEWS  IN  THE  WEST- 


MEAT  A^ID  POULTRY, ......  .Meat  supplies  are  about  the  same.    The  improved  feed 

and  pasture  situation  seems  to  have  slowed  down  the  pace 
at  which  livestock  have  been  moving  to  market.  Pork, 

of  course,  renains  the  most  plentiful  of  meats  

in  some  places,  choice  lamb,  veal  and  beef  cuts  are 
scarce.    But  in  nearly  all  markets,  lower  grade  beef 
supplies  are  adequate.    Some  markets  report  a  shortage 
of  pork  loins  and  hams.    The  "pitch"  for  consumers, 
in  terms  of  meat  consumption  is  still  less  popular 
cuts,  particularly  those  remaining  on  the  unrationed  list, 

Chicken  supplies  are  ample  plenty  of  leghorn  hens 

'  '  ■      ■  ■  are  ,:coming  to  market. .  .this  means  more  baked  chicken, 

fricassee  and  chicken  pie.    And  those  in  rural  areas 
where  chiokens  are  being  culled  might  consider  canning 
or,  freezing  some,  of  the  extra  supplies  now  available.,,, 
that  chicken' 11  come  in  mighty  handy  next  winter  when 
supplies  are  normally  lower. 

ONlbl^S.  .<,,,,.  0 o .... .     Onions  are  in  good  .  supply, , .  .farm  prices  are  lov/er, 

'  '  'but  retail  prices  cjontinue  at  or  near  coiling, 

'  West'erh  onion  supplies  are  increasing  and  increased 

,  .             consumption  is  warranted, 

APRIOOTS.  ............ .    The  month  of, ^ July  is  .      ..api:icot-canning  time  in  the 

West.    A  heaver  harvest  is'  coming  to  market,  with  prices 
now  at  levels  to  encourage,  home-canning.  ;y.  • .      ;■■        ,  v; 

CHEESE, . . , ... ...  Hefe' s  why  cheeses  .are  back, 'on  the  ration  list, ,  .they 

'  '   were  ration-free  for  a  two  weeks  period  to  permit 

reduction  of. largo  stocky -pf.  perishable  cheeses. -.in  -  y-  • 
vjholesalers  V  and  ..retailers'  hands. . .  they'll 
cost  four  red  points  per  pound. .. .with  cheddar  still 

■     at  ten  red  points  £^  pound,, 

FISH. 0 .  Civilians  will  get  10  percent  less  canned  sardines, 

mackerel  .and  herring  from  the  '^.'^  pack  than  was  an- 
";•   ■  ,    '  'nounced  earlier  ..this  year -by  'TF A,  due  to 'substantially 

;     ''i  'iJicJreasGd' military  and  ptfier  .war  demands.    There  has 

'  "■'       ■       ■■     '■  ■"been  a  10,  per qent, "•increase^ in  the  canner  set-aside  on 
'  ■   •  'these  item's,  to  55/^ »    The  ruling  applies  to  all  fish 
packed  between  last  June  25  and  February  23,  19^+5. 


 MORE  FrlUIT  FOR  HOlk  CAMIjJG  

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  fruit  supplies  in. prospect  for  the  nation's  army 
of  hone  canners.    Wise  homemakers  are  loolcing  over  their  canning  equipment  now 
and  making  estimates  of  hov;  much  fruit  the  family  will  need  in  the  coming  months. 
They  kno-y  that  on  their  efforts  will  depend  the  quantities  of  canned  fruits  servec 
at  winter  meals..,, for  they've  heard  that  smaller  quantities  of  commercially  - 
canjied  fruits  will' be  available" to  civilians  next  winter.    Ilo^/ever,  a  bright 
spot  in  the  picture  is  that'  supplies  of  fresh  fruit  on  the  market  will  equal, 
and  in  some  cases,  surpass  those  of  last  year. 

The  apricot  crop  is  estimated  at  three  tines  as  large  as  in  19-43  ...  about 
a  third  above  average,    3ven  with  more  apricots  being  driod  and  canned  for,  direct 
war  needs,  the  fresh  fruit  available  for  home  consumption  and  canning  v;ill  be 
about  fifty  percent  more  than  last' '^/-ear .    Right  now,  it's  the  beginning  of 
apricot  carxT-ing  time  in  many  ports  of  the  West. 

C  Tifornia,  which  produces  90  percent  of  the  apricots,  expects  a  harvest 
of  over  23  million  boxes  (25  pounds  each) ,  compared  to  about  6  1/2  million  boxes 
last  year.    The  state  of "Washington  expects  over  a  million  and  a  half  boxes  of 
apricots,  it's  largest  crop  on  record. 

In  1943,  most  of  the  canned  and  dried  apricots  went  to  non-civilir.n 
claimants,  with  only  about  a  tenths  of  the  commercial  pack  going  to  U,  S»  civilianf 
This  year,  we  not  only  have  more  fresh  apricots  for  hor.ie_  conning. .,  .but  U.  S, 
civilians  will  receive  more  than  a  third  of  the'  much  larger  canned  and  dried 
pack. 

Peach  crop  promises  are  good,  too... a  crop  60  percent  larger  than  last 
year  and  17  percent  above  the  average.    However,  non-civilian  claims  have  doubled 
for  canned  peaches,  and  the  SQt-aside  for  dried .peaches  will. equal  that  of  last 
year.    So  if  the  folks  at  home .Want  more  canned.  pSaches  than  they  wore  able  to 
buy  last  year,  they'll  have  to  step  up' their  home  canning  output.    Under  present 
allocations,  civilians  can  plan  on  having  ^'Imost  tv/ice  as  many  peaches  for  fresh 
use  and  for  home  canning  .as.  they  did  last  3'-ear.  . 

^hile  there  isn't  an  off  icial' report  "on  the  'apple  har'vdst  yet,  ■prospGcts 
now  are  for  at  least  a  normal  crop. .. .which  would  mean  a  third  larger  crop  than 
last  year's  small' yield,  ^  .  .  -     .  .  • 

The  pear  crop  will  average  about  15  percent  more  than  last  year,  with  the 
large  increases  in  the  East  and  Pacific  Northivest  virhere  the  crop  raa^tures'^  in  the 
late  sammer  and  early  fall.    Here  again,  non-civilian  requiraments  have  been 
increased.    So  U.  S.  civilians  canonl^r  expect  about  the  same  quantity  of  the 
total  crop  they  received  last  year  for  fresh  consumption. 

Pl'-i-ms  are  one  of  the  fruits  in  smaller  supply  than  last  year, 

— HAI^D  PICKED  FOR  FRESiySSS  

In  line  with  our  sunjnary  of  the  fresh  fruit  supply  for  civilians,  here 
are  a  few  pointers  to  stress  in  selecting  and  preparing  fruits  for  canning. 


Fruits  should  be ,  f irra -and-  jripe.  .  For  canning  buy  only  fresh,  fruits  pro- 
duced locally  or  those  which -arrived  by  shipment  in  good  condition. 

If  fruits  must  be.  held,  keep  them  cool  and  well  ventilated, 

■Then  ready  to  be  canned,  fruit  should  be  sorted  for  size  and  ripeness.,, 
this  is  to  assiire  more  even  cooking.    Avoid  using  fruit  for  canning  that  shows 
signs  of  decay.    Even,  if  bad  spots  are  cut  out,  bacteria  may  remain,  in  the  re-st 
and  spoil  the  lyhole  batch.    -Set  aside  soft  but  sound  fruit  for  juice  or  jam. 

Fruit  should  be  pre-cooked  brief ly.  before  it  is  canned.    "Then  packed  hCu, 
the  fruit  shrinlcs  and  more  will  g.o.  into  the  jars... also  the  processing  time 
in  the  canner  is  shortened.    Fruits  may  bo  pre-heated  in  fruit  juice,  in  sirup 
or  v/ater.    ^'.'hen  some  fruits  are  heate.d., they  yield  enough  juice  of  their  o^-m, 
and  thus  don't  require  the  addition  of  more  liquid.    Adding  sugar  before  heat- 
ing also  helps  to  drav7  out  the  juice. 

Before  you  start  to  can,  it's  important  to  know  how  many  pints  or  quarts 
of  canned  fruit  can.  be  fi lied '":::y a  bushel  of  peaches  or  a  few  cups  of.  berries.,  .  ' 
That  v/ay  you'll  come . out  even,  with  jars.    A  table  on  page  13  in,  the  new  bulletin 
"Home  Garinirig  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables",  has  the  yield  of  canned .fruit  from 

fresh.  "     '        i,.'.  .  •       .  '  ■  ■  ■     '      -  .  -  ..:c-  --' 

Note  to  Broadcasters;    A  copy  of  this  bulletin  is  enclosed.  ..And  if; you 
wish,  addition?,!  ..copies-. for  your  listeners,  write  us. , . ,  (Kcrketing. Reports  Divisio 
Office  of  Distribution;  -  821  Uar.ket  Street,  Room  700,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 

■  "  ■         ■    ■     -  MORE.  ABOUT  CHEESE—-         '    V  ,  y.      ■  , 

Perhaps  your,  listeners , -have  wndeTed  why  Araei-ican  cheese  (or  ..cheddar)  .; 
continues  to  require  so  many  ration 'points',  ■  ' 

As  you  know, we '  re '  se'nding  large  •qu?5ntitios  overseas  .    American  cheese 
is  idea:!'  for  tha.  boys  at  the  fighting  front.-  ■  it-ko-Sps  equally  well  in  tropica! 
or  freezing  climates.    Then  i.t's  especially  valuable  as  a  food,  because  it  con-  . 
tains  more  milk  solids  and  loss  ivater  per  square  inch,  than  most  other  types 
of  cheeses.    .Uhat's  more,  :  American -.cheese  can  take  rough  treatment |  it  can  be- . 
stored  away  fpr  long-.periods'  of  time,  ahd  wheji' it 's  ready  for  use  it?-s  still 
fresh  and  full  of  flavor.  '  '         .■  .  ":■ 

Our  Allies  also  noe4  choddar  .'to- make  up  -for  diminished 'milk  and  meat 
supplies.    And  it's  an  essential  food  in  Red  Cross  p-ackage.s , to  American  prisoners 

The  government  has  reserved  sixty  percent  of  Jul]^  and  August  cheddar 
cheese  production  for  direct..47ai*  'tisQS..    The  'reason  for  high  set-asides  in 
July  and  August  particularly,  is  that  production  is  greater  in  these  months. 
iThen  production  decliags.  during  the..-fal!  and  winter  months,  the  government  v/ill 
take  less  cheese  so  that  .civilian.  ..supplies  remJiin  even  for  the  year. 

 PAPER  CRISIS  


There's  no  relief  in  sight  on  the  paper  shortage  question  —  until 
America's  lumberjacks  return  from  overseas.    "Je'll  soon  be  virtuaLly  without 
wrapping  paper,  paper  cups,  shipping  bags,  corrugated  cardboard  boxes  for  gro- 
ceries, paper  clothes      hangers,  and  clothes  boxes.    There  is  a  black  market 
right  now  in  merchandise  cartons,  they  are  so  greatly  in  dor^and. 
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Paper  is  most  needed  in  our  shipments  overseas.    Jeeps  are  packed  in 
paper. 0. so  are  airplane  prrts,  soldiers'  uniforms,  and  food.    It  takes  fifty- 
t^o  pounds  of  paper  to  pack  one  aml:ulance.    Thon  too,  precious  capsules  of 
medicine,  and  blood  plasma  —  all  these  things  are  carefully  paper--ivrapped,  and 
it  has  to  be  good  paper. 

That's  why  we're  asked  especially  to  be  sure  to  conserve  heavy  bro^-'n 
grocery  and  shopping  bags  and  v;rappin,-T  paper  —  also  the  corrugated  and  fiber 
boxes  th'it  canned  goods  are  shipped  in.    And  laundry  boxes,  cereal  boxes,  salt 
cartons,  and  big  suit  and  -hat  boxes.    These  cartons  should  be  opened  and  folded 
for  collection  y/ith  niv/spapers.    llea^rj  quality  papers  contain  v:ood  fibre  that  goes 
into  the  packaging  of  foods  and  goods  which  go  from  the  factor;/  to  the  retailer, 
and  also  overseas.    Food  and  equipmint  is  useless  to  a  soldier  on  the  battle- 
front  if  ■  it  arrives  '..'eatherbeaten  and  damaged. 

Perhaps  it's- an  effort  to  gather  up  paper  aror-nd  the  house,  and  see  that 
it  gets  collected  for  salvage but  that  effort  is  going  to  mean  more  paper 
for  our  needs  at  home.    And  what's  most  important,  it's  going  to  facilitate 
st'-irdy,  substantial  packing  of  vitrl  foods  ;  nd  materials  going  overseas. 

■■  gGin3CLJ^}i^S_T0  CpiyTIHUE  

-H2re's  good  ne^'-is  to  ohousands  of  American  school  children  and  their  parents. 
Congress, .. convinced  of  the  value  of  community  school  lunch  programs, . .has  con- 
tinued '7ar  Food  Administrr tion  assistance  in  this  field  by  appropriating 
$50,000,000  toward  furnishing  foods  served  at  schools  during  the  194-^-^5  term. 

During  the  school  year  just  ended,  more  than     million  children  in  31,000 
schools  throughout  our  country  took  part 'in  TJFA-assis ted  lunch  progrrjns.  In 
the  T'est,  a  state-by-state  report  sho'/s  -the  follo-;ing  participation  for  the  past 
term.  •    '.•  '  .  •;• 


Arizona  

.  •  • .  1/|.2 

, , . 30,000 

children 

served. 

.  .l,21"'■ 

schools , . 

,  .184.,  700 

'children 

served . 

,  ....25 

....1,731 

children 

ser^'od  , 

Oregon. 

. . : . 378 

schools. . 

.36,127 

children 

served. 

Tfashington-, , . 

, . . . 579 

schools. . 

, . .51,150 

children' 

served. 

Alaska 

children 

served. 

Hawaii  

 150 

schools. . 

, ..18,900 

children 

served. 

Idaho. ....... 

.  . . .  1'oc 

schools. . 

.  .17,600 

dhi'ldren 

served. 

i  lontaha-. . . , . . 

, ...  20c 

'schools. . 

. . .12,920 

'  children 

served. 

Utah-, 

,  0 . ,238 

...37,953 

children 

served. 

cKildr :n 

served. 

T/artime  values  of  low-cost  lunches  for  school  kids  are  proving  themselves 
at  least  s.s  important  as  pre-war  virtues.    Juvenile  authorities,  teachers  and 
parents  have  agreed  that  in  many  places, .' the  school  lunch  program  is  a  wartime 
job  that  would  need  doing  even  without  a  peace-time  precedent.    Thousands  of 
mothers  of  school-age  children  pro  now  employed  in  war  work.     It  is  impossible 
for  many  mothers  to  provide  their  children  \;ith  horasr-cooked  noon  meals  or  even 
lunchboxes.    A  lov/-priced  hot  lunch  served  right  at  school  can  solve  this  problem 
at  one  stroke,  '  And  it  can "solve  another- equally  important  problem,, .it  keeps 
children  off  the  streets  at  noon,  and  that  is  considered  protection  both  against 
accidents  and  juvenile  delinquency,  ; 


.    Oscar  de  Reschke,  principal  of  the  Franklin  Elementary  School  near  San 
Jose,  California,"  says  of  the  lunch  program,  at  his  school. ... "lianv  of  our  parents 
are  vrar  workers  in  this  district,  and  many  others  are  sei'ving  in  the  armed  forces 
I  think  we  owe  something  to  their  children.    Our  weight  charts  shovi;  scores  of 
children  have  gained  from  three  to  seven  pounds  in  a  tern,  since  we  started 
serving  noon  lunches,  vihile  their  records  of  scholarship,  absence  and  illness 
have  improved  measurably, " 

Lunch  programs  for  schools  and  in  child  care  centers  v/ill  continue  di.iring 
1944--if5  as  the  same  community  affairs  "they've  been  in  the  past.    Generally,  the 
school  lunch  program  operates  under  the  local  sponsorship  of  school  boards  or 
other  school  organizations,'  .Parent-Teacher  Associations,  civic  groups,  Ainerican 
Legion  Posts  and  other  non-profit  organizations  also  act  as  sponsors  of  school 
lunch  programs.    The  War  Food  Administration  will  continue  to  reimburse  local  .- 
sponsors  for  their  purchases  of  food  up  to  a  maximum  amount  determined  by  the 
type  of  lunches  served,    WA  will  also  distribute  directly  to  schools  suitable 
foods  which  are  purchased  through  its  price  support  program. 

This  is  the  way  the  program  v/orks:    the  sponsors  of  the  school  lunchroom 
sign  ian  agreement  with  the  War  Food  Administration's  Office  of  Distribution, 
the  government  agency  disbursing  the.. funds.    The  sponsors  tell  what  kind  of 
lunch  they  plan  to  serve  and  how  many  children  will  eat  it.    Then  the  WA  agrees 
to  pay  back  from  two  to  nine  cents  for  each  lunch,  depending  on  the  t^rpe  of 
meal  served  and  the  need  of  a  school  for  assistance.    However,  the  'WA  expendi- 
tures in-  any  school  for  this  program  cannot  exceed  the  total  amount  spent  for 
food  l)y  the  local  sponsor,  . 

The  sponsors  buy  all  the  food  and  submit  monthly  claims  and  reports  of 
program  op(^ratibns.  '  Then  ■  the  ■  goyei''nraent  reimbtirses  the  local  sponsor.  Local 
groups  must  pay  for  lunchroom,* -equipment'  and  labor,  '  since  the  Federal  funds  are 
to  be  used  solely  for  food  purchases.  ; 

You  may  wish  to  remind  your  lis,teners  that  organizations  such  as  Nutrition 
Committees  and  civic  clubs  can'^ lend  their' assistance 'to- initiate  a  locral  prog- 
ram where  it  is  needed.    With  'community' canning  centers  in  operation,  some  of 
the  extra  produce'- this  summer  might '  well' be  donated  for  use  later  in  school 
lunchrooms,  ,  ,  _ 

Thus,  school  lunch  programs  safeguard  the  health  of  the  nation' s" children 
by  assuring  them  at  least'  one-third  of  their/daily  nutritive  requirements.  They 

also  develop    good'  food  habits  among  children  and  introduce    them  to  a  ?dde 
variety  of  nutritious  and 'plentiful  foods.    And  in  addition,  the 'program  helps 
to  give  farmers 'a;nd  food  distributors  additiphal  outlets  for  commodities  in 
local  abundances     ■  ■  .....         .......  .  .   

V'  '  '      — THE  SMlGHI'lENT  -  STORt—  '       ;  ' 

It's  a  gobd'ldea  to  keep  reminding"  you:: '  listeners  about  the  value  of 
buying  enriched  'white  flour.  ' ,  ,'  "  ,..,.'  "  • 

"As  you  know,  'a  g'overnfflent;  ruling  nbv/  'in  effect  "roquires  every  loaf  of 
white  bread  arid  all  plain  rolls  on  the '  m,?irket, "  to  be  enriched  tO"  approved 
nutritiva* 'Standards ,  ;  '"'    "  '  ,  " 


But  -  onl7  about  70  percent  of  all  family  flour  on  th-i  market,  today  has  • 
been  enriched.    Thus  it's  possible  that  a  homenaker  inay  buy  vAite  flour  that 
is  not  enriched. ., .and  she  then  doesn't  receive  full  benefit  of  the  important 
vitamins  and  minerals  which  v;ere  present  in  the  whole  grain. 

Hers  are  the  latest  facts  on  enrichment. 

T/hen  vmite  flour'  is  milled,  part  of.  the  'vheat  is  reraovod  in  the  process. 
This  part  contains  imuortant  food  elements  necessary  for  good  health.    So /vhite 
flour  is  enriched  with  synthetic  vitamins,  in  order  that  it  contain  the  sane 
■'.dtajnins  and  minerals  as  v/hole  grain  flour.    •    ,  - 

Oi  GO'ii^se,  all  white  flour  cont'^ins  calories. .  .but  un-enriched  flour 
does  not  contrin  the  same  amount  of  i-nportant  food  elements  as  flour  that  has 
been  enriched.  .  • 

Enriched  flour,  is  Just  as  white  as  ordinary,  white  flour... and  it  has  the 
same  rising  qualities.    There  is  no  visible  change,,  it  has  simply  been  made  more 
nutritious. 

Here's  what  the  label  "enriched  v.'hite  flour"  means.    For  one  thing, 
the  vitamin  niacin  has  been  restored..    Niacin  is  the  vitamin  which  h^lps  to 
prevent  pellagra-,  a  disease  which  weakens  thousands  of  people  in  this  country. 
Then,  too,  the  vitamin  thiamine  has  been  added.    ThiaminF.  has  been  called  the 
"morale"  vitamin.    The  lack  of  thiaminetends  to  cause  unsteady  nerves,  irritable 
di'spositions,  poor  apTjetites,-  and  a  tired  feeling.    The  third  vitamin  is  ribo- 
flavin, the  lack  of  which  .is  apt  to  make  you  feel  weak  and  run-down. ». have  un- 
healthy-looking skin... hair  without  lustre,  and  eyes  that  look  dull 'and  tire 
easily.    Then  fourth,-  iron  is  added. .  .iron,  the  important  mineral  which  helps 
to  build  good  red  blood,-    These  food  elements  are  required  in  specific  amounts 
before  flour  can  bear  the  Label  "eririched"..  .    .  :  • 

Plain  white  flour  may  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  required  amounts 
of  vitamins  and  minerals,  or  the  "rhe/rt  may  be  milled  in  such  a  way  that  the 
flour  contains  some  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  v/neat  berry.    These  two  methods 
may  also  be  combined,  •      •  ■;  ' 

Enriched  bread  can  be  made  by  any  one  of  four,  methods.    Either  enriched 
yeast  is  used... or  enriched -yeast  and  plain  flovir* .  .or  sometimes  the  required 
minerals  and  vit'imins  are  added  directly  to  the  dough  in  pellet  form.  Riboflavin 
nr^.y  be  added  to  the  bread  by- the  use  of  powderod  milk  in  the  ..dough  mix.  Or 
these  methods  may  be  combined.  ' 

It's  especially  i.mportant  to  emphasize  to  your  listeners  the  highly  nu- 
tritious qualities  of  enriched  vJh-itc  flour.     Un-enriched  , flour  is  a  few  cents 
chea.per,  and  therefore  may  ter.pt  tlie- houserdfe  rho- does  .not  know  the  difference 
bet'-^oen  the  two.    But  if  every;  housewife  .will  insist  on  "enriched"  white  flour 
when  she  buys,  the- millers  who  are  still-  putting,  out  un-enriched' flour  \7ill 
have  to  start  enrichment,  because  of  the  increased  demand, 

— wHAT;s_gLX^l^^^^^^ — 

Uest  Coast  markets  .boast  of  fruit -and  vegetable  supplies  that  will  war.m 
the  hearts  of  ambitious  home-canners.-i ., -cherry  canning  is  about  over,  but  .there's 
plenty  to  be  done  with  berries ...  .  and  -even -  more- -vdth- apricots,  in  viev.'  of '  the 
forecast  for  a  large  'cot  crop  this  season. 


Sm  FRANCISCO 


Now  is  the  best  tine  for  housewives  to  get  berries  for  canning,,  and  plans  should 
be  made  for  putting  up  apricots,  during  the  next  three  weeks.    Eeason  for  this 
is  the  abundance  of  apricots,  and  members  of  the  berry  family. raspberries;, 
youngberries,  boysenberries .    Peaohes" are  dropping  sharply  in  price  and  the  small 
sizes  are- wholesaling  at  very  low  levels.     Imperial  Valley  cantaloupes  are  mu ih 
lower  than  a  week  ago  but,  as  yet  the  quality  is  generally  only  fair.  Citrus 

avocados  are  in  normal  supply,  prices  are  still, at  ceiling,  hov/ever* 
A  few  early  apples  are  arriving.  Black  figs  are  increasing,  and  a  few  white  figs 
are  now  on  the  fruit  stands.  '     ,  •.„ 

i\mong  the  vegetables,  cabbage-,  peas,  and  squash  are  probablj?-  the  best  buys. 
Snap',  beans  ■  are'  somewhat  more  plentiful  and  considered  a  best  buy  because  t.here  is 
so  little  waste  in  preparing  and  cooking*    Tomatoes  are  also  a  little  more  plenti- 
ful than  last  week  and  prices  have  declined  too.  .  Local  celery  is, be ginning  to 
arrive  and  should  bring  down  the:  price  v/Iiich  is  rather  high. 

PORTLAim  '  .  ■      '  \  ■ 

Easter.n  Oregon  and  Uashin'gton  are  supplying  a  goodly  volame  of  Bing  and  Lambert 
cherries  with  prices  lower  than  a  v.'eek  ago.    Local  cherries  will  arrive  in 
another  vieek  and  prices  should  be  at  or  near  the  bottom,  according  to  wholesalers,. 
Black  cherries  are  more  difficult  to  can  than  the  light  varieties.     So  unless 
housewives  have  had  previous  experience,  it  is  well  to  consult  a  food  preservatioi 
specialist or  her,  county  home  demonstration  agent.    Broadcasters. .might 
give  hom.emakers  some  su.ggestions  on  cherry  canning  now  that'  supplies  are  at  a 
peak.     The.  first  Thompson  Seed,less  grapes  and  .hpnoydew  melons  have  made  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  market  v/ith  prices  rather  high.    Ney/  crop  apples  are  coming  in.,, 
good  duality,  too,,,everi  tho'  that  green  apple  -pie  is  going  to  cost  considerably 
more  than  usual,  it's  still  a  top  favorite. 

Apricots,  plum.s  and  peache.s  are  also  available. .  supplies  should  increase  as 
the  season  progresses. .One  of  the  best  buys  on  the  Portland  vegetable  market  is 
lettuce.    Quality  is  tops  and  prices  v/ithin  pre-i\rar  levels.     Local  gardens '  are 
now  suppl3dng  bunched  ye f;G tables,  celery y  onions,  potatoes,  Blue  , Lake  beans . 
Stock  from  local  sources,  is  fresh  and  v/ill  keep  longer,  than  supplies  which  have 
been  shipped  into  markets  from  -other  states.'  A  'veek  ago -the  pea  market  was 
strong,  but  heavier 'arrivals  and  better  quality  have  been  instramental  in  forcing 
prices  lower.    Summer  squash  supply  is  not  yet  sufficient  to' meet  the  demand, 

LOS  ANGELES  '  .         /  .  v.  '  ^'''^  ''  '  ' 

Apricots  f or  ca;nrtihg  .Is' the  .theme ■■of  the  Los  Angeles  .fruit  market. .  .plenty  of 
apricots  ivith  prices  at  about  the  lovrest  they'll  be  this  season.    Cantaloups  have 
dropped  i.n  price.    Plums  are  increasing  and  the  price  is  slightly  lov/er.  Water- 
melons are  also  increasing  and  prices  have  dropped  considerably.     Cherries  and 
strawberries,  are  stilX  selling  at,  ceiling  for  best  quality.  . 

In  the  vegetable  line,'  tomatoes,  are  plentiful  with  the  best  quality  slightly  high.'- 
er  and  ordinary  green, stock , lower, ■  Celery  prices  have  been  very  high,  but  sup- 
plies are  now  increasing,  and.  prices  declining.     Italian  squash  receipts  are 
heavier so  are  T.'hite  "summers,  at  lower  prices.  .  R^ans  and  peas  dropped  sli.ght- 
ly  in  price  toward  end  of  last- I'Teok,. -but :  show  ra  slight  advance  this  Y/eek,  Local 
corn  is  row  starting.  ,    .  ^    .■      -     '  ■  . 
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I  .N     THIS  ISSUE 


A  RSFHIGERATOR  WlilT  AI'I  Uncle  Sara's  biggest  ice  box  is  now  being  made 

out  of  an  old  limestone  mine  near  Atchison, 
Krnsas,    Its    12  million  cubic  feet  of  cold 
air  vdll  help  take  cars  of  seasonal  food  sur- 
pluses fo-"  the  whole  United  States. 

UNCLE  SAfJ  AIID  HIS  EGGS   The  crisis  is  over,  and  eggs  have  been  rescued 

from  the  over-supply  list. 

GAMING  WITH  THE  NEIGHBORS  Back  to  conraunit^r  living  just  like  the,  neigh-' 

bors  did  in  the  days  of  "Quilting  Bees".  It's 
fun,  it's  profitable  J  and  it's  patriotic  to 
bring  together  the  canning  resources  of  the 
-  ■  community,  to  put  up  the  victory  garden  surplus 
for  vdnter  use. 

BAG  THAT  P/iPER  The  string  bag  is  in  style  again  for  shopping.... 

no?;  that  paper  bag  allotments  for  the  May'  t'o'  *  ' 
^lUgust  period  are  getting  slimmer  and  slimmer. 


I.!ARKET  BASKET  NE7JS. 


Fruit  and  \-ogetable'  supplies  arc  still  piled 
high  in  the  ?/estern  Markets. .  .fruits  just  tight 
for  canning. . .vegetables  for  everyone's  taste 
in  this  summer's  harvest. 


US  Department  ofAgrieuHure 

Food  Distribulion  Kdministration 


 £Tgg_S_II^RT\aITCEJ)_FJFOOD  PRESgWATIOIl  

Out  here  in  the  West,  where  our  crops  are  so  lush  and  abundant  this 
year,  we  might  be  inclined  to  feel  that  winter  food  shortages  will  not  affect  us. 
But  that  ever  present  battle-front  problem  of  suppler  is  with  us  here  in  the 
Wert,  just  as  it  is  all  over  the  entire  home-front.    And  that  same  task  of  food 
supply  and  management  is  just  as  vital  to  us  as  it  is  to  the  armed  forces. 

We  must  remember  that  a  food  supply  is  only  temporary — and  must  be  re- 
plenished constantly.    The  great  majority  of  all  food  is  consumed  within  the 
jerjT  of  its  production.    Despite  the  present  favorable  food  picture,  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  faced  with  several  problems.    Farm,  population  has  been  depleted 
hj  the  Virious  demands  of  v;ar  industries  and  the  armed  forces.    Farm  machinery 
is  wearing  out,  and  replacement  parts  are  difficult  to  obtain.    With  all  of 
this,  this  years'  crops  remain  to  be  ^harvested. 

These  factors  place  on  us  a  grave  responsibility  to  prevent  food  vmstev*. 
conserve  our  foods  less  plentiful  in  supply..  Just  how  successful    Will  food  be 
used  as  a  weapon  against  our  enemies  will  depend  upon  the  success  the  civilian 
population  has  in  planning  and  presei ving  food  supplies  for  the  coming  year. 
Home  preserved  food^  safely  stored  av'ay,  ease^  pieiJburo  on  rationed  goods  and 
lightens  the  transportation  loads  which  are  fully  devoted  to  the  transport  of 
essential  war  materials. 

Although  Victory  gardens  will  fall  a  little  short  of  their  national  goal 
this  year,  the  20,000,000  grrdons  nov'  planted  vdll  prnr];ioe  for  the  home  canner. 
Home  canning,  is  one  of  the  most,  satisfactory  methods  of  food  preservation,  and 
should  be  undertaken  to  prevent  waste  of  food-  by  spoii.ager-    The  comer cial  grow- 
ers will  be  able  to  furnish  about  60  percent  of  the  total  civilian  needs.  The 
other  40  percent  must  be,  grown  in  the  nation's  Victory  gardens,-  " — ^ -and  must 
be  preserved  for  use  during  the  coming  \7inter  months  o 

Urge  everyone  to.  produce  all  the  food-  they  can  .in  their  own  gardens,  and 
to  be  sure  that  e-^TQry  bit  of  food  that  can't-  be  eaten  right  away  is  properly 
preserved  _ and  stored -away.    Thus  it  can-b-ecomp'.a  source  of  added  supplies  of 
essential  nourishing  f pod  during  winter  months  v/hen  our  national  food  harvest 
is  less  abundant.       - , 

FOOD  NOTES  FROP.^  E^iRLY  19th  CENTURY  ?/RITINGS  .... 

. . ,:, .  .ASP/iRAGUS  first  came  into  use  as  a  food  about  200  years  B.C.  in  the  time 
_  ■     '.of  the  elder  Cato,  - 
.  .'e...  . BEANS  were  used  medically  by  the  ancients, .  .when  bruised  and  boiled  with 

.garlic,  they  were  said.  .-to.  cure-  coughs  that  ,vre,r.e  thought  past  other  remedy, 
•  ,,.,,vf.M;iRI'.IALADE  made  with  parsnips  and  a. small  quantity  of  sugar  was  thought  to- 
'"■  [    'excite  the  appetite  and  to  be  a- very  proper  food  for  convalescents, 
.•••...R^'iDISHES  vjere  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks,    In  Apollo's  Temple 
of  Delphos,  turnips  were  dedicated  in  lead,  beets  in  silver,  and  radishes 
in  beaten  goldc 

 SPINACH  was  first  used  in  Er-^lcand  about  1500  and  was  thought  to  be  a 

native  of  Spain.  Young  leaves  of  spinach  v..rere  used  in  salads  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth, 


-•^-A  RSFRIGSRATOR  WHAT  J^li—     ■    ;  ' 

—  •  ■   — —    .     .m.  m  y  )  . 

Have  you  .ever  wondered  if  the  fajriily  refrigerator,  would  hold  another 
article  of  foci  rithout  A  tumblirit^'  act -next  tine  .  ou  oponed  .the  door?  Uncle 
San  has  had  the  same  thoughts  when  commercial  .storage  space  filled  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  poured  into  the  markets  during  seasons  of  heavy  production. 

But  how  to  solve  the  problem  in  face  of  the  existing  shortages  of  material 
and  labor,    So.mewhere  along  the  line,  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  T/.  Olmstead,  deputy  director 
of  the  War.Fpcd  Administration's  Office  of  Distribution,  recalled,  as  a  boy,  visit- 
ing icy  caverns,  in  the  western  deserts.    He  directed  a  search  of  possible 
"natural  refrigerators"  and  a  75~year  old  limestone  mine  near  Atchison,  Kansas 
vras  picked  to  become  the  largest  single  cold  storage  house  in  the  United  States »- 

The  mine  has  12  million  cubic  feei  of  space, ...  about  10  percent  of  all  • 
public  cooler  space  in  existence  in -this  country.    With  a  normal  temperature 
in  the  50' s  and  natural  ins^ilation  formed  by  limestone,  the  mine  prs.sents  no 
problem,  for  refrigerating  engineers.    A  number  of  cooler  units  will  be  placed 
at  strategic  spots  through  the  mine  giving  it  a  temperature  between  30.  and  32 
degi'ses.    Between  3,000  and  3,500  carloads  of  food  can  be  stored  with  ease. 
Also  because  of  its  natural  floor  there  is  no  limit  to  the  load  that  can  be 
piled  up  at  any  one  point,    A  fourtaen-foot  ceiling  gives  plenty  of  clearance 
for  the  move.ment  of  trucks.    Three  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  is  a  railroad 
siding  and  additional  tracts  can  ba  laid  to  unload  "stocks  from  freight  cars. 
These  cars  then  can  be  moved  into  the  mine  in  small  trains  pulled  by  tractors. 

A  building  equal  in  floor  space  to  this  mammoth  natural  refrigerator  would 
have  cost  about  $15,000,000.    The  Atchison  project  will  cost  one-tenth  this 
figure.    In  addition  the  government  vdll  save  about  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars  annually  in  storage  bills. 

The  project  will  benefit  the  farmer  because  it  will  be  possible  for  him 
to  market  hogs  even  after  all  commercial  storage  is  filled.    The  consumer  will 
be  protected  because  this  goverriament-operated  refrigerator  will  keep  seasonably 
abundant  eggs  and  lard  -and  other  food  from  spoiling.    Here  also  vdll  be  held 
food  for  eventual  release  to  liberated  countries  and  countries  under  lend-lease. 
This  refrigerator  being  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  United  States,  supplies  may 
be  shipped  either  east  or  west  as  the  situation  requires. 

War  Food  Administration  officials  are  hopeful  of  placing  portions  of  the 
mine  in. operation  August.  1,    Lard  will  be  stored  as  soon  aS  the  project  is 
completed..    As  the  vast  interior  becomes  chilled,  fat  backs,  salt  and  cured 
meat,  dried  fruits,  and  dried  eggs  will  also  be  put  away  for  future  use. 

The  refrigerator  doors  at  the' Atchison  project  will  never  bulge  either. 
Mining  of  limestone  by  the  present  owners  will  continue,  and  under  such  an 
arrangement  new  storage  space    will  be  continually  available. 

'   UNGI^^  S^m.  Arro  HIS  EGGS-— 

"Purchase  an  extra  dozen  eggs"  was  a  familiar  plea  to  consumers  this 
spring  and  early  summer  in  view  of  the  especially  abundant  supplies  of  shell 
eggs.    Uncle  Sam  was  also  in  the  purchasing  lines  at  the  market  turnstiles  to 
protect  both  the  producer  and  consumer. 


Bj  buying  shell  eggs  which  were  coming  to  market  in  excess  of  consumer 
demand. , and  at  a  price  in  accordance  with -law, .  . the  Government  assured  the 
producer  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and  investment.    If  prices  had  not  been 
supported,  producers,  might  well  have  sold  '^yff  too  many  laying  hens,  which  virould 
have  resulted  in  egg  shortages  this  coming  fall  and  winter,  '  However,  now  that 
the  seasonal  peak  in  egg  production  is  passed,  the -War  Food  Administration  is 
able  to  curtail  its  'lur chases  of  eggs  for  the' time  being,  .  - 

The  stocks  of  eggs  purchased  by  the  Ti'ar  Fo^d  Administration  to  support 
prices  will  not  be  "dumped"  on  the' market.    Of  the  10,000  carloads. . ,6, 200,000 
cases..,  cOf  shell  eggs  purchased  by  the  YJar  Food  Admiriistration  during  the  first 
six  months  of  194.4>  more  than  3j030  carloa:ds  have  already  been,  placed.    Some  . 
500  cars  of  eggs  have  been- distri,bute,d' to  school  lunch  programs  and  to  hospitals 
and  institutions  throughout  th6  United'  States «    Nearly  2,000  carloads  have  been  ; 
sold  to  the  trade  mostly  for  drying  purposes.    The  dried,  eggs  will  be  purchased 
for  our  allies  under  the  lend-lease'  program. . 

Since  mid-May  about  500  carloads  of  eggs  have, been  broken  and  frozen  for 
the  T/ar  Food  Administration.'  ;  The  frozen  eggs  will  be  held  by  the  War  Food 
Administration  as  a    backlog  for  'Us.q  later  in  the  season.    The  better  grades  of 
shell  eggs  will  be  retained  in  storage  for  use  by  civilians  in  the  fall  months 
if  a  seasonal  shortage  develops. 

■    -^--GArJITOa  I[ITH  _THE  jjEJGHBORS-   ,  ' 

■  The  develop.ment  of  community  food  preservation  centers  throughout  the 
country  indicates  that  canning  for  home  use  will- be  definitely  increased  this  . . 
year.    -It  is  estimated'  that  between  5,000  and  6,000  centers  will  be  in  operation 
this  -season.    This  is  approximately  35  percent  more  than  last  year, 

■-        '  One  of  the  most  interesting  new  trends  in  community  canning  is  the 
effort  now  being  made  to  improve  centers  already  established,  either  by  pur-   .,  .!.. 
chasing  additional-  equipment,  or  by  rearranging  the  plant  for  better  flow  of 
work,  thereby  increasing  the  production  capacity  of  the  center.    There  has  also 
been  a  trend  to  use  tin  in  preference  to  glass  containers,  which  practice  also 
increases  production..    In  s.om.e  sections  of  the  .  countr;/^,  centers  have  added 
cooling  units,  slaughter  houses,,  smoke  houses  for  curing  meats,  freezer  locker  . 
unit-s',  ■  etc,"  These  facilities  serve  a  r-eal  need  pr.rticularly  in  rural  areas, 

Nearly  every  center  in  the  country,  is.  now  supervised  by  persons  ivho  have 
been  specially  trained, '  Through  vrorkshops . on  a.  national,  .regional,  state,  and 
area    basis,  practically  eVery  supervisor  and  operator  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  receive  training.       ^  ,  •;• 

Food  preservation  centers  .  have,  been  establisiied.  in  .  4?  states.       .  . 

According  to  the  most  recent  s.urvej'-,^  the  largest  number  of  comm.unity 
canning  centers  are  located  ,  in  the.  South  vd-th  /^7,  percent  of  the  total.  However, 
this  year  there  has.been  grea,t  expansion  in  the".SQuthwq.s.t  and  West.  Forty-five' 
states  already  have  established  food  .preservation  eentei-s,  _  .-   ■  . 


-5- 


The  main  idea  behind  community  canning  centers,  as  you  know,  is  to  pre- 
vent ^vaste  of  food  by  making  available  equipment  and  supervision,  so  that  v/hole 
communities  may  can  food  for  their  o-vn  use.    This  is  extremely  important  now, 
because  there  will  not  be  as  much  canned  'food  available  to  civilians  this  fall 
r.nd  rinter,  and  families  ^ill  benefit  by  canning  their  ov;n  food  in  order  to 
assure  well-balanced  diets  for  the  coming  winter.    Women  are  urged  to  can  only 
nutritious  foods,  and  to  put  up  siich  quantities  as  they  are  able  to  use  in  their 
oun  homes... no  more.    If  their  gardens  produce  more  than  they  need,  they  are 
urged  to  share  their  crops  with  their  neighbors  or  to  can  these  abundances  for 
sc'nool  lunch  needs. 

* 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  urge  your  list-ners  to  find  out  if  a  canning 
center  is  located  in  their  community. , .perhaps  they  would  be  interested,  in  find- 
ing out  just  how  these  centers  generally  get  into  operation.    In  most  cases, 
interested  citizens  make  an  appeal  to  the  countjr.  commissioners,  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  or  other  civic  organizations, . .and  as  a  result... 
surveys  are  made,  and  a  meeting  is  held  in  which  a  committee  is  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  project.    The  committee  works  out  plans, , .orders  equipment,  sets  up 
procedures.    Honey  is  raised  from  individuals,  or  is  donated,  to  start  the 
operation.    In  many  cases,  the  canning  center  becomes  self -liquidating,  through 
the  expedient  of  charging  5  cents  or  6  cents  a  can  to  the  participants.  The 
success  of  a  canning  center  seems  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  and 
spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  community.    In  many  communities,  the  food  preser- 
vation center  is  a  19^4.  version  of -the  old-time  quilting  party. ,  .where ^  the 
neighbors  get  together  for  a  good  time,  and  incidentally,  do  a  big  day  s  v;ork. 

The  scope  of  the  development  oi  these  centers  has  be3n  largely  dependent 
upon  -.vartime  conditions.    I.Iany  universities  are  taking  the,  lead  in  providing 
the  courses  for  students  and  laymen. ..and  often  provide  actual  canning  centers 
on  campus,  for  practical  application  of  the  training.    This  seems  to  be  a  good 
indication  of  community  food  preservation  as  a  permanent  enterprise. 

'•      v--FAGTS__^OUT  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY   -  , 

At  present  most  foods  are' in  good  supply  and  will  continue  so  during 
the  current  growing  season. . .barring  unfavorable  weather. 

Beyond  the  current  season,  the  food  supply  for  American  civilians  de- 
pends upon:    the  progress  of  the-  war,  the  weather,  labor  for  emergency  work  on 
farms  and.  in  food  processing  plants,  new  farm  machinery,  and  victory  gardening 
.and  home  canning  efforts. 

P.mle  long-range  forecasts  'about  food  may  not  always  turn  out  100  percent 
correct,  hero  in  brief  is  the  present  outlook  for  civilian  supplies  per  capita: 

Meats:    adequate  supplies  as  long  as.  marketings  continue  high, ,  .except 
for  pr if erred  cuts  from  the  better-grade  carcasses  on  which  military  takings 
are  heavy  and  civilian  demand  is  strong. 

■  Dairy  Products:    fluid  milk  about  same  as  last  year,  well  above  pre-war. 
Butter,  cheese,  evaporated-  milk  continue  under  rationing,  with  military  require- 
ments heavy. 
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Eggs:    record  .high  most  of  this  year,  but  expectations  are  that  supplies 
will. be  smaller  next  year,  ,  • 

Vegetables:     seasonal  abundances  of  fresh  vegetables, .» especially  onions, 
Gslery,  cabbage,  green  peas, ^  snap  beans,  tomatoes  and  melonsi 

Because  .of  greatly  increased  military  needs,  canned  vegetables  and 
vegetable , 'juices  to  civilians  will  be  cut  sharply  during  the  year. .beginning 
July  1.  o  .especially  tomatoes  and  tomato  jvi.ice,  snap  beans,  peas,  beets,  and 
asparagus , 

Fruits:    fresh  ..fruits,  especially  deciduous,  more  plentiful,  but  canned 
fruits  and  juices  about  the  same  as  last  year's  low  supply. 

Food  Fats  and  Oils:    not  much  change  from  last  year,  except  that  lard 
will  be  more  plentiful  as  long  as  hog  marketings  continue  high. 

Sugar:    enough  to  cover  essential  needs  but  not  to  increase  rationed 
amounts,  •,  .  ,    ■  ' 

Grain  Cereals:     continue  plentiful.'  :     .  ■ 

.  ^-^^CONSBRVB  TH0S5  PAPER  BAGS' — -•■ 


Pi,etail  stores  of  the  country  will  have  only  half  their  usual  supply  of 
wrapping  paper  and  paper' bags'  for  the  194-4-  quarter,  May/  June,  July  and  August. 
Total  production  of  paper  and  paper  bags  for  carrying  ■■foodstuffs  will  be  about 
11  percent  less  than  the  first  .quarter  and-  approximately  23  percent  less  than  the 
second  quarter  of  1943.    .The .  1943  'production  v/as  also  20  percent  below  that  of 
1942,  a  "normal"  year.     The  present  prospective  shortage  of  these  materials' 
threatens  to  become  a  serious  bottleneck  in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  to 
civilians  unless  both  retailers 'and  consumers  caoperate  in  alleviating  the 
situation. 

Since  1941  the  consumption  of  pulpwobd.  . ;  the  primar3/-  raw '  material  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paperboard. . ;has  been  at  a  higher  rate  than 
imports    and  domestic  production,    .^s  a  result  the  inventory  is  now  down  to 
about  three-fourths  of  normals  .'There  is  a  shorta  -e  cf  naripower  in  the  v/oods  to 
cut  .  the  pulpwood.    Trucks  used  in  hauling  pulpvjood'  ouf  of  the  woods  are  wearing 
out.    Then  too,  before  the  war,  v.re  im.ported  a  p.art  of -our  pulpwood  from  Canada, 
wood  pulp  came  from  Canada,  Morv/ay,  Sweden  and  Finland.    The  bulk  of  the  nev/s- 
print  was  sh-ipped.  in  from  Cannda.    The  war  ;cut  of f  our  iTOod' pulp  supply  from 
Scandinavia  and  has  reduced ,- our.  supDly  of  pulpwood,  wood  pulp  and  newsprint  from 
Canada. 

Packaging  of  -supplies  for  -shipment  to:  men  on  the  fighting  fronts  is 
fully  as  important  as  producing  the  supplies  thtimselves.    Clothing,  equipment 
and  food  are  useless  if  the  packages  carrying  then  fail  to  protect  the  commodity 
in  transit.    E^^ery  piece  of  equipment,  hca-s '  to  'be".o.nddvidually  vjrap-ped  in  weiter- 
proof  paper,  usually  in  triple  layers,    Smbk  e -arid  explosive  shells  for  4o2  inch 
chemical  mortars  are  individually  wrapped  and  then  placed  in  boxes  with  water- 
proof liners,  *■ 
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It  takes  25  tons  of  blueprint  paper  to  make  a  bittleship.    Each  signal 
corps  radio  sat  takes  7  pounds  of  kraft  paper  and  3  pounds  of  book  paper.  There 
are  700,000  different  kinds  of  items  shipped  to  the  arnj,  and  they  are  paper 
;7rapped  or  boxed, .  .More  than  S,000  tons  of  paper  are  consumed  every  year  by  the 
chemical  r/arfare  service  for  vraterproofing  overseas  shipments.    The  entire  out- 
put of  one  paper  mill  is  not  enough  to  keep  up  vdth  the  demands  of  storage  depots 
alone. 

If  current  allocations  of  paper  b?.gs  and  wrappings  are  to  go  around, 
stores  -rind  customers  must  cut  dor-n  radically  on  the  use  of  these  materials, 
Man.''-  articles  aall  have  to  be  accepted  umvrapped  by  the  customer.  Purchases 
from  different  departments  of  the  store  '.7ill  have  to  be  put  all  in  one  bag, 
ilerchandise  already  'vvrapped  or  boxed. ,.  sucJi  as  bread,  cereals,  soap  products, 
coffee,  carton  eggs  should  be  taken  "as  is".    So  urge  your  listeners  to  carry 
shopping  bags  or  baskets  and    reuse  paper  bags  whenever  possible.    The  best  w-ay 
for  both  retailer  pnd  consmier  to  get  uore  paper  bags  and  wrappings  is,  of  course, 
to  cclloct  more  waste  paper. 

 l^j^i!J^M^j^_I03_J]jl''^  TO  SSPTEI.IBER— 

BUxTjIR  Supplies  vdll  be  down  seasonally  about  37  million  pounds  from 

the  .ipril  through  June  high  point.    It's  a  natural  decline, 
because  milk  production  is  now  decreasing.    Civilian  allocation 
for  July  to  September  is  395.2  million  pounds,  compared  vdth 
A32  million  for  .v^ril,  May  and  June. 

FATS  L.W  OILS. . .  Good  news  for  civilians  by  about  /^3  million  pounds  for  this 
quarter.    Looks  like  more  French  fries  on  the  menu  for  the 
next  three  months. 

CHEESE. . . , , o . . , .  Cheddar  will  bo  scarce  again,  but  allocations  of  other  cheeses 
such  as  Swiss,  Italian,  Limburger,  ect.,  vdll  be  slightly 
higher  than  they  v/ere  last  quarter. 

EVAPORATED 

f^ILK  ,  Civilian  supplies  vdll  be  lower  than  for  any  quarter  during 

the  past  year.    However,  condensed  milk  allocations  are  slightly 
higher  than  they  have  been  for  previous  quarters. 

GOOD  SUPPLIES. . .For  July,  the  entire  nation  expects  to  enjoy  good  supplies  of 
peanut  butter,  dehydrated  soups,  citrus  marmalade,  soya  flour, 
wheat  flour,  bread,  macaroni,  noodles,  etc.    Frozen  vegetables 
vdll  be  plc-ntiful,  including  frozen  baked  beans  and  shell  eggs, 

 WIAT '_S_I£^;E  ujJjKSTS  

SAN  FRAI'ICISGO 

iiople  pies  are  on  the  menu  this  week,  with  the  early  varieties  of  apples  most 
suitable  for  sauce  and  pies  coming  into  market  at  declining  whole  sale  prices, 
M^irines  are  much  lower,  although  the  quality  is  poor  in  some  cases.  House- 
wives planning  to  can  apricots  should  do  so  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks... 
choice  of  varieties  includes  Royals,  Tiltons,  and  Blendheims.    Peaches  are 
plentiful  at  unchanged  prices  v/ith  the  early  varieties  now  being  replaced  by 
the  larger  mid-summer  freestone  types.  Santa  Rosa  plujas  are  especially  plentiful. 


Hov/ever,  the  California  cherry  season  is  practically  over,  but  vie  are  getting  i 
large  supplies  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  a  small  supply  from  Utah.  H 
7fatermelon  prices  have  dropped  considerably, 'and  cantaloups  are  slightly  lover.  J 
Practically  all  melons  are  coming' from  the  Irapfirial  Valley,  but  a  few  cantaloupsi 
are_  beginning  to  come  in  from  the  lower  San  Joaquin.  Valley,  and  watermelons  from  1 
the., same  district  should  be  ready  in.  a  fevr  more  days.  Yotzngberries  and  boys  en-  1 
berries  a  re  still  in  moderate,  to  liberal  supply,;  and  housewives  planning  to  can 
either  should  get  theirs' now.  . '    ■  -'• 

.^I^V_^923}1^}  Guoumbers,  squash  and  tomatoes  are  the  best  buys  in  the  vegetable 
-line.  Wholesale  prices  have  declined,  especially  on  squash  and  tomatoes,  and 
r:c;ceipts  on  all  four  have  been  moderate  to  quite  heavy.     Carrots,  cauliflower, 
.M'^i't ?_ '  peas  are  good  buys  now,     i^rti choke    quality  shows  some  de- 

toivL oration,  but  the  prices  are  lower.  Celery  and  green  corn  are  moderately 
plentiful,  but  the  prices  are'  still  fairly  high.  Potatoes  are  plentiful  but 
the  prices  have  increased. 

Houscv/ives  may  have  difficulty  in  securing  all  the  strawberries  and  raspberries 
thwy  want  for  processing,  since  the  main  strawberry  season  is  over,  and  rasp- 
berries will  not  reach  a  peak  until  around  July  15.     Lo ganber r i e s ,  youngber r i e s 
and  boysenberries  m'ill  be  more  plentiful  this  year.     The  peak  of  the  cherrv; 
season  is  here  but  prices  continue  to  be  high.    Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington 
apricots  arc  coming  to  market  this  week,   Gantaloupg  -     peaches  watermelons  and 
currants  are  all  lower  than  last  week, 

•Vegetable  supplies  are  fair?Ly  plentiful,  and  lover  prices  are  noted  on  caulif lowei 
lettuce  and  peas.    Dry  onions  are  plentiful  and  prices  lower.    !Tew  crop 
potatoes  from  local  gardens  are  also  more  plentiful.    Prices  are  still  rather 
high  for  celery,  green  corn,  snap  beans ^  tom^atoes  and  summer  squash. 

LOS_Ai\[iSLES 

Fruit  prices  are  s till  rather  high  this  week,  apricots  and  plums  being  the  excep- 
tions? having  now  reached  a  suitable  level  for  canning  pui'chase.    Peaches  of 
many  varieties  will  be  plentiful  this  year.    Cherries  are  still  fairly  high, 
but  lower  than  last  vreek.    Fig's  are  rather  high;    Grapefruit  is  scarce,  with, 
best  quality  at  ceiling,  and  oranges  and  lemojis  are  moderately  plentiful,  with 
best  quality  also  at  ceiling.     Cantaloups  are  plentiful  and  slightly  lower. 
Other  melons  are  Honeyballs,  HqrLe2,:;d,e\Ars_^  and  Crenshaws ♦     Strawberries  are  scarce 
and  at  ceiling,    Youogberries,  boysenberries  and  raspberries  are  slightly  lower. 
The  price  of  avocados  '  continues-  f  airily  high,  except  ,  the  sammer  black  varieties, 
'  Some  miscellaneous  fruits  in  light"  supply  are  bananas,  pineapples,  mangoes, 
early  pears  and  early  apples.  ■  '  .  '|| 

Among  the  vegetables,  potr-toes  are  in  adequate  supply  at  increased  prices,  ' 
Some  early  Russet  potatoes  have  started  to  come  in  from  Kern  County,    Gauli--  ■ 
flower  is  in  rather  light  su.pply.     Cqrn_is  moderately  plentiful,  and  slightly 
lower  than  last  week.    Peppers  are  still  scarce.   ^  Peas  are  in  lighter  supply  and 
slightly  higher  on  good  quality.    Snap_  ^^'^'^  most  plentiful  and  the  price 

is  lower,    Among  the  bunched  vegetables,  be_ets,  carrots,  chard  and  mustard 
.greens  continue  to  be  reasonably  priced.     Radishes, - leeks  and  green  onions  are 
slightly  lower  than  last  v;eek,;   Dry  onions  -  are,  plentiful  with  prices  slightly/ 
lower.'    Scuash  is  cheflp'  and  plentiful.     Cucumbers  'and  lettuce  are  in  good  supply 
with  prices,  down.     Celery  price's  have  declined.    Miscellaneous  vegetables  to  be 
found  are  asparagus ,  rhubarb,  banana  squash,  endive,  romaine,  mushrooms,  parsnips, 
and  okra. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


TURKEY  T/lLK  IN' JULY. 


FRUIT  BUTTERS  THE  BREAD. 


BOXING  ON  THE  HOIffi  FROWi 


mUJ>Fim  TAKES  THE  IUJ>: 


ONIONS  IJIAKE  YOU  CRY. . , 


.Uncle  Sam  is  beginning  nov;  to  get  the  turkej^'s 
to  provide  our  fighting  men  all  over  the  world 
with  horaa-style  holiday  dinners.- 

.Fruit  butter  saves  sugar  rations,  and  it's  easy 
to  make,  using  imperfect  fruit,  windfalls  and  culls. 

.There's  a  serious  shortage  of  wooden  containers 
for  the  shipment  of  frui'B  and  vegetable  produce. 
If  grocers  and  civilians  will  cooperate,  60  per 
cent  of  them  can  be  re-used. 

The  paper  shortage  isn't  going  to  stop  till  the 

war  is  over... here  are  some  new  tips  on  how  ciyllians 

can  help  alleviate  the  shortage. 

From  shortage  to-  surplus, . .Southern  California 
onion  supplies  reach  a  serious  crisis.  Housewives 
can  rescue  the  over-supply  by  storing  a  few  extra 
pounds. 


VS  Department  of  Agricutfure 

food  distribution  Kdministration 


TURKEY  TALK  IN  .JULY 

Turkeys  sent  to  Araerican  fighting  forces  have  played  an  important  role 
in  building  morale  since  the  vrar  began.    As  a  result,  Holiday  dinners  this  year 
will  again  feature  turkey  and  '^fixings"  wherever  an  Araerican  fighting  force  is 
stationed. 

White  Meat  Or  Dark,  Hac? 

Last  year,  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  din- 
ners went  by  ship,  plane,  truck,  jeep,  rauleback  and  manback  to  battle  fronts 
all  over  the  world.  Sailors  and  Marines  wounded  on  Tarawa  ate  turkey  in  sick 
bay  aboard  ships  that  evacuated  them  from  the  Island.  Turkeys  were  cooked  in 
galleys  of  Araerican  fighting  surface  ships  and  submarines  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  Turkeys  were  featured  holiday  courses  for  our 
forces  stationed  in  North  Africa,  Italy,  England,  and  at  home. 

This  year  the  turkeys  will  be  obtained  by  the  U,  S.  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  under  a  set-aside  order  announced  hy  the  War  Food  Administration,  to  be 
effective  July  17,  This  order,  WO  106,  T/ill  operate  in  nearly  all  states 

west  of  the  Mississippi' RlVer,  in  Illinois,  'iiTisconsin  and  Delaware,  and  in 
certain  counties  in  Virginiaj  West  Virginia  and  Maryland.    "These  are  the  nation' 
major  turkey  producing  areas.    All  turkeys  marketed  and  dressed  in  these  areas 
will  be  set  aside  until  the  quantity  needed  is  obtained.    While  the  actual 
quantity  to  be  procured  for  all  the. armed  services  cannot  be  disclosed,  the 
amount  will  probably  exceed  the  35  million  pounds  obtained  under  a  similar  food 
order  last  year.    The  amount  will  be  in  addition  to  the  8  million  pounds  of  hen 
turkejs  obtained  d'oring  Apfil  a'nd  May.  ..... 

Three  Pounds  Apiece  For  Us  '  ' 

Since  the  requirements  for  the  armed  forces  are  greater  this  year,  the 
supply  of  "holiday  birds"  for  civilians  will  be'  somexvhat  smaller.    It  is 
expected  that  civilians  will  have  available  about  3  pounds  of  turkey  per  capita- 
this  year.    This  is  only  about  a-  quarter  pound  less  per' person  than  last .year. 
Due  to  favorable  weather  and  growing" conditions  thus  .far  in  the  major  turkey 
producing  areas,  turkey  slaughter' is  expected  to'  '   .total  4-80  million  pounds 
compared  with  an  actual  total  of '466  million  'pounds' 'last  year.    By  way  of 
comparison,  in  the  pre--ivar  years,  1935  to  1939>  the  average  per  capitfiL . consumpr- 
tion  was  2.6  pounds  of  turkey'.   '' '  - '      '     '      ■  "    •  ■ 


►     ■   FRUIT  BUTTERS  THE'  BREAD  '  " 

With  butter  supplies -smaller' the  rest' of  this.jrear,  the  wise  homemaker 
is  now  making  jelly '  and' fibuit'  biittei^s  to  stretch'  thb' "spreads"  on  toast  and 
sandwiches  this  winter ,- ■  -        '  .■'■  .■  .'■  '"'■         '  ■  ■   ■     /  ' 

How  To  Save  Sugar 

Fruit  butter  is  more  economical  of  sugar  than  any  other  fruit  spread. 
Also,  many  fruits  too  small  or  imperfect  in  shape  for  canning  make  excellent 
fruit  butter.    Since  no  straining  of  the  fruit  is  necessary,  as  for  jelly, 
fruit  butter  also  saves  on  preparation  time  and  increases  the  bulk  of  the  end 
product. 
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The  fruits  most  commonly  used  for  butters  are  tirt  apnles,  apricots, 
jrrapes,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  quinces.  '  Apple  butter  made  with  cider  has 
an  especir.lly  good  flavor.    Also,  apples  may  be  combined  '.vith  grapes,  quinces 
:r  plums.  .. 

"iere's  Ho^.v  It's  Done 

To  malte  fr'oit  butter,  use  only  sound,  ripe  fruit... or  firm  portions  of 
•indfalls  or  culls.    Cook  the  fruit  until  soft,  stirring  constantly.  Press 
I'irst  through  a  colander  and  then  a  fine  seive  to  give  the  fruit  a  smooth^  con- 
sistency.   The  quantity  of  sugar  varies  according  to  taste,  but  the  usual  pro- 
portion is  half  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  pulp. 

A  fourth  to  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt  added  to  every  gallon  of  butter 
brings  out  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.    Boil  the  sugar  and  fruit  mixture  rapidly, 
stirring  as  it  boils  so  it  won't  burn.    As  the  butter  cooks  down  and  becomes 
thick,  turn  the  heat  io'^'er  to  prevent  spattering.    IThen  butter  is  thick,  test 
by  pouring  a  spoonful  on  a  cold  plate.    If  no  rim  of  liquid  appears  around  the 
edge,  the  butter  is  done.    Then  stir  in  spices  as  desired. .. one  to  two  teaspoons 
of  mixed  ground  spices  to  a  gallon  of  the  butter  may  be  just  enough  to  give  a 
delicate  spiciness  without  hiding  the  fruit  flavor.    Pour  the  boiling  hot 
butter  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 


BOXIIIG  01^  THE  FOi/IE  FRONT 

There's  a  shortage  of  wooden  containers.    This  fact,  plus  a  bumper  har- 
i  vest  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  prospect,  has  prompted  the  Y/ar  Food  Administra- 
tion to  urge  grocery  stores  and  consumers  to  use  every  means  to  save  precious 
i  boxes  and  baskets. 

Wooden  containers  when  returned  to  market  channels  have  re-use  value. 
Orange  crates  can  be  used  to  ship  peaches,  apples  or  vegetables.    And  it  is 
estimated  that  as  high  as  60  percent  of  some  commodities,  such  as  cucumbers, 
I  beans  and  broccoli  could  be  marketed  in  used  v/ooden  crates  or  hampers. 

Don't  Chop  It  Up  For  Firel,food 

Thousands  of  empty  v;6oden  containers  are  noy/  used  by  retailers  to  hold 
j  groceries  purchased  in  their  stores  and  carried  home  by  customers.    Few  of 
;  these  containers  ever  find  their  wa;;*  back  to  ' commercial  use  again.    They  are 
usually  burned  Or  destroyed. 

Broadcasters  can  help  in  the  container  salvage  campaign.    You  might  urge 
your  listeners  to  use  a  cloth  shopping  hag  to  carry  home  *tHe  larger  purchases 
of  food  stuffs.    Tell  them  if  the  merchant  packed  their  groceries  in  a  -vvooden 
box  last  week,  not  to  discard  it,  but  take  it  b^xok  to  the  grocery  store,  so 
the  grocer  can  send  it  back  f or ^another  load  of  produce. 


MAPPIHGS  TAKE  THE  R./IP 

A  valuable  addition  to  any  collection,  of  wooden  containers  being  turned 
in  for  re-use  is  anj  supply  of  cardboard  cartons  the  house?dfe  might  have  on  hand 
...or  that  pile  of  heavy  brown  wrapping  paper  on  the  closet  shelf  that  isn't 
being  used.  ■  . 

Hsavj'-  brown  wrapping  paper,  and  the  large-sized,  strong  paper  (kraft) 
bags  are  going  to  be  few  and  far  between  at  the  grocery  stores  from  now  on. 
Grocers  don't  encourage  people  to  return  bags  because,  of  the  danger  of  spread- 
ing contagious  diseases.    However,  barring  accidents,  kraft  bags  can  stand  a 
maximum  of  9  trips  from  the  store,  and  they  are  easllj;-  carried  to  the  store 
folded  and  empty,  and  then  filled  by  the  grocer  with  the  consumer's  own  purchases. 

No  Relief  In  Sight  Till  Victory 

The  paper  shortage  isn't  going  to  let  up  this  year.     It's  here  to  stay 

until  lumber- jacks  come  home  from  the  war  and  start  felling  trees  or  another 

Paul  Eunyan  appears  to  shake  the  forests  v.'ith  his  cry  of  "Timber".     The  paper 
shortage  is  going  to  affect  every  single  purchase  from  now  on. 

Seven  Hundred  Thousand  Items  Must  Be  Wrapped 

Military  items  from  tanks  to  shoe  laces  have  to  be  wrapped  in  several 
layers  to  keep  out  heat,  cold,  dampness,  mold  and  acids    enroute  and  at  supply 
depots  overseas.     In  the  South  Pacific,  mold  caused  by  the  humidity,  eats  avray  the 
glue  used  for  sealing  packages  and  often  destroys  the  contents  -  medicine, 
machinery  or  food       before  they  can  be  moved  from  the  landing  beaches,  unless 
they  are  scientifically  and  plentifully  wrapped.    This  year  the  demand  for 
paper  has  increased,  and  the  supply  of  pulpwood  and  raw  materials  has  decreased. 

Everyone  Can  Help 

Americans  can  help  alleviate  the  shortage,  and  make  the  paper  go  around 
if  they  will  only  be  sensible  about  offering  to  take  factory-packaged  purchases 
without  further  wrapping.    Saving  newspapers  and  magazines  helps  a  great  deal, 
but  the  most  valuble  paper  is  that  used  for  the  heavy  brovm  bags  and  wrapping 
paper,  and  the  kraft  boxes  that  canned  goods  comes  in.     This  paper  contains  the 
irreplaceable  wood  fiber  v/hich  goes  into  the  packaging  of  food,  and  goods  and 
all  that  goes  overseas.     It  has  strength  which  the  newspapers  lack.     Both,  of  . 
course,  are  valuable 5  but  it  is  actually  a  sin  to  destroy  heavy  brown  paper  or 
bags. ...  Civilians  should  be  urged  to  line  wastebaskets  and  v/rap  garbage  in 
newspapers  instead  of  bags..., and  to  save  everj'"  piece  of  paper  that  formerly 
would  have  been  destro^/^ed. 


FREEZING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

For  the  year  beginning  July  1,  war  requirements  will  take  a  little  more 
than  half  of  our  supply  of  commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.    So  folks 
v7ho  can  get  fresh  produce  are  planning  to  supplement  winter  m.eals  with  foods 
r>-*eserved  at  home.    They  will  be  canning,  brining,  drying  and  freezing  foods. 


'Vherever  freezer  locker  storage  is  available,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  food  preservations.    Vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  frozen  keep  almost 
all  of  their  natural  color,  flavor  and  nutritive  value. 

All  fresh  foods  contain  bacteria  and  organisms  .that  multiply  and  soon 
spoil  food  at  ordinary  tenperatures .    T/hile  the  action  of  bacteria  and  enzymes 
is  rot  stopped  coupletely  by  freezinr^  tenperatures,   it  is  slowed,  so  foods  at 
zevo  dts.jreesFsihrenlieit  keep  for  six  months  to  more  than  a  year  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  when  they  were  first  frozen. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  in  the  U.  S,  Depart- 
nent  of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  telling  how  to  prepare 
va.jetables  and  fruits  for  freezing.    The  pamphlet  outlines  preparation  steps  and 
methods  of  packing.    For  a  free,  copy,  Vi^rite  to  Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food 
Ad:"ainistration,  Room  700,  ■  821  ^-'arket  Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 


THE  FAT  OF  THE  LAIID 

Because  the  peak  season  for  milk  production  is  passed,  less  butter  and 
Cheddar  cheese  will  be  availeble  for  our  total  civilian  population  during  the 
July  trirough  September  period. ., .less  than  for  the  past  three  months.  With 
the  exception  of  butter,  the  supply  picture  of  other  edible  fats  and  oils  is 
improved.    Civilians  rill  be  getting  one  •billion,  J+l  million  pounds  for  con- 
sumption during  July,  August  and  September,  compared  vdth  99^  million  pdonds 
for  the  past  quarter. 

The  civilian  allocation  of  butter  for  the  next  three  months  is  down  about 
37  million  pcixids ...  about  395  million  pounds  compared  with  A32  million  pounds 
for  April  through  June.    Because  of  armed-forces  requirements,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  butter  set-aside  program  through  September  or  October. 
So  civilians  can  expect  less  butter  the  rest  of  this  year  than  they  had  the 
past  six  months. 

Less  Cheddar,  Less  E'/goorated  Milk  . 

Cheddar  cheese  supplies  for  civilians  >vill  also  be  smaller  during  the 
present  quarter. . .103  million  pounds  compared  with  120  million  pounds  for  the 
preceeding  thjree-month  period.    The  current  allocation  is  larger  than  for  the 
months  of  October  1943  through  I.iarch  194.4-,  when  civilia;ns  were  getting  90 
million  pounds  each  quarter,    V/hile  the  cheddar  cheese  allocation  has  been  cut, 
civilians  mil  have  about  6  million  more  pounds  of  Swiss,  Italian,  limburger 
and  other  similar  types  of  cheese  during  the  next  three  months. 

Evaporated  milk  supplies  for  civilians,  too,  will  be  smaller  during  the 
next  quarteri ,  .about  383  million  pounds  compared  vdth  4-35  million  pounds  from 
April  through  June,    In  partial  compensation*    the  condensed  milk  allocation 
has  been  upped  about  /^  million  pounds.- 


'  :     ■  ■   /       TIMIS'S  A  DIFFERENCE  ■       '  ' 

Because  of  the  new  cuts  in  civilian  allocations  o'f  evaporated  milk,  ■ 
and  the  .4  million  pound  increase  in  allocations  of  condensed  milk  this  quarter;, 
housev/ives  mi'^ht  like  to  knovj  the  difference. 

Svapoi'ated  milk. has  been  sterilized  and  a  set  percentage  of  the  water 
removed.    Condensed- milk  has  not  been  sterilized,  svireetening  has  been  added,  and 
"  wa.ter  has  be  en,  removed,.  ■  ■        .  . 

■  :  .       .    LUFCH  "F0R~THE  KIDS  '  '•  ... 

The  national  school  lunch  program's  continuation  for  next  school  year 
has  been  assured  through  recent 'appropriation  bv.- Congress  of  50  million  dollars 
for  its  operation. 

During  the  1942-4-4.  school 'j^ear  more  than  4.  million  children  in  31  thou- 
sand schools  throughout  the  nation  p-articipated  in  the  Federal- local  program, 
whi-ch  will  continue  this  year  on  a  similar  basis.  . 

The  school  lunch  program  is  designed  to  operate  under  local  sponsorship 
of  "school  boards  or  other  school  organizations,  Parent-Teacher  groups,  civic, 
groups  and  other  non-profit  organizations.    The  VJar  Food  Administration  will 
reimburse  local  sponsors  for  their  purchases  of  food  up  to  a  'maximum  amount 
determined  by  the  type  of  lunches  served.    Tae- WA  will  also  distribute  direct- 
ly to  schools  suitable  foods  which  are  purchased  through  the  price  support 
program. 

?/FA  expenditures  in  any  state  for  this  program  cannot  exceed  the  total 
amount  spent  by  the  local  sponsor,  including  the  value  of  donated  services  and 
supplies  furnished  by  the  sponsoring  agency  for  the  program,. 

A  Good  Lunch  Packs  A  Punch 

The  School  Luncii;  program  was  created-  to  safeguard  the  health  of  our' 
nation's  children  by  assuring  them  at  least  one-third "of  their  daily  nutritive 
requirements.    It  also  aims  to  develop  good  food  habits  among' children  and  to 
introduce  them,  to  a  wide  variety  of  highly  'nutritious  and  abundant  foods.  I.n 
addition,  the  school  lunch  program  will  help  move ' abundant  foods,  and  will  "give 
farm^ers  and  food  distributors  additional  outlets  for  these  comm.odities.  Meals 
are  provided  freer  of  charge  to  'children  unable  to  pay  for  them,        .  - 

EGGS  FOR'bKEAKFAST  ~IuNG"H  AMD  DINj^IER  ;.     .  \" 

Eggs  served  "as  eggs"  or  hidden  in  the  cooking  are  a  versatile  food  i'n 
S'immor  meals.    The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet,  "Egg  Dishes  for  any  Meal". 
This  pamphlet  on  yellovir  paper  tells  first  the  familiar  v;ays  to  fix  eggs, 
stressing  a  few  fundamental  rules  so  that  the  eggs  will  not  be  cooked  to  a 

tough  and  leathery  state.    There  are  over  4-0  recipes  given  for  using  eggs  

with  vegetables  and  cereals... in  salads,  salad  dressings,  and  sandwich  spreads,, 
as  custards  and  other  desserts. 
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Although  eggs  are  still  in  good  supply  across  the  country,  the  recipes 
in  this  pa'nphlet  can  be  used  whether  eggs  are  scarce  or  plentiful.    The  smaller 
number  of  eggs  called  for  in  a  recipe  gi?/©  an  appetising  dish.    But  when  the 
honenaker  has  an  abundance  .of  eggs,  she 'can  use -the  larger  number  called  for  in 
the  recipe  and  get  more  food  value.  '  Egg  dishes,  such  as  custards  and  puddings, 
'?7ill  be  smoother  and  richer  when  more  eggs  are  used. 

Broadcasters  may  wish  to  tell  their  listeners  of  this  16-page  booklet. 
Free  copies  of  "Egg  Dishes  Foir  Any  Meal"  may  be  obtained  by  vrriting  to  the  VJar 
Food  Administration,  Office  of  Distribution,  821  Market  Street,  Room  700,  San 
Francisco,  3,  California. 


01  HONS  i.lAKE  YOU  CRY  R-ELPIJi 

Mot  long  ago  house-.^ives  were  crying  for  onions,-  but  couldn't  get  them. 
Noij,  onion  producers  and  wholesalers  are  crying  help,  bebause  they  have  too 
many, .  .especially  in  the  Southern  California  area.    Tlie  onions  that  are  flooding 
the  nai'kets  now  can  be  stored  very  easily  and  successfully. .  .if  Southern  California 
housev.'ives  can  be- urged  to  buy  up  a  fe'..  pounds  ahead,  and  store  them  in  a  cool, 
dry  place,  the  onion    surplus  problem  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

ThBre  af^e  many  flavorful  dishes  centered  around  onions  that  ajre  especially 
good  for  summer  meals. . .French  onion  soud  au  gratin. .. .liver  and  onions. . .many 

variations  of  the  stuffed  onion,-  with  mushrooms,  tomatoes, '  corn  and  green  pepper, 
;..and  of  course,  what  would  a  siimmer  vegetable  salad  be  without  an  onion' or  two? 

■  APRigofs~ARE  theTacItot      ■  ■    ■  _  , 

A  biunper  crop  of  apricots  is  coning  into  the  Southern  California  markets.., 
so  m.any  that  in  one  record  day,  enough  'cots  came  in  to  supply  everyone  in  the 
Los  Angeles  m.etropolitan  area  with  over  a  pound  apiece.., and  that's  a  lot  of  'cots. 

Of  course,  the  most  obvious  v'ay  of  using  the  crop  is  to  can,  and  "can 
all  you  can".    Can  them  whole,  in  halves,- make  them  into  jam  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  fruits.... or  they  make  excellent  butter. 

A  fruit  salad  made  '^ri.th  fresh  apricots  is  a  delightful  sumrner  cooler, 
either  combined  with  other  fruits,  or  se'rved'  with  cream  cheese.    One  of  the 
simplest  stuffed  apricot  sslads  is  made  by  mixing  cream  cheese-  vdth  a  dash  of 
paprika,  a  half  -teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  tablespoon  of  cream.    'lash,  halve  and 
pit  apricots  and  stuff. them  v:ith  the  cheese. 

Fresh  apricots  make  cool  and  nourishing  desserts  when  added  to  ice  cream, 
sherbets  or  puddings,  pies  or  as  the  "dov.-nside"  of  an  upside  down  cake.  They 
make  excellent  between-m.eal  sna<^£  for  the  children,  and  are  a  good  source  of 
Vitamin  A. 


MARKET  PANORMA 


SAN  FRANCISCiD 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  ^  '  • . 

IN  riODER.;TE^  SUPPLY  - 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  - 
■BEST  VEa:^T.^LE  BUYS- 
IN  ivIODER.iTS  SUPPLY  - 


Apricots,  peaches  and  cantaloups,  (prices  slightly  lower). 
Apricot  canning  season  will  continue  for  -another  week  or  twoi 
Oranges.    'Tatermelons.  (quality  good,  prices  lo?/er) . 
Grapefruit.    Apples  (prices  slightly  lower), 
-Onions,  lettuce,  snap  beans.  .  . 

Cabbage i  potatoes,  tomatoes,  squash  (prices  slightly  higher).' 
Celery  and-  .green  corn  (slightly  lower). 
Carrots,  peas, .  beets.  ... 

SEATTLE  .  '■*. 

Apriqots  (canning  season  on)  cherries  (slightly  below 
ceiling). 

Cantaloups  and  v/atermelons  (prices  lower). 
Oranges  (selling^  at  ceiling  except  for  smaller  sizes), 
.ipples  ('Vashington  transparents  -  reasonable  prices). 
Calif,  peaches,  seedless  grapes,  honeydew  and  honeyball 
melons,  (prices  high).    Grapefruit  (ceiling)  avocados, 
berries,  bananas. 

Snap  beans,  celery,  squash,  tomatoes, 
IN  MODER.ITE  SUPPLY  t-  Carrots  and  bunched  vegetables,  potatoes.    Onions  and 

■        -peas-  (slightly  higher). 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  -       Cabbage  ,  (ceilicg),  cauliflower  and  lettuce  (higher), 

'cucumbers,  eggplant,    j-isparagus  (season  practically'"  over.) 
The  first  local  green  corn  is  arriving  from  TTapato  district  -  quality  good. 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  - 
JN.  MODERATE  SUPPLY  - 

IN..  LIGHT  SUPPLY  - 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS- 


PORTLAND 


BEST  FRUIT  BUTS- 


Local  cherries  (light  types  lov/er  than  dark)  -  ready  for 
canning.   -.Apricots  ■-  ready  for  canning. 

Peaches  (ready  for 'canning  in  about  2  weeks),  bush  berries. 
Grapefruit.    Cantaloups  and  v/atermelons  (prices  lov/er,  but 
wide  rarge  -in  quality) . 

Potatoes,.'-  (locals  lower,  California  imports  higher). 
Beets,  snap  beans  and  tomatoes,  (prices  lower)  celery. 
Carrots  (higher  -  coming  from  California  to  relieve  local 
shortage)  cabbage  (ceiling)  cauliflower,  lettuce,  peas 
and  onions  (higher)... 
The  first  local  green  corn,  cucujmbers  and  tomatoes  are  .  appearing  -  prices  still 
near  ceiling,  but  will  probably  decline  as  receipts  increase. . 


IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  - 

BEST  VEGETABLE  .BUY' 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  - 


LOS  ANGELES 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  - 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY 


IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  - 


Apricots,  peaches  (prices  lower). 

Plums,  cantaloups  (slightly ■"■higher)  watermelons  (lower), 
oranges. and  avocados  (all  varieties  high  except  blacks). 
Apples  (Astrachan)  lower  -  Gravensteins  from  .Sonoma 
starting  to  arrive,  figs  (Black  Mission),  youngberries  and 
boysenberries    (higher) , grapefruit,  lemons,  bananas,  straw- 
berries (ceiling)  all  varieties  of  raspberries  going  to 
canneries  since  ceilings  established. 
BEST  VEGET/xBLE  BUYS-  Onions,  corn,  lettuce. 

IN  MODERiiTE  SUPPLY  -  Snap  beans,  cabbage  and  potatoes  (higher)  cucumbers  (best 

quality  at  ceiling)  bunched  vegetables. 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  -       Cauliflower  (high),  peas  and  bell  peppers  (at  ceiling). 
inSGELLi'LNEOUS  VEGET/iEXES  ON  TIIE  WHOLESALE  MARKET  -  asparagus,  rhubarb,  banana 
squash,  endive,  romaine,  mushrooms,  watercress,  dill,  okra,  parsnips,  garlic. 


U.  S.  OtP  ' 
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A  Service  .      '  San  Francisco,  California 

To. Directors  of  Women's  Eadio  Programs  July  22,  1944 

IN  THIS  ISSTa 

iiOV  .TEEY  EAT.-.  ...>>....••  •■  Pioneer  report  from  the  Comtined  Jood  Board 

on  what  they  eat  "in  England,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  a  note  on  Germany, 

A  FLAG  I'ASZS  TEE  SPOT  "A"  ^.wards,  ai'id  how  they  are  earned  an,d 

av/arded  to  food  processors  "by  the  "i%r  Food 
Administration. 

YITAi4li?S...L0ST? 

STMSD? 

STOLEUTc  Fresh  air  and  v^ater  are  good  for  man  or 

beasto . .  ."but  not  for  the -lif  e  of  a  vitamin. 

FZATHEH  ■•.^EIGET  VEGETABLES,  How  vegetables  are  dehydrated  commercially. 

Ui'CLE  SAi'PS  GPOCEEY  ST0F.3  Uncle  ,Sam  has  lots  of  customers  to  satisfy 

....here's  hovr  he  does  it. 


US  Department  ^kgrtcuHure 

food  Distribulion  KdministrQiion 
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HQ¥  THSY  EAJ  H 

iTow  that  the  Oom"bined  Food  Board  has  released  its  pioneer  report  on  the  | 
food  supplies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  comparisons  I 
can  now  "be  made  tetween  current  and  pre-war  eating  habits  in  the  three  countries; 

iEl^c;kjji£  on  the  Kllk  Su-pply 

The  report  shows  that  in  1943,  Americans  were  using  ahout  16  percent  more 
milk  and  milk  products  (excluding  butter)  than  before  the  war.    Canada,  too,  has 
bnen  using  more  milk  than  before  the  war,  but  the  Canadians  do  not  eat  inuch  cheesC'' 
Si.g'lish  consuTjers  are  eating  more  than  t'Adce  the  amount  of  cheese  that  Americans 
eat,  and  more  than  three  times  as  rnuch  as  Canadians^    But  they  are  still  getting 
25  percent  less  milk  and  milk  products  than  we  are*  ! 

The  Meat  Situation  \ 

Americans  h3.ve  fared  well  at  the  meat  course,  having  received  on  the  average  ; 
of  141  pomids  of  meat  per  person  last  year.    Before  the  war,  the  average  per  ' 
capita  consumption  was  134. 9  pounds^     The  average  Canadian  got  about  134  pounds 
oi  aeat  in  1943  and  the  average  Britisher  got  only  about  107  pounds. 

Jish,  Poultry  and  Eg.gs 

AmaEing- Is. -the  fac5t' that  before  the  vrar,  Americans  were.  eatin'g'-S- times' as 
much  pou3. Dry  as'  the  British ,  and  now  we -re  actuct-lly  consuming  12  times  as  much. 
Englan.d  s  fish  consuiuption  is  still  double  that  of  Canada  a.id  the  United  States^ 
In  terms  of  both  poultry  and  fish,  'the  average  Britisher  go':  only  18  pounds 
while  the  average  American  got  about  28  pounds.  ■ 

England '  s  ■  supply  .of  .  eggs  is  only  about  cJhe-half  that  of  the  United  States. 
There,  the  ccns'omer  received  about  29  shell  eggs  last  year.    Dried  eggs,  ob- 
tained through  lend-lease,  are -helping  vo  fill  the  gap. 

Fat  of  the  Lands  ■  ■ 

As  far  as  lard  and  shor!;enlng  and  other  fat-bearing  foods  p„re  concerned, 
English  suppLve:^  ^re  ^^eriouslj'  de f  icien-i- ■- .  e  15  por.'ceriv  less  than  America' Ss    The  \ 
English  have  alw^ays  uaben  more  bu^;ter  oh^n  k.iC.i£  ic^a^  -  although  not  so  much  as 
the  Oana.dians,  who  are  the  biggest  butter  eaters  in  the  world. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  ,  .  ■  ' 

In  the  U.S.-  ou.-  fresh  fruit  production  is  limited  only  by  weather  and  crop 
yields..    During  the  v&r,  our  coni-'umption  of  tcmatoes  and  citrus  fruits  increased 
by  16  percent      Total  citrus  fruit  and  tomato  bupp..:*  es  averaged  103  pc'unds  per 
capitas  and  other  fruits  fco'ialed  about  104  p'ounds  per  capita*    Each  Canadian  got  | 
about  62  pounds  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits,  and  about  72  pounds  of  other  fruit' 
last  yearu    In  G-reat  Britain  expectant  m.others  and  infants  have  had  an  adequate 
supply  of  fruit  juices,  but  to  the  ordinary  consumer,  a  glass  of  fruit  juice  is 
a  rare  treat  which  cnly  ccnes  once  or  tv/ice  a  year.    English  housewives  are 
finding  potatoes  a  poor  substitute  for  citrus  fruits,  even  though  potatoes  con- 
tain Vi  liamin  Co 

VJith  all  her  imports  cut  off,  Canada  has  been  forced  to  rely  on  her  own 
short  growing  season  for  her  vegetable  requirement s»    Her  supplies  of  green 
and  leafy  vegetables  averaged  33  pounds  per  capita.    The  British  have  a  program 
similar  to  our  Victory  gardens,  which  they  call  the  "Dig  for  Victory"  campaign. 
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that  has  been  so  successful  that  Engjland  now  has  vegetable  supplies  large 
enough  to  insure  everyone  133  pounds  of  green  vegetables.    This  is  42  percent 
larger  than  that  of  the  United  States* 

Fo  Tat  of  the  Land  in  G-eraany 

In  contrast  to  the  food  supplies  in  these  three  countries,  here  -are  the 
amounts  of  food  allowed  the  average  consumer  in  Germany  each  year:     28  pounds 
of  meat,  23  pounds  of  fat,  26  pounds  of  sugar  and  26  quarts  of  skimmed  milk. 

Food  rations  in  most  of  the  occupied  countries  are  even  lover* 

Fo  :d  processors  who  have  gone  ahead  to  set  records  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  production,  despite  v;artime  difficulties,  are  receiving  the  V/ar  Food  Admin- 
istration's "A"  Award  for  achievement. 

At  present,  172  food  processing  plants  across  the  country  are  flying  the 
"A"  Award  flag,  v^hich  represent  the  same  high  standards  of  work  for  food 
processing  as  the  Army-Favy  "E"  Av-ard  does  for  industrial  production, 

vThat  it  Looks  Like  , 

The  verdant  green  background  of  the  flag  symboliizes  the  agricultural  base 
of  the  food  processing  industry.    The  center  design... a  circle  formed  by  a  head 
of  wheat  on  one  side  and  a  steer  gear  on  the  cthero .. signifies  full  agricultural 
production.    Within  the  circle  is  the  blue  "A"  for  achievement.    A  white  star 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  flag  indicates  a  year  of  outstanding 
accompli  shment . 

The  flag  must  be  won  anev;  each  year.    Hov;ever,  once  a  plant  gets  recog- 
nition, it  strives  to  maintain  a  high  record  of  production  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  a  nev;  flag.    Each  succ-essive  flag  carries  an  additional  servico^star 
on  the  left  hand  corner. .. one  for  each  year  the  award  is  granted. 

How  and  Wh:"  Av;ards  are  Kade 

The  flag  was  designed  to  represent  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  plant  as 
a  whole.    A  pin  has  also  been  designed  for  employees  to  v/ear  as  their  personal 
symbol  of  cooperation.    The  pin  bears  the  central  device  carried  on  the  flag 
and  the  words,  "Achievement  Av;ard  -  Food  Fights  For  Freedom"^    Over  100*000 
food  processing  workers  in  the  United  States  have  earned  these  pins. 

Nominations  for  the  "A"  Award  are  originated  by  Regional  Directors  of  the* 
Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration. .. or  by  commodity  branches  of 
the  Office  of  Distribution  in  Washington,  D«  C,    Any  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Distribution  may  also  propose  a  plant  for  consideration.^  Any  awards  board 
then  considers  the  nominations  and  recommends  final  action  to  the  Director  of 
Food  Distribution. 

Both  the  War  and  IJavy  I)epartnients  have  expressed  their  desire  to  have  a 
part  . in  awarding  the  "A"  to  outstanding  food  processors.    Therefore,  an  Army  ■' 
or  Navy  Officer  makes  the  presentation  of  .the  flag  at  a  special  ceremony  at 
the  recognized  plant. 
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VITAi^'iIFS  -  .LOST.  STRAYED  OR  SSOLW 

Fresh  air  and  water  are  good  for  man  and  "beast. .  ."but  not  for  the  life  of  a  \ 
vitamin.  •  .  j 

The  homemaker  who  wants  to  assure  her  family  vitamins  in  proportion  to  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  consumed,  must  "buy  only  the  amount  of  perishalDle  foods  her 
family  will  eat.    The  longer  vegetables  and  fruits  stay  in  the  market  and  in 
home  storage,  the  more  vitamins  lost,  •  | 

"G"  is  an  Easy  Victim  '  '  ■  ' 

Vitamin  C  is  easily  destroyed.    Heat  and  air  are  tvro  of  its  common 
enemies  and  water  will  dissolve  it.    So  even  though  some  of  the  "greens",  which 
are  relatively  good  sources  of  Vitamin  C,  may  seem  dirty  when  they  come  from 
the  garden,  they  should  not  "be  soaked  in  water,    >Jash  then)  quickly  in  one  water 
"bath.    Lift  them,  out  and  place  in  fresh  water.    By  several  quick  rinsings,  the 
grit  and  dirt  will  sink  to  the  "bottom  of  the  "basin  and  the  vegeta'bles  will  not 
he  "bruised  or  crushed.    And  crushing,  also  is  ajaother  way  to  lose  some  of  the 
Vitamin  C. 

Death  "by  Drowning  and  Knifing 

When  cooking  fresh  greens  use  just  enough  water  to  keep  them  from  sticking 
to  the  pan.    By  cooking  vegeta'bles  in  "briskly  "boiling,  slightly  salted  water. 
Vitamin  C  is  retained  longer. .hut  remeraher  to  use  as  little  water  as  possible. 

The  less  cut  surfaces  there  are,  the  less  vitamins  v/ill  "be  exposed  to  water 
and  air.    Cut  vegetables  in  large  pieces  rather  than  small  ones.... or  better  yet,' 
boil  them  with  skins  on. 

Vegetables  that  are  to  be  grated  or  diced  should  be  fixed  Just  before  using. 
Cole  slaw,  for  example,  should  be  shredded  at  the  last  minute  so  the  air  will 
not  have  much  time  to  destroy  the  Vitamin  C.    Vegetables  that  are  shredded  lose 
less  vitamins  than  those  that  have  been  chopped.     The  use  of  a  plastic  knife  for 
shredding  results  in  less  vitamin  loss  than  using  a  metal  one. 

Thiamin,  riboflavin  and  niacin, ., three  of  the  B  vitamins,  are  soluble  in> 
water  also,  Foods  rich  in  these  vitamins  should  not  be  soaked,  and  the  liquid 
in  which  they  are  cocked  should  be  used,  .... 

Preserve  the  Vitamins,  '^oo^ 

There  is  a  knack  of  preparing  frozen  foods  in  order  to  keep  the  vitamins, 
too.  Keep  them"  frozen  hard  until  you're  ready  to  use  them.  Vegetables  should 
be  placed  frozen,  into  slightly  salted,  boiling  water. 

In  canning,  acid  fruits  and . tomatoes  retain  their  Vitamin  C  better  than 
do  non-acid  vegetables.    A  good  bit  of  the  B  vitamins  dissolve  in  .canning,  so'  ' 
if  the  liquor  in  the  jar  is  not  used,  much  of  this  vitamin  value  will  be  lost. 

V.Tiether  foods  'are  canned,  frozen  or  dehydrated,  -there  are  several  points  '    '•  ' 
to  remember  if  vitami.n  value'  is  to  be  retained.    Select  produce  of  prime  "■ 
Quality  and  maturity.    Second,  prepare  food  immediately  before  it  has  time  to 
deteriorate.    Use  product  within  a  year,  if  possible,  from  the  time  it  was  pre- 
pared. 
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SEHYDHA-TIOI'  -  I?  ISF'T  x'5¥ 

Dehs'drated  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  whit'e  and  ev/eet  potatoes,  catbage 
and  beets  taste  about  the  sa-e  as  fresh  stored  vegetables  v;ben  they  have  been 
recoustituted  with  V'rtsr.    Others  take  on  an  entirely  new  flavor  when  dried. 

As  for  food  value,  freshly  dehj'drated  vegetables  contain  about  the  same 
aucant  of  protein,  starch  and  su^-ar  as  fresh  or  canned  vegetables.     Some  of 
t.te  vitpmin  vslue  is  lost  but  this  factor  is  being  overcome  rs  the  dehydration 
prccesa  is  improved. 

The  faster. the  water- evaporation,  the  less  vitamin  loss  there  is. 

Dehydration  as  a  cetliod  of  food  processing  is  old.     The  Egj^ptians  dried 
foods  thousands  of  years  ago.     The  American  Indians  were  drying  corn,  meat  and 
fish  long  before  the  white  men  came  to  this  country.    Their  peramican  was  made 
from  strips  of  buffalo  meat  which  was  beaten  until  crumply.    The  Indians  added 
melted  tallo'--  to  these  meat  crumbs  and  the  mixture  was  stored  in  leather  bags 
where  it  would  keep  for  long  periods.    Our  Few  England  forefathers  took  a  tip  ^ 
from  the  Indians  and  dried  corn,  fruit  and  codfish.    In  fact,  drying  codfish  . 
for  export  v/as  the  first  commercial  food  industry  of  Forth  America.  Dried 
vegetables  v/ere  used  during  the  v/ar  between  the  states.    At  that  time, 
"dessicated  vegetables". .. .as  they  were  called. .meant  added  nourishment  and 
lighter  packs  for  the  soldiers.    And  when  the  Klondike  goid  rush  vias  on,  part 
of  the  grub  supply  for  miners  was  dried  Dotatoea.     Then,  during  the  last  v;orld 
war,  9  million  pounds  of  dehydrated  f  oods. .mainly  potatoes  and  soiip  mixtures 
went  overseas  to  cur  forces. 


FEAIHEH-W3I&HT  V5Gj:TABLES 

•From  January  through  Juue  of  this  year,  120  million  pounds  of  dehydrated 
vegetables  have  been  produced  to  meet 'the  immense  needs  of  war... 90  percent  of 
this  output  going  to  the  armed  forces  and  countries  under  lend-lease. 

While  there  were  only  16  vegetable  dehydration  companies  in  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  v^ar,  there  are  now  around  150.    Dehydrated  foods 
have  played  an  important  role  in  this  vrar  because  they  save  cargo  and  shipping 
storage  space.    In  addition,  dried  foods  keep  well  and  retain* much  of  their 
original  food  value,  flavor  and  texture. 

Eow  it's  Done  Commercially  " 

Vegetables  for  dehydration- are  cut  into  cubes,  strips  or  shreds.  Then 
they  are  placed  on  trays  or  conveyor  belts  and  either  dried  in  cabinets  or  run 
through  drying  tunnels.  The  drying  time  ranges  from  eight  to  fifteen  hours... 
the  principle  being  to  dry  the  vegetables  from  the  inside  out.  This  exterior 
of  the  vegetable  i^  kept  moi^t  by  controlled  humidity  in  the  drier  until  the 
inner  product  is  of  a  desired  temperature.  Most  of  the  water  is  evarora.ted  in 
the  eairly  stages  of  drying  and  then  the  heat  is  decreased. 

As  you  may  know,  vegetables,  are  75  to  95  percent  water.    At  the  end  of 
the  dehydration  process,  this  water  content  is  cut  to  as  little  as  5  percent, 
and  the  vegetables  shrink  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  the  size  when  fresh.  This 
method  of  processing  cuts  weight  even  more  than.  bulk. .. .to  one-tenth  that  of 
the  raw  product. 
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Containers  are  Important 

As  soon  as  the  vater  has  been  evaporated,  the  ve^.:eta"bles  must  "be  sealed 
immediately.     The  development  of  the  container  industry  for  dehydrated  vegetalDles 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  dehydration  itself.  ^  The  container  must  be  moisture, 
air,  vaPor  and  grease-proof.    It  must  "be    odorless,  tasteless  and  non- toxic. 
Besides  this,  it  must  "be  strong  and  durable,  immune  to  insects  and  corrosion. 
Lost  of  the  dehydrated  vegetables  are  at  present  packed  in  five-gallon  tin  con- 
tainers',   Two  of  these  containers  are  packed  in  a  wood  or  fiber  outer  shipping 
case  which  is  reinforced  by  metal  strapping  for  shipment,  overseas. 


ADD  WATER  AND  IT'S  SOUP 

Dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soups  have  appeared  regularly  on  the  plentiful  food 
lists  for  civilians  this  year.     Since  these  dry  soup  mixes  have  come  into 
volume  production  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  are  still  unknovm 
to  many  consumers. 

The  homemaker  who  lacks  time  to  prepare  soups  at  home  will  find  the  dry-mix 
and  dehydrated  soups  a  convenience  food.    These  soups  are  packed  in  paper  bags 
or  boxes  and  the  small  package  is  usually  sufficient  for  four  to  six  servings, 
?or  preparation,  v/ater  or  milk 'is  added,  and  after  a  fev;  minutes  of  simmering 
the  soup  is  ready  for  the  family.    Hovrever,  the  homemaker  should  follovr  dir- 
ections on  the  box  since  each  manufacturer  has  tested  his  ovm  product  for 
best  results. 

Freshness  Counts 

At  present  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  .of,  the  different 
brands  of  dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soups.    Some  consumers  may  have,  tried  brands 
that  were  not  'p'ala,table.  .as'  a  result  have  not  made  .additional  purchases,  Si.n.ce 
these  sou'ps  under  present  packaging  stay  at  peak  quality  only  about  six  months, 
freshness  is  one  of  prime  considerations  when  purchase  is  made,  Consum-ers 
should  select  the  freshest  looking  packa,ges  and  get  acquainted  with  the  fast»- 
moving  brands.    These  dried  soups  grow  stale  in  grocery  stores  and  in  homes; 
so  they  should  not  be  purchased  too  long  ahead  of  using,  time.    And  all  the 
contents  of  a  package  should  be  used  immediately  when  the  package  is  opened.. 
Some  concerns  code  their  packages  on  date  of  maziufacture  and  systematically 
supply  distributors  with  fresh  stocks.    By  removing  from  shelves  the-  over-r-age 
stocks,  they  assure  the  customer  a  product  of  high  quality. 

The  nutritional  value  of  these  soups  is  largely  that  of  the  chief  ingred- 
ients, .  .cereals,  legumes  or  vegetables.  . 

About  75  percent  of  the  dry-mix  soups  manufactured  at  present  have  a  cereal 
base  and  are  the  chicken  noodle  or  beef  noodle  variety.     In  the  remaining  25. 
percent  produced,  legumes  or  vegetables'  are  the  major  ingredients.    A  few  of 
the  legume  dry-mix  soups  have  a  soybean  base.    Pulverized  pea.s  and  beans  are 
the  major  ingredients.    For  food  value,  thfese  dry-mix  soups  made  with  legumes 
are  the  most  sigfiificant.     The  vegetable  dry-mix  soups 'are  made  from  a  variety 
of  dehydrated  vegetables,  a  few  wi1^h  soybean  base.    Dehydrated  carrots  and  white 
potatoes  are  the  principal  vegetables  used. 

Dehydrated  soups  for  civilian  use  are  made  from  vegetables  and  other  pro- 
ducts which  are  combined  into  a  liquid  soup  and  then  dehydrated.    This  variety, 
which  represents  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  dry  soups  manufactured,  is  used 
chiefly  as  baby  food* 


l^ZLE  SAi:'S  CtEOGEHY  STORS 


The  Office  of  Distribution,  '■'ar  Food  Administration,  hr^s.the  v;artime 
assigriijent  of  seeing  that  necessary  groceries  are  made  available .  to  our  armed 
forces,  allies  and  territories.  Stockpiles  must  be  maintained  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  meet  v/ar  needs.    But  v;hen  certain  food  reserves  are  no  longer 
needed  to  meet  non-civilian  requirements,  they  are  relea.sed  to  American  consumers 
Inventories  are  constantly  reviewed.    By  so  doing,  danger  of  excessive  surpluses' 
to  disrupt  markets  after  the  v^ar  is  reduced  and  stocks  are  kept  in  fresh  con- 
dition*   To  prevent  deterioration  in  goverriment-owned  foods. ..  .particularly  of 
a  perishable  nature... the  V'ar  Food  Administration  "turns"  its  stock  which  is  an 
established  trade  practice. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  V/ar  Food  Adjaini  strati  on  sold  back  into 
civilian  trade  channels  more  than  15  million  dollars  vorth  of  food  during  May 
and  June.     The  list  included  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  fruit,  dairy 
products,  eggs,  beans,  peas,  rice,  fish  products,  and  Irish  potatoes  for  manu- 
facture of  starch. 

Occasionally  the  inventory  reveals  relatively  small  lots  of  food  v;hich  are 
"out  of  position"  for  government  use.     This  means,  for  example,  that  food  sent 
to  one  part  of  the  country  for  shipment  overseas  may  be  released  to  the  trade 
because  of  changed  shipping  schedules. 

Some  of  the  stocks  released  were  built  up  as  a  result  of  purchase  under 
price  support  programs. .. .which  the  War  Food  Administration  has  undertaken  to 
encourage  production  and  to  assure  adecuate  supr!lif;s.     These  purchases  are 
made  during  the  period  of  peak  production,'  and  as  production  declines  and  the 
market  can  absorb  the  commodities  they  are  fed  back  to  consumer  channels. 

The  I'le.T  Food  Administration's  Office  of  Distribution  through  its  Sales 
Division  is  attempting  to  make  -use  of  established  normal  trade  channels  to 
release  food  stocks  for  civilian  use.    G-cnerally,  the  original  packer  is  given 
the  first  chance  to  buy  back  food  stocks.    Any  balance  not  sold  in  that  manner 
is  distributed  through  other  usual  trade  channels. 

l-iarketing  Plentiful  Foods 

Although  American -produced  food  can  not  alv^ays  fill  every  wartime  demand 
put  on  it  by  civilians,  our  armed  forces  and  allies,  there  are  periods  of 
market  surpluses. .«,  at  least  seasonally  and  locally.  .,, 

This  periodical  abundance  may  be  due  to  particularly  favorable  grovdng 
weather  and  above  normal  yields.    Or  a  crop  may  be  overplante.d  because  the 
year  before  there  was  a  belov;  average  yield  and  prices  at  the  market  advanced. 
Or,  sometimes  storage  and  transportation  facilities  are  limited. 

The  Office  of  Distribution,  V/ar  Food  Administration,  has  been  assigned 
the  Job  of  seeing  that  food  produced  on  American  fa'rms  is  available  at  the 
place  it  is  needed  at  the  right  time  -and  in  the  proper  form,     v/hen  there 
are  plentiful  f ocds. ....  especially  perishables. ...  the  ¥ar  Food  Administration 
attetrpts  to  see  that  they  are  consumed  fresh  or  canned  and  stored  for  future 
use.     This  not  only  helps  to  assure  adeouate  diets  for  the  civilian  population 
the  yea.r  arom-.d,  but  provides  the  American  farmer  a  market. 

To  keep  the  American  public  informed  as  to  plentiful  foods,  the  Office 
of  Distribution  issues  a  weekly  check  li st. . . . .also  an  advance  list  of  foods, 
liiroly  to  "be  rler.tiful  for  the  month  ahead. 
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IviAEKET  PAlTORAiylA  - 
SAN  FMFCISCO 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. .... .Apricots  (canning  season  over  soon) 

Peaches  (prices  low-canning  peaches  to  arrive  soon) 
Cantaloups 

IK  MODERATE  SU'PPLY..^ Apples  (prices  lower)  '  -  -  '  . 

lU  LIGSIT  SUPPLY..,., cEigs  (slightly  higher) 

BEST,  VEG-ETABLE  BUYS.oSnap  "beans,  and  peas  (prices  slightly  lower)  • 

Onions  (heavy  supply  -  increased  consumption  needed) 
Lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  corn 
IN  hODSFATE  SUPPLY. .  .Celery ,  spinach,  eggplant,,  and  peppers  (prices  dropped)  " 
111  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  Artichokes  and  cahbage  (prices  slightly  higher) 

LOS  ANGELES    "        '  ' 

BEST  ERUIT  BUYS^ . . . . oApricots  and  peaches  (canning  season  full  swing) 
IN  MOBEFATE  SUPPLY. ..Santa  Rosa  plums  (lower)  i 

Summer  avocados  (prices  lower  than  for  Fuertes) 
Cantaloups,  watermelons,  grapefruit,  oranges,  lemons, 
nectarines) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.. ....Cherries,  figs, 'and  Fuerte  avocados  (high)  ' 

Strav/berries  and  raspberries  and  "bananas  (selling  at  ceiling), 
Boysenberries  and  Youngberries  (higher)  ■■, 
Limes  and  new  crop  apples  (high) 

Bartlett  pears  (from  Sacramento  Valley)  and  Mexican  pineapples 
BEST  '\n!;GETABLE  BUYS*. Onions  (low  prices) 

'  Lettuce  (prices  dropped  -  growers  not  harvesting  so  much  this 

week  in  effort  to  stabilize  price) 

Rhubarb,  corn  and  potatoes 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. »o Cabbage,  squash  and  bunched  vegetables 

Peas  (best  quality  selling  at  ceiling)Snap  beans  (slightly 

higher) 

IN  LIGHT  SLtPPLY. . . . .  oSweet  potatoes  and  asparagus  (high)  Cauliflower  (slightly 

higher)  Some  Lima  beans  on  the  market 
Good  eggplant  and  cucumbers  at  ceiling.    Leeks,  green  onions  rather  high,  celery 
prices  decliningg  Miscellaneous  vegetables;  romaine,  endive,  mushroons,  napa, 
parsnips,  garlic^  okra  and  v;atercresSo 

•    ■  PORTLAND 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY, . .Apples  (sise  improving,  prices  fairly  high) 

Cherries,  peaches,  cantaloups  and  watermelons  (high) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .... ^Apricots  (much  in  demand,  but  growers  get  higher  prices  for 

Eastern  shipment,    (quality  not  best  ~  prices  ceiling) 
Berries  (short  supply  due  heat  last  few  days  -  ceiling  prices) 

BEST  "VEGETABLE  BUYS.. Snap  beans,  summer  squash  and  bunched  vegetables  (other  than 

turnips- shortage  due  to  work  worm;  damage)    Corn  (local 
arriving  'in  large  amounts  -  prices  lower;  Calif,  corn  plenty) 
Tomatoes  (heavy  arrivals  from  California  -  locals  blighted 
and  show  lack-  of  moisture) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .» Local  potatoes  and  Washington  onions  '''   '  ',       ,  / 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY* .... .Cabbage,  peaS  (high, coming,  from  Seattle  and  Oregon  Coast) 

SEATTLE  cherries.. 
BEST  JRUIT  BUYSf  o. .,  .Apples  (lower),  apricots  (firm  prices,  overripe, lov/er) ,.  / 
IN  i>'iODEEATB  SUPPLY. . o Grape s ,  honeydew  melons  and  loganberries  (lower  prices) 

Peaches  (much  lower,  especially  small  sizes)  . 
XN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Citrus  fruits 

BEST  "VBGEiABLE  BUYS.  .Celery ,  corn,  soft  squash,  tomatoes  (plentiful, prices  lower) 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.,, peas  (reasonable)  lettuce  (slightly  lower) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cabbage  (ceiling)  cauliflower  (high) 
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DI.TORTIME  IN  RUSSIA 


How  oior  Allies  live,  and  what  their  food  habits  are,  become  subjects  of 
increasing  interest  to  Americans  as  the  war  continues. 

Your  listeners  may  be  interested  in  knowing  what  Russians  eat,  day 
after  day. and  how  they  struggled  to  keep  going  Y>rhen  a  rich  share  of  their 
agricultural  lands  fell  to  the  Germans. 

Dr,  Mark  Graubard,  a  bio-chemist  with  the  ^Jar  Food  Administration,  has 
studied  the  food  habits  of  peoples  over  the  globe,  including  Russia.    He  points 
out  that  the  Russians  have  depended  mainly  upon  black  bread,  potatoes,  and 
cabbage  for  their  subsistence  these  v;ar  years. 

Potatoes  are  the  mainstay  for  many  meals.    They  are  usually  boiled  in 
their  jackets  and  eaten  with  "borstch"  a  Russian  soup.    Borstch  may  be  made 
with  a  beef  stock  base  if  the  Russian  housewife  can  get  meat.    But  meat  is  very 
scarce;  so  more  often  this  soup  is  made  of  onions,  cabbage,  parsley,  beets 
or  tomatoes. 

Russians  like  a  vdde  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    And  unless  the 
skin  or  rind  is  inedible,  these  fruits  and  vegetables  are  seldom  pared.  Raw 
vegetables  are  favorites,  and  children  frequently  munch  on  carrots  and  cucumbers. 
Onions  and  young  sugar  beets  are  also  preferred  raw. 

Rural  Russians  Eat  Better 

When  the  Russians  have  the  time  and  opportunity,  they  raise  truck  ' 
gardens.    But  since  they  don't  have  the  equipment  for  canning  that  Americans 
have, ..and  since  there  is  little  commercially  canned  food  available. . .the ^ 
Russians  store  their  garden  produce  in  cellars.    Certain  fruits,  like  apples  . 
and  pears  are  also. stored  in  these  cellars.    As  a  result,  country  folk  eat 
better  than  the  city  dwellers  because  they  can'  raise  much  of  their  own  food. 

Fish  Instead  of -Meat 

With  beef  scarce,  Russians  eat  large  quantities  of  fish,  usually  sardines 
and  salted  heri.'ing.    A  favorite  meat  dish  is  made' from  pigs'  or  calves'  feet... 
cooked  and  jellied.    Sometimes.' hard  cooked  eggs... are  sliced  into  the  meat  stock 
before  it  jells.    Poyltry,  and  eggs  are  not  generally  found  on  the  markets  now. 

Butter  is  almost  unknown  to  most  Russians  as  a  spread' on; 'Ijre.ad.    Any  '  - 
fat  the  homemaker ■ can  get  is  used  in  cooking.    Bread  is  spread  with  jam,  often^  ^ 
made  from  plums.    Of  cdjirse,  sugar  for  jam  making  is  very  scarce;,  in  ■Russia '-how-.' 

They  Use  the  Whole  Grain  •       r....; :  '■:.'•.  ■■"  '■■ 

Russian  bread  is  ordinariljr  made  from  rye,  but  it  dpesn 't/lo'dk. like  'our'  ■■ 
rye  bread.  ,  It's  very  dark,  heavy  and  sour.    'The  whole  grain  is  used  to  make 
the  bread  vjhich  accounts  for  the  color.    Russians  don't  refine  their  cereal 
foods  as  Americans  do. 

Milk  is  given  to  children,  but  rarely  drunk  by  adults.    Cottage  cheese     ■-  ' 
mixed  with  raw  vegetables  and  soured  cream  is  a  favorite  dish,  and  sour  milk 
is  often  eaten  with  a  dish  of  potatoes. 

An  interesting  dessert  that  is  served  in  Russia  is  made  by  cooking  carrots 
with  sugar  and  spices.    Desserts  of  any  kind  are  a  holiday  "special"  in  Russia, 
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RECIPE-nENU  GOIITEST 

In  the  February  5  issue  of  Radio  Round-Up  v/e  told  of  a  victory  recipe- 
menu  contest  being  sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Nutrition  Programs  Branch  of  the  TJar  Food  Administration. 
The  contest  ended  Hay  31  and  winners'  of  the  $700  in  war  bonds  and  stamps  vjere 
recently  named. 

There  were  five  kinds  of  recipe-menu  combinations  on  which  a  participant 
could  v/rite,    1,    A  no-ration  point  recipe  (some  food  items  in  the  menus  for 
the  other  two  meals  could  require  ration  points  ).    2.    A  lo\7-point  main  dish 
recipe  (some  food  items  in  the  menus  for  the  other  two  meals  could  require 
ration  points).     3.    A  quic':-cooking  recipe  v;hich  could  be  prepared  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,    4-.    A.  recipe  for  a  foreign  dish,  such  as-  goulash  or  chop 
suey,  -.vhich  v/cuid  be  easily  acceptable  to  the  American  public,    5.    A  recipe 
for  a  nev/'food,  such  as  soybeans,  '  tastefully  prepar 3d. 

A  Notable  Contribution 

The  most  heartening  result  gf  the  contest' was' the ^ increasing  nation- 
mde  interest  shown  in  good. nutrition.    -Thousands  of  entries  were  received, 
with  31  states  in  the  'anion  represented."    The  contest  was  unique  in  that  the 
participants  not  only  were  required  to  submit  a  recipe  for  the  main  dish  at 
dinner,  but  also  merjus  for  all  meals  for  one  day,  ■  To- win  a  prize,  the  author 
not  only  had  to  have  an  outstanding  recipe  but  the  menus  must  include  the 
basic  seven  food  groups  which  scientists  tell  us  should  be  eaten  daily  for 
good  health.  ^  The  contest  was  cited  In  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  on  th6  home  front. 

The  yjinners 

■  The  five  v/inners  of  the  first  prizes,  a  $50  viar  bond  each,  were  Sarah  I.L 
lartcki,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  (no-ration... point  recipe).    Dorothy  Goudek,  Llilv/aukee, 
lisconsin,  (low-ration  point  recipe)      IJlrs.  Clarence  Voges,  Medford  Hillside, 
Massachusetts,  (a  quick-cooking  recipe).    Mrs.  IJargaret  M.  Morris,  Garret  Park, 
Maryland,  (a  foreign  dish)    and  Mrs,  Martin  S'toclce'y, Virginia,  Minnesota,  (a 
new  food).  -    •   ^-  •  - 

Second  and  third  place  winners"  in  each  type  of  recipe-menu,   were  awarded 
025  war  bonds.    In  addition,  $5  in  war.  stamps  were  awarded  to  forty  -contestants, 
eight  in  each  recipe  group.    Eighteen  entries  received  honorable  mention  v/hich 
brought  each  author  one  dollar ' svrorth  of  war  stamps. 

The  recipes  and  .menus  were  examined  by  a  panel  of  judges,  each  a  nation- 
ally knovm  authority  on  food.    Mis;  Melva' B.  Bakkie,  national  director  of 
American  Red  Cross  Nutrition  Service ; .Hiss  Edith  M.  Barber >colamnist  and 
author  of  a' cookbook;  Miss  Nell  Clausen,  president  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association;  Miss  Ida  Jean  Kain,  lecturer  anid  author'  of  a  syndicated  column; 
Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U,  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  1923-/+3;  Mrs.  Hermian  H,  Lowe,  president  of  the"  American 
Federation  of  Women's  Auxiliaries  of  Labor;  and  Dr.  Mark  Graubard  in  charge  of 
labor  education  in  nutrition,  War  Food  Administration, 


In  response  to  popular  interest,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
issue  all  the  winning  recipes  in  booklet  form,  for  free  distribution. 


"RELISHING"  THOSE  MEALS 


Pickle  and  relish  preparations  are  literally  taking  over  the  kitchen 
of  many  an  American  home  these  days.    This  year  with  a  large  amount  of  the 
commercial  stock  of  pickles  going  to  the  armed  forces i  more  women  will  want  to 
put  up  pickles  and  relishes  at  home. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pickles,    Tfe  usually  think  of  pickles  as  cucum- 
bers of  various  sizes, .,  Actually,  the  term  pickles  refers  to  any  vegetables 
or  fruits  that  have  been  preserved  in  vinegar,  salt,,  mustard  or  other  spices. 
Easiest  to  make  at  home  are  fruit  pickles. , .peaches,  crabapples,  pears,  etc. 
These  fruits  are  left  whole  and  simmered  in  a  sweet-sour  sirup.    Then  there  are 
quick-processed  pickles  made  from  vegetables  which  are  salted  down  overnight 
and  com.bined  the  following  day' with  boiling-hot.  vinegar  .and  spice.  ■Dills, 
old-fashioned  cucumber  slices,  and  picallili  are  also  favorites  made  at  home. 
Last,  are  the  relishes,  such  as  "tomato  catsup,-  chill  sauce,  and  chutneys  made 
of  vegetables  or  fruits,,  chopped  and  seasoned,  or  cooked,  down  to  a  spicy,  sauce. 

Pickles  and  relishes  are  not  important  for  their  food  value,  but  they 
do  provide  variety  in  flavor  and  texture  of  food.    Because  of  their  spicy  con- 
trast to  more  bland  foods  they  are  considered  important  enough  to  send  to  the 
armed  f orces. , , even  in  food  supplies  going  to  the  front  lines. 

If  broadcasters  wish  .to  recommend  dependable  pickle  and  relish  recipes 
to  their  listeners,  there,  is  a  i^ew' government  b.ulletin,  off  the  press.    It's   .  . 
called,  "Pickle  an'd  Relish  Recipes" ,  and  was  , prepared.. by  Home  Economists  .in     '  . 
the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   •  A' free :,  copy  may  ..be  requested  f  roro  WiFA  , 
Office  of  Distribution,  821  Market  Street,"  Room  700,  ;San 'Francisco  3,'  Calif  prnia., 

•  ., /:  .  .'...for'Yhat  sour.'hote     "'.'"/^'''r      ^  • 

As  pickles,  catsup  and  certain  processed : foods  requii^- -vinegar  both  as 
a  preservative  and  for  flavor,  the  consumer  may  be  interested"  in  a,  few  of  th.e..  . 
sidelights  on  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  vinegar. 

The  two  principal  types  .of  vinegar  used  in  America  are  cider  and  white  ... 
distilled  vj.negar\^-  Cider  ■vinegar  m'ade  fr-om.  apples  has  .^.een  legs  plentiful  this 
year  because  of  the  ^small  apple"  crop  in  19^3.  ,. -Distilled' vinegar  j  : made  from 
alcohol,  molasses  or/  grain,  .ha.s  .been'-lxm-ited  since,  the"  wai*'  because -.of  -the. need 
to  conserve  these' ingredients  for  milltarj'- .uses'. .  .  .  -         .  ' 

At  the  same  time,  demand  for  both '  types  of  .vinegar  ,h'a's' been  higher  tha.n 
normal  during  the  last  tv/o  years  due  to  increased  quantities  ^required  for 
home  canning  ahd  for- the  m.anuf'acture  of  commercially  processed  foods.  This 
demand  tended  to' 'deplete  the. .normally 'iarge.. stocks  .of  vinegar,  and  inventories 
in  late  19-43  were  reported:  to  \ie  the  'Idwe'st  in  25- years, 

But  There  Will  Be  Enough  'r:.:  -::-  .■  ^-V 

To  assure  adequate  supplies  of  vinegaf  for  industorial  use  and  home  canning 
in  194.-4  >  .the  War  Food  Adinlnistratio-ri'  months 'ago-.,  took'  steps  to  increase  the  . 
production  of  disti-lled  vinegar /which  would  supplement  the  shorter  supplies 
of  cider  vinegar,-  ^  v  ■■  .        '    '  ■ ^  ■:,'  ■  .  ..  • 

Upon  recommendation  of  the' 'War  Fooid  Adfuini  strati  on, -the  War  Produotio.n 
Board  amended  the  molasses  oonservat'ioh .'order.,-.,  The :  change  permitted  molasses- 
using  vinegar  manufact.urers.  to'  get  130- parcen,t -.instead  of -ilO  percent  of,  their 
base  period  allotment  of  molasses  f or  •  vine-g&r ■  production^    '•  '  '  .  ' 
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Secondly,  the  WPE,  on  recommendation  of  the  War  Food  Administration, 
granted  alcohol-using  vinegar  plants  13G  percent  instead  of  110  percent  of 
their  base  period  use  of  alcohol  for  vinegar  production.    The  WPB  also  agreed 
to  grant  special  allotments^ 6f  alcohol- to  regular  cider  vinegar  producers  to 
enable  them  to  produce  distilled  Vinegar- if  their- plant ^facilities  permitted. 

Be  Sure  and  Read  the  Label  "'  - 

TJith  these  three  actions  vinegar  production  was  maintained  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  vrauld  have  been  possible  othervdse.    Consequently,  adequate 
supplies  of- this  preservative  for  cucum.ber  pickles,  tomato  catsup,  salad  dressing, 
pic]cled  meat  and  fish  and  home  cooking  are  assured  for  American  housewives  and 
industrial  users  this  year, 

Homemal:ers  purchasing  vinegar  for  home  canning  should  observe  carefully 
the  acetic  acid  content  listed  on  the  vinegar  bottle  label.    Under  :the  Federal 
Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  all  vinegar  must  have  a  strength  of  at  least  AO- 
grains... or  4-  percent  acetic  acid.    This  requirement  is  the  housevdfe's  protec- 
tion against  a  v;atered  vinegar.    Good  cider  vinegar  usually  averages  50  grains... 
5  percent'  acetic  acid... in.  strength.'   These  differences  in'  potency  become  im- 
portant when  canning  as  recipes  may  need  to  be  interpreted  accordingly.  The 
label  must  also  state  v.'hether  the  vinegar  is  distilled,  cider  or  mixed,  pis-^ 
tilled  or  cider  vinegar  may  be  used  interchangeably  unless  the  homemaker  prefers 
the  apple  flavor  of  cider  vinegar. 


FOOD  GOALS  AIJD  AI.L0CATI0IIS 

Tlirough  a  system  of  food  production' goals  and  food  allocations,  the 
T7ar  Food  Administration  is  working  to  see  that  needs  of  civilians, ' the  armed 
forces  and  our  Allies  are^  fairly  met. 

Production  goals  are'  established  by  the  WFA  on  various  crops  and  com- 
modities in  line  vdth  the  needs  of  the  various  claimants.'  The  goals  must,  come 
before  allocations  are  made  because  it  takes  time  to  grov;  crops,  '  At  best  the 
goals  can  only  provide  a  ro'Ti^^h  idea  of  ?/hat  is  needed  in  production.    But  v/ith- 
out  them  the  farmers  and . cattlemen  would  operate  in  the  dark. 

Allocations  Deal  With  Distribution 

Allocations  deal  more  with  the  distribution  of  the  'commodities  produced 
within  these  goals.    In  making  allocations  of  food  to'  this  group  or  that,  the 
War  Food  Adminstration  plans  in  terms  of  a  year's  supply  and  makes  tentative 
allocations  for  such  a  period.'  'But  with  vveather  and  crop  jdelds  and  changing 
war  requirements  entering  into  the  production  picture,  the  TJFA  does-  not  make 
allocations  definite  for  such  an  extended  period  as  a  year.    So  allocations  made 
to  all  groups  are  reviev/ed  everj'-  three  months.    By  this  method,  the'WA  bases 
its  allocations  closer  to  actual  supplies  available.    Also,  it  can  make  any 
necessary  adjustments. . .up  or  down  the. scale  of  production. .. as  a  means  of 
providing  the  food  producer  and  processor,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  job  ahead. 

'  I.'IILK  SUPPLIES  -  FOR  AUGUST 

American  'consum.ers  will  be  able  to  buy  about  the  same  amount  of  milk, 
chocolate  milk,  buttermilk  and  cottage  cheese  during  August  as  they  purchased 
in  July.    But  they  will  be  getting  less  cream,  because  of  the  short  supply  of 
butterfat. 
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Y/ar  Food  Order  79,  issued  by  the  'Tar  Food  Administration,  permits  dealers 
to  sell  100  percent  as  much  fluid  milk  in  August  as  they  sold  in  June  19-43. 
Their  quota  for  milk  by-products  is  90  percent  of  June  1943  sales,  and  the 
quota  for  cream  is  75  percent  of  the  sarae  base  period.    The  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  cream  which  may  be,  sold  (the  quota  being  90  percent  for    July)  is 
necessary  to  help  with  butter  supplies. 

Butter  production  during  the  first .five  months  of  this  .year  has  run 
more  than  SO  million  pounds  less  than  during  the  same  period' in  1943^    As  a 
result  the  ration  value  on  butter  has  been  increased  from.  12  to  16  poirjts, - 
aiid  butter  supplies  v/ill  be  tighter  this  fall  and  winter..."  '     ,■  "  y-'>:    ,        ■  ., 

Milk  Gonservation  .  '  .  ■■  ., 

You  may  recall  that  the  milk  conservation  program  was  developed  last  fall. 
At  that  time  it  became  apparent  that  the  growing  increase  in  .dmestic  fluid 
milk  consumption  would  reduce:  the  amount  of  milk  going  for  the, manufacture  of 
cheese,  butter,  evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder  needed  to  m.eet  essential 
military  and  civilian  requirements-.    To  avoid  rationing,  fluid  milk  sales  were 
stabilized  at  the  June  1943  level.     a  record  month  for  civilian  niilk  purchases. 
Any  milk  produced  above  the  quotas  then  went  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 

There  are  35  market  agents  administering  the  milk , conservation .program' 
in  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  United  States.    During  the  •seaspn' of.  ... 
increased  milk  production  they  could  increase  the  national  quotas,;  w:herever 
the  supply  and  limited  manufacturing  facilities  warranted  any  iner.ease  to  save 
milk.    This  authority  will  expire  at  the  end  of  July  because  milk  .production  ■ 
has  now  started  its  normal  seasonal  declinei.,10  percent  less  is . expected  in 
August  than  in  July,  ,'  ■  ' 


.  .    SAVE  THAT  SOUR  mil  AND  GEEM 

■".  .Now  that  the  seasonal  slump  in  fluid  milk  production  is  here,  it  is 
necessary  to  conserve/  every  drop  possible  -  even  the  milk  or  cream  which 
has  soured.    Here  is  an'  old  Russian  recipe  for  "Pochki"  -  otherwise 
knovm  as  kidney  saute,  which  calls  for  a'  cup  of  sour •cream, 

1  beef  kidney  .  ."  _  • 

1  tablespoon  of  butter  or  fortified  margarine  ;  ■■• 

1  tablespoon  flour  '  '  ^  ■., 

1  cup  sour  cream  ■  ■.       '  '  ^ 

salt  '    .  -         ■     ,  .  - 

Y/ash  kidney.  Remove  skin  and  fat»    Gut  into  small  pieces  and  soak  in 
cold  water  for  2. hours.    Drain.    Fry  in  melted  fat  removed  from  the 
kidney  and  add  'a  little  butter  or  .  table  fat-  if  necessary.    As.  soon 
as  the  pieces  are  brovm,  plac.e  t.hem  in  double  boiler.    Add  flour  to  the 
fat  in  the  skillet,;  and  the  sour  'cream.  .  Bring  to  boil,  stirring  con^ 
stantly.    Pour  over  the  kidney  in- -.the  double  boiler.    Simmer  for  half 
an  hour  or  longer,''   Season  y;ith  Bait,  and  serve  with  steamed  rice  or 
macaroni.    Serves  four.     -  ■  . 
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EIC.KT  illLLIOi:  POUMDS'-CF  LEND-LEASE  FOOD 


Here's  the  TJFA  report,  on  food  delivared  in  Juno  iirider  lend-lease  and 
oth-er  war  programs. .  .806,942, 7-^9' pounds  of  it. 

S2  percent  of  the  total  went  to  allied ' countries,  and  out  of  that  32 
percent,  the  British  Empire  received  5B  percent  of  the  June  lend-lease  ship- 
ments ,  and  Russia  32  percent.    Other  claimants  included  Greece,  North  and  ^est 
Africa  and  the  French  Coinmittee.  of  National  Liberation.      '.TFA's  Caribbean  and 
Territorial  emamrgency  programs  delivered  33,6':^1,213  pounds  of  food  and  other' 
fai-m  products  to  Puerto  Rico.,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Hav;aii. 

By  corimodity  groups,  the  products  shipped  under  lend-lease  in  June  '.verej 
Dairy  and  poultry  products,  18  percent;  meats,  27  percent;  fats  and  oils,  10 
percent;  grain  products,  17  percent;  fruits  and  vegetables,  13  percent;  sugar 
9  percent;  special  commodities^,  5  percent;  cotton,  1  percent;  and  tobacco, 
less  than  1  percent.  ■  • 

•The  WFA  Office -of  ^"distribution  allocated  t^-o  percent  of  last  month's 
food  deliveries  to  sponsors  of  school  lunch' programs,  relief  agencies  and 
other  civilian  .groups  in  the  United  States. 


WAR  NEEDS  TAKE  !'GRE  GRAIIBERRIES  THIS  YEAR 

This  year's  cranberry  crop  will  be.  16  million  pounds  short  of  last 
year ' s  production,  which  means- that  civilians  v-ill  have  a  shorter  share  to  go" 
with  their  1944  Thanl:s giving-  and  Christmas  turkey  dinners.    From  the  total 
allocable  supply  . of  53  million  pound*?,  U.  S,  rnilitary  and  war  services  are 
eripected  to  receive  about  17  and  2/3  million  pounds,  or  33  percent.    This  is:: 
a  little  over  4  million  pounds  more  than  they  got  last  year. 

The  civilian,  allocation  will  be  about  33  and  3/4  million  pounds,  v/hich 
is  around  62.  percent  lov;er,  than  last  ysar.    Out  of' the  53  million- pound  pro- . 
iuction,  about  16  mi-llion  pounds  will  be  dehydrated,  7-if  million  pounds  canned, 
and  30  and  3/4  million  pounds  v;ill  be  ccnsiamed  in  fresh  form.    The  entire  pack 
of  dehydrated  cranberries,  plus  2  milli  on  pounds  fresh,  vtrill  go  to  the  Army 
and  Kavy.  -  .. 

pi^::tiful  fqo  ds'  for  august 

Fresh  foods  .expected  to  be  plent  if ul  throughout  the  greater  part  of:  the 
country  d-ioring  August- are  snap  beans,  t.rOmatoes,  dry  onions,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
summer  squash,  grapes,  apricots,  peaches,   plums,  v/ate.rraelons  and -cantaloups,  : 
Locally  produced  ve.getables  should  .be  .a'.vailable  in  .good  supply. 

Among  the  abundant  proc3ssed  foo«ds  are  peanut' butter,  citrus  marmalade, 
carjied  green  and  wax  baans,  frozen, vegetables  including  frozen  baked  beans, 
dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soups,,  soya  flour,  soya  grits'  and  soya  cakes,  wheat  flour 
and  bread,  oatmeal, ■ macaroni,  spaghetti  and  noodles. 


MARICET  PAIIQRAIM 


SEATTLE 


GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS. 


IM  IIODERATE  SUPPLY. . 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY „ . . » , 
GOOD  VSGSTABIE  BUYS. 


IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY, 
IN  LI  GMT  SUTPLY  


GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS. 


IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. , 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, , . . . 
GOOD  VEGETABLE  BUYS. 
IN- LIGHT  SUPPLY, , , , ,, 


.Apples,  boysenberries,  cherries,  peaches,  grapes,  casaba, 

honeydew  melons,  T'ashington  and  California  plums. 

California  Bartlett  pears  (increasing,  but  prices  high). 
.Apricots,  cantaloups  and  watermelons.,  selling  at  ceiling. 
.Gelerj'',  corn  and  tomatoes,  (lower  priced). 

Bunched  and  root  vegetables  (reasonable) 

Soft  squashj  (most  reasonably  priced  item  on  the  market). 

Cucumbers,  onions.    Western  Washington  potatoes  now 

arriving  in  Seattle, 

Lettuce,  cauliflower  and  cabbage.    Washington  tomatoes 
are  now  arriving. 

PORTLAND^;  -       ■'  ; 


. .  All  cane  berries  are  now  ready  for  canning,  (Cane  berries 
include  logans,.  youngs-,  boysens,  blackberries >  rasp- 
berries ahd  dew  berries).    The  season  is  short  -  only  a:fev 
canning  days  left.    Few  days  left  for  canning  apricots, 
too. 

Peaches  (just  coming  into  bearing  -  several  canning 
■    vjeeks  left). 
. .  Currants. 

...Sumner  squash,  and.  potatoes. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  peas,  turnips  and  bunched  carrots 
(some  carrots  arriving  from  California  to  relieve  the 


1'  •  ■  shortage),. 
The' vegetable  supply  on  the  wholesale  market  has  been  barely  normal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Peaches,  plums.  Apricots  (last  week  for  canning),' 
Cantaloups  and  watermelons  (quality  improving). 
.Snap  beans  (just  right:  for  canning),  .  ■ 

Celery  and  squash. 
.Tomatoes  (quality  improved,  prices  slightly  higher), 

LOS  'ANGELES  ' 

.'Peaches  .  ■  . 

■  Apricots  (canning  season' still  oh  -  prices  s lightly" hi ghe^ 
•.Summer-  avocadoso.    Cantaloups  (slightly  higher). 
■..Plums,  nectarines  and  apples  (prices-  lower),-. 

Watermelons  (higher),  Fuerte  avocados, .  orariges' arid- lemonsi 
;  ,  Strawberries,  raspberries '.and- grapefruit  (sGliing- at 
•■celling)  .  .        ■  .  ,  •  ■■        ■  ■   ■  • 

■Cherries,-'  boysenberries-,  figs,- limes' and  grapes  (high), 
neapplefi  are  also  on  the  market. 

....Potatoes,  Italian  and  summer  squash,  bunched  vegetables, 
and  tomatoes.    Peas  (wide  range  in  quality  and  prices). 
Celery  and  cabbage  (lower).    Lima  beans  (high). 
Snap  beans  and  corn  (slightly  higher), 
...  Cauliflower,  peppers  and  asparagus  (high).    Leeks,  green 
onions,  and  radishes,  (fairly  high).    Eggplant  and 
cucumbers  (good  quality  at  ceiling). 
A  few  sweet  potatoes  are  arriving  from  the  Coachella  Valley. 


.GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS, 
:G.OGD  VEGETABLE  BUYS,-.. 
IN/MODERATE  'SUPPLY. . . . 

GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS,  .  .r 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY „' , . 
IN  LIGHT  supply:.,.... 


,,A-.few  bahan'as  and  pi 
GOOD  VEGETABLE 'BUYS 


IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 


adio  Kouiia"iifi 


LiBRAR 


A  Service 

To  Directors  of  Women's  Radio  Programs 


San  Francisco,  California 
August  5,  1944 


F.EATURING  ^     '  ' 

FROM  NCV/  ON,'  LESS  ICE  CREAT.^. , .  •'7e '  ve  had  a  summer  feast  on  ice  cream  while 
'    .    '        .     milk  supplies  have  been  seasonally  high,.# 
;    but  now  it's  about  over. and  here  is  why* 

NO  THEATLESS  WEDNESDAYS.,  Many  folks  can  remember  the  wheatless,  days 

of  ^7orld  T/ar  I,«,and  that's  the  first  thing 
•  .  ■  :  they  wondered  about  in  the  early  days  of  the 

,', .  cjLU^rent  conf  lict, ,  ♦hoxveyer,  wheat  supplies  have 
always  met  needs  and  the  outlook  continues 
,'f^vorable, 

THE  HENS  HAVE  QUIETED  DOWN. .  ..  .But  they  certainly  had  us  worried  for  a  v/hile,. 

..and  the  man  with  the  chickens  has  done  a 
super  job  of  filling  war  needs,, for  eggs  and 
.        ■  .        -      .  .poultry,. he  deserves  a  few  orchid's.    '  ;  .  . 


TOMATO  TIME.....  From"  no^?  until  winter...  and  there's  a  new 

,  .•     ■■■  „,  ...  booklet  to  J^slp  homemakers  prepare  versatile 

dishes,  available  from' the  U.  S.  Department 
..;  .        of  Agricultur.e  in  TJashington,  D,  C,  Some- 
.  :    times  the  county 'home  demonstraition  agent  for 

■_,  ■  -      -.  the  Extension  Service  may  have  a  few  extra 

->•-  .  ,  .  copies  for  her  rural  homeraakers. 

■:•    r-  ..  S  IDE  LI  G.H  T  S 

Canning  Calendar  for  August. ... .Food  Notes  from  19th  Century  Writings  

Market  Panorama.  ..........  .Faod.  .News  in  the  West.*        .Canning  Arithmetic. 


US  Dtpartment  ofA^ricuHure 

food  Distribullon  kdministnfion 
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FPPP  NEWS  IN  THE  WEST 

TOMATOES  < , ,^,<Plantings  this  year  for  both  fresh  and  processing  tomatoes 

ars  higher  for  the  nation  than  last  year,  or  the  previous 
ten-year  average, .in  the  ^est,  however,  acreage  of 
fresh  tomatoes  is  less  than  last  year,  while  processing 

tomato  acreage  is  greater  ..And  no  one  can  predict 

tomato  plantings  in  Victory  Gardens. .'^.-.i-the  concensus 
is  that  this  year's  volume  is  not  up  to  194-3.    The  season 
is  late  in  most  commercial  growing  sections.  However, 
present  market  supplies. and  prospects  most  of  us  have- 
been  observing  in  our  backyard  gardens, .point  to  plenti- 
ful supplies  during  the  current  harvest  season  which  began 
in  June  and  lasts  through  November.    Broadcasters  can  feel 
safe  in  pushing  tomatoes  for  home-canning. ., and  in  suggest- 
ing green  tomato  pickles  and  preserves. ., if  they  haven't 

already  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  market  news 

reporters.    If  you're. in  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles,  remember  to  call  the  market  news  service 
reporter  on  fruits  and  vegetables  for  current  and  accurate 
■  '"■information  on  the  flow  of  fresh  foods' into  these  marketing 
■•  areas. 

SOLUBLE  COFFEE   Gone  is  the  ,day  when  you  can, have  a  quick  cup  at  breakfast, 

by  the  simple' -combination  of  coffee  powder,  hot  w^ter.and 
stirring  v^ith  a  spoon,-   T|ipr„e  are  a  Ibt'^sf-boys  in  foxholes 
who  need' that  "quick  cup"  and  who  can't  employ  the  silex 
.  '     or  drip- method,  of  coffee  brewing,    WA  has  set  aside  all 

^-  -stocks  and  future  production  of  soluble  coffee  until,  the 

armed  forces.  Red  Cross  an^  ,othQ];' agencies' haVfe-- what' they 
^  heed,     ' '  "  ,  \\ 

RED  ONIONS.-... .Current'-suppiies  of  red  onions  seem  to  be  heavier  than  the 
..   ,    ..•  c..-;y,  .■;•„  .  ^.    ..'more  ■fasnl'iiar  'wHj.te  or  yellow  globe. .  .suggest  that  your 
■      ;       :'/:^:..'.:-v  listeners  turn  their  "onion  interest"  to  the  red  variety, 
which  is  juicy  ahd  sweet.    Just  because  onion  supplies,  are 
now  so  plentiful  that ,  some  ^ folks  may  have  fol'gott'dn'  a 
■-;:''l  .o--.f."  ■  '  prSvibUs' day  when  an  'onion  Was  worth  gold...  let's  be  sure 
■  .       thB  pre  Sent .  supply  of  „  red  variety  is  fully  used,  as  this 

.      "  '■■         is"a' ■perisha'ble  food.,  ■ 

GAMING  AND  PRESERVING  •         ■    _ 

Calendar  for  august... Headliners-  -  -for  canning-,^  ar,e  peaches,- plum-sv' snap  beans, 

-tomet'tdesV  corn.... for  pickles  and  relishes,  cucumbers, 
-•  •  wa'terfiielon,  tomatoes,,,  peaches.       Suggest  purchases  in 

-  .  lug- box  quantiti'es,,  .a,S-, this  is  more  economical. 

FOOD, SHOPPING, ..... Urge  your  listeners'  to  help  solve  the  critical  shortage  of 
-■  ■        . -kraf t  paper  bags  for '  carrying  foodstuffs  by  taking  their 
,  •    'own  shopping  bags  to  market.    Suggest  that  they  save  large 
kraft  bags  whi.ch  the  .  grocer  has '.previously  given  them  and 
re-use  them  fdr  food  .'Shopping,  ,  A  kraft  paper  fDag  will  last 

 -.-  •■■  ;:  ''-■.'.'    t'hrtJUgh  half  a  dozen.; trips  to  markets  . -And- particularly 

•   ■^■■■"'V-     ask  yout*  listeners  not  to  request  bags  from  the  grocery 

store  clerk  for  carrying  foods  already  wrapped  or  in  paper 
packaged. 
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WKSRE  .THE  ICE  GREAI.l  GOES 

Perhaps  your  listeners  are  having  a  bit  more  diffi'culty  getting  ice' 
cream  than  they  did  before  the  first  of  August.    That'  is  because  less  ice  cream 
is  being  raade  now  than  was  made  in  May,  June  and  July.    !)uring  the  past  three- 
months,  milk  production  was  high  and  the  amount  of  ice  cream-was  increased^ oyer 
previous  months  even  over  the,  amount  made  during  the  summer  of  last  year. 

Now  milk  production  is  declining  seasonally,  and  war  demands  for  export-, 
able  dair^r  products. .  .such,  as  butter,  cheese,  milk  powder  and  evaporated  milk.,, 
continue  to  climb.    As  a  result,  the  T7ar  Food  Administration  restored  the  re- 
strictions on  the  use,  of  milk  in  ice  c^eam  which  were  relaxed  during  the  three 
months  of  flush  milk  production.    These  limitations,  contained  in  War  Food 
Order  No,  8,,  set  the  utilization  of  milk  solids  in  frozen  dairy  foods  at  65 
percent  of  the  milk  solids  used  in  those  foods  during  th-e  corresponding  month 
of  the  base  period  (December  194.1-November  19A2). 

The  order  limiting  the  use  of  milk  in  ice  cream  is  one  of  the  conserva- . 
tion  measures  necessary  to  see  that  enough  milk  is  diverted  to  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  pov/der  plants  and  condensaries.    Milk  is  needed  in  these 
plants  for  the  production  of  more  important  dairy  products  for  war  uses  and • 
to  meet  essential  civilian  needs,  too.    In  the  summer  the  need  for  diversion  ,   ■  ■ 
is  not  so  great.    Enough  milk  is  produced  so  that  sales  restrictions  on  fluid 
milk  can  be  relaxed,  and  manufacturing  plants  still  get  practically  all  they 
can  handle,    Tjlien  the  cows  give  less'milk,  the  output  of  dairy  products  would 
decline  more  than  seasonally  if  some  check  v/eren't  placed  on  fluid  milk  uses,  •  . 
In  addition,  war  needs  for  manufactured "dairy  products  are  constantly  growing, 
TThen  soldiers  are  in  training  at  home  they  can  be  given  fluid  milk  to  drink, 
but  overseas  they  must  get  their  milk  in  some  other  form.,, a  form  which  will 
withstand  long  storage,  difficult  shipping  conditions  and  often  actual  combat 
conditions. 


SHARING  WARTILE  WHEAT 

Americans  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  during  -this  war,  wheat  has 
not  been  rationed  nor  will  it  be  as.  far  as  the  V/dr- Food  Administration  is  able  ■ 
to  detenmine .  '         '  '  ,  .  • 

The  19^^-45  supplies  of  .wheat  in  the  United  States  will  probably  exceed 
one  and  a  half  billion  bushels.    That 'should  meet  all  essential 'requirements 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  and  also  provide  a  substantial  carry-over  • 
in  194-6.    Contrast  this  condition  with  the,,  one  that'  existed  in  Y7orld  War  I 
wher.  ?/e  were  observing  .wheatless  Wednesdays  six,  months  after  our  country  entered 
the  v/ar.  ,       '  •       '         .  , 

The  War  Food  Administration  is  looking  ahead  and  allocating  supplies  in 
this  year  of  plenty  to  cover  all.  claimants  in  case  the  wheat  crop  should  be 
short  next  year;    The  19U  wheat  supply  will  be  allocated  among  U.  S.  civilians, 
military  and  war  services,  our  allies  apd  territories,  other  friendly  nations, 
and  for  relief  in  liberated  areas.    As  all  estimates  'of  19A4  production  and 
imports  must  be  based  on  such  uncertainties  as  weather  and  shipping  conditions, 
the  divisions  are  tentative.  However,  the  7/FA  has  made  definite  allocations 
for  the  first  quarter. . .July,  August,  and  September. 


Of  this  year's  expected  "suppli7.j:  93,1  million  bushels. .« 83  percent  of  the 
supply    is  earmarked  for  civilian  food,  feed,  seed  and  industrial  uses.  The 
amount  of  wheat  to  be  nised  for  civilian  food  for' the 'next  ■12  months  will  be 
4.92- miilion  bushels.    That's  enough  to  provide  Gach'per'5Dh  with  227  pounds  of 
wheat         one  pound  more  per  person  than  in  194-3  and  six  pounds  more  than  in  1939. 

Since  feed  grains,  particularly  corn,  have  been  in  tight  supply,  the  use 
of  wheat  as  a  feed  grain  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  other  grain  crops. 
Howevery  the'  WFA  has  allocated  100  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  feed  purposes 
during' July,  August  and  September,  but  only  HO  million  busbe-ls  more  for  the 
remaining  three  quarters  of  this  fiscal  year.  ■  It-  is' expected  that  a  more  normal 
relationship  between.! ive stock  numbers  and  feed  graihswill  have  been  established 
by  that  length''-  of'  time.    In  peace-time  about  125  million  bushels  of  v;heat  are 
consiomed  annually  for  feed. .  .prihcipally  oh  farms  where' wheat  is  grown.  . 

The  allocation  of  wheat  for.  indu^strial  uses  during'  the  coming'  year  totals 
about  118  million  bushels,  to  be  used  principally  for  industrial  alcohol. 

About  11  percent  of  the.'  supply — 113  million  bushels— has  been  allocated 
to  U.  S.  military  uses,  and  to  the  Allies, ■ territories  and  other  friendly 
nations.    About  65  million  bushels  have  been  allocated  for  relief  to  liberated 
areas.  ' . 

All  in  all,  the  wheat  situation  for  194.4-~4.5  is  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
On  July  1,  1918  the  wheat  carry-over  was  4-0  million  bushels.    The  carry-over  on 
July ,1,  .  194-4-  was  about' ■350- million  bushels.    Civilians  and  the  armed  forces 
hava  had  enough  vjheat,  and  flour  -during  this  wsir.    And  in  export  these  two '  , 
commodities  have  waited  for  ships. .  .ships  have  not  had  to  wait  for  them,   '■■■.  .  / 

■■'  ■'  '        •  THE  ."MAN  Y/lflT  TIIE  GHICKEHS'  ..  ■'  '    -,.  "  '  '■■ 

»  . 

The  poultry  industry  is  young,  commercially  speaking,  but  it  has  done  a 
greater  wartim.e  job  than  it  v;as  .-.tTalled  upon  to 'do,  .  G.  1/7.  Kitchen,  deputy 
director  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  speaking  at  a  recent  convention  of 
poultry  associations  in  Ghic'a'go','  reviewed  the  development  ill  the  industry 'and 
praised  poultry  producers  for  the  enthusiasm-  with  which  they  handled  'a  wartime  '  - 
assignment.  ■  '    ■   -  .■■ 

For  three., successive  years,  egg  and  poultry  production  has  been  of  record- 
breaking  proportions.    A  comparison  v/ith'  wartime  production  and  the  pre-war.^ 'years 
of  1935-1939  proves  this.    Production  .i^i-  the  pre-war -years'  averaged  about  3  and 
1/3  billion  dozen  eggs,  almost  600  (59.7)  million  farm'-.raised  chickens  and  .70'  ' 
million  broilers.    In  194^3  we  had  5  billion;  dozen  eggs.',  .or  nearly  50  (4-9)  percent 
more  than  in  the  pre-vi/ar  years.    Production  of  chickens  was  up  4-2  percent  and 
broiler  production  had  increased  261  percent. 

There  virere  enough  eggs  in  194-3-  to;  meet,  dire-ct' war  needs  and  to  provide 
civilians  with,  about  34-4-  eggs,  per  capita*    This  me8.nt  more. eggs,  than-v^e  ever --had 
before  and  record  supply  of  chickens- and  brpilers : for. 'meat, •.  .although  not  enough.-- 
poultry  to  meet  the  greater  buying  power  of  civiliaris. 
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When  the  time  cane  to  consider  19'+4-  production,  several  factors  had  to 
.be  taken  into  account.    Feed  supplies  in  prospect  would  not  support  another 
big  increase  in  poultrv  production.    ;ftlso,  the  experience  of  19A3  indicated  that 
marketing,  storage,  manpower  and  other  necessary  facilities  had  been  taxed  to 
the  near  limit  in  handling  egg  production  in  the  flush  season.    So  for  194-4> 
the  War  Food  Administration  established  goals  calling  for  102  percent  of  the 
eggs  produced  in  194.3.... 96  percent  of  the  farn-raised  chickens  and  percent 
of  the  boilers. 

Still  the  eggs  continued  to  cone  to  market,  and  production  in  the  first 
six  months  of  194^  almost  equaled  the  average  annual  production  for  the  pre-war 
rears  of  1935-39. 

I'^hen  cold  storage  space  ordinarily  used  fo^^  eggs  filled  to  overflowing, 
mc.ny  operators  of  fruit  storage    who    never  had  handled  eggs  provided  room  for 
more  than  2,000  carloads.    Egg  driers  kept  their  plants  operating  to  capacity 
"ith  limited  and  untrained  crews.    Egg  breakers  continued  to  operate  beyond 
their  usual  processing  season.    Egg  assemblers  handled  quantities  of  eggs  they 
had  naver  dreamed  possible.    And  American  cons'omers  helped  by  increasing  purchases 
and  storing  additional  dozens  at  home. 

As  a  protection  to  producers  in  meeting  the  production  goal,  the  War 
Food  Administration  had  earlier  announced  a  price-support  program.    To  carry  out 
this  program,  the  TTFA  spent  about  55  million  dollars.    This  expenditure  was 
necessaxy  to  provide  a  market  big  enough  and  broad  enough  to  absorb  the  tremen- 
dous egg  supply.    With  national  cooperation  the  egg  situation  was  kept  under 
control  until  the  pealc  egg  production  season  passed. 

.  -        Hr,  Kitchen  concluded  his  remarks  by  indicating  that  requirements  for 
eggs  and  poultry  for  the  next  twelve  months  would  be  the  same  as  the  past  twelve. 
He  warned  producers  not  to  count  too  heavily  upon  extensive  use  of  eggs  in 
supplying  food  requirements  for  people  in  liberated  countries. 


TOMATO  TlrlE  ALL  YEAR  ROUND   '  ■  ■■  . 

It's  time  to  urge  your  listeners  to  can  as  many  tomatoes  as  possible 
now  to.  supplement  the  194.4.-45  commercial- pack.'    The  supply  of  canned  tomatoes 
that  consumers  will  firid  in  grocery  stores  this-,  winter  and  next  spring  will  be 
considerably  less  than  last  year  due  to  higher,  requirements  for  military/  and 
export  purposes. 

By  home  canning  tomatoes  nov;,  consumers  will  make  sure  of  vitamin  G  for 
meals  later.    Home  economists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recommend 
the  boiling  water  bath  method.    Any  big,  clean  vessel  will  do  for  the  boiling 
bath.    Ig  should  have  a  goPd  lid  and  be  deep  enough  so  that  the  water  can  rill 
and  bubble  over  the  jar  tops.    The  homemaker  who  is  canning  extra  tomatoes  as 
they.' come  fresh.' from  the  Victory  garden,  may  find  a  kettle  holding  two  to  tliree 
jar^s  big  enough.  .      .  '  , 


Since  civilians  rel^/  on  tomatoes  to  a  great  extent  for  their  vitamin  C 
requirements,  the  home  economists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  prepared 
a  booklet,  "Tomatoes  On  Your  Table",  v/ith  recipes  for  fixing  tomatoes  in  numerous 
ways,    vSuggestions  are  given  for  tomatoes  as  the  main  dish  with  meat,  poultry  ..  ^ 
or  fish,  in  salads,  soups  and  sauces,  also  as  marmalades  and  relishes.    One  i 
good-siced,  vine-ripened  tomato  will  provide  about  half  of  the  day's  quota  of  1 
vitamin  G,  as  vrell  as  a  generous  amount  of  vitamin  Ao    Copies  of  this  bulletin  f 
are  free.    Have  your  listeners  request  their  copy  of  "Tomatoes  On  Your  Table" 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,D.C 

■  be' SURE ' IT~KILLS  ^em" 

Tons  of  additional  vegetables  a.nd  fruits  are  saved  each  year  because 
of  the  inseqticides  dnd  fungicides  the  Victory  gardener  and  farmer  apply  to 
tiieir  garden  plants,     •  ■  • 

TThen  the  bug  blitz  hits  his  tomatoes  and  beans,  the  Victory  gardener 
wantq  a  guaranteed  insecticide.    So  behind  the  representations  on  the  spray,  and 
dust  labels  there  must  be  someone  to  check  and  see  if  they  do  what  they're, 
supposed  to  do.    Loss  of  the  purchase  price  for  dubious  or  false  products  is 
small  compared  to  the  loss  of  time  and  effort  and  threat  to  health  in:  applying 
them, to  garden  plants  or  trees.    The  man  behind  these  insecticide  labels  is  Uncle 
Sam.,  '  .  ^.  ■  ■  ^. 

T.he  insecticide  division  in  the  Office  of  Distribution,  T'ar  Food  Admin- 
istration is  responsible  for  checking  all  the  insecticides,  fungicides  and  ,. 
disinfectants  that  move  in  interstate  commerce.    Tliis  doesn't  mean  that  every 
package  is  opened  or  every  disinfectant  bottle  analyzed  that  crosses  a  state 
line.    It  does  mean ■ though  that  this  small  division  makes  a  most  thorough- 
attempt  to  bring  to  light  every  case  v/here  a  product  has  been  misrepresented 
or  adulterated.  ... 

There  are  some  12  to  15  thousand  brands  of  these  products  on  the  market. 
Besides  bug  killers  to  aid  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  there  are  moth  repellents, 
and  killers,  flea  eradicator?  and  germicides,    I.iost  of  these  sprays  and  dusts 
are  entirely  reliable,  and  if  the  user  follows  the  directions  they  will  do  what 
the  manufacturers  say  they  will,    T/lrien  a  product  shows  up  that  won't,  judgments 
can  be  secured  against  the  manufacturer  under  the  insecticide  act. 


IN  CilSE  YOU'D  LIKE  TO  TRY  'EM 

Last  issue  \¥e  mentioned  the  new  pamphlet  "Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes". 
Our  supply  has  come  in,.. and  with  the  marlcets  now  boasting  good  supplies  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  excellent  for  pickles  and  relishes, , ,vrell, 
perhaps  you'd  like  to  try  out  a  few. ..for  instance,  pickled  peaches,.,or  water- 
;melon  .pickles,  which,  in  a  peanut  butter  sandwich  we've  been  told,  is  something 
extra  .special. 

If  you'd  like  a  supply  of  "Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes"  for  your  listeners,, 
our  address  is  Marketing  Reports  Division,  Office  of  Distribution,  821  Market 
Street,  Room  700,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 
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GANI^IING  ARITI-ffiffiTIC  IN  SEASON 

In  line  with  currently  available  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning   

in  sucrv-'sting  a  canning  and  preserving  calendar  for  August,  you  might  give 
listeners  a  word  or  two  on  quantities  necessary  to  fill  a  specified  number  of 
jars... or  vice  versa.  ,     •  , 

psaj:iss 

4-3  pounds  of  peaches  fill  betveen  18  and  24-  jars,  depending  on  how  they're  packed. 
(2  to  2;T  pounds  fill  one  , quart.) 

PL'JIIS  .     .  . '  •. 

56  pounds  of  -pluns  fill  24-  to  30.  :quarts,  '  (2  to  ^g- pounds  fill  one  quart.) 

to::atces 

-  53  pounds-.fill' 15;  to.  20  quarts.     (22-  to  3  pounds  fill  one  quart.) 
■  S-UAP  BEAI3S  • 

30  pounds  fill  abiDUt  15  tO' 20.  quarts..- •.  (1^  to  2  pounds  fill  one  quart*)  .  ... 
STEET  CORN  ■  .•  ;■  , 


35  poujids  fill  8  or  9  quarts.  (6^16  ears,  depaiding  on  size  fill  a  quart.)  -  ■ 

This  information,  you'll  remember,  is  in  the  Home-Canning  pamphlet  sent 
you  some  weeks  ago, ....on  page  13  for. fruits,  and • page  15  for  vegetables, 

FOOD  NO"tES  from  EARLY  19Tn  CENTURY  WRITINGS 

HOPS  It  \7as  said  that  the-  perfume  of  .hops  is  so  salutary  that  when 

put  between  the  outer  cover  and  the  pillow,  they  will  procure 
sleep  for  those  who  are  in  delirious  fevers. 

HORSERADISH....  Horseradish,  scraped  and  infused  in  cold  milk,  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  safest  and  best  cosmetics  in  the  19th  Century, 

ENDIVE  This  is  one  of  the  plants  with  which  the  magicians  in  credulous 

age,s  used  to  endeavour  to  impose  on  their  too-easily  seduced 
.■•  .  ■  .believers.    They  affirmed,  that  if  persons    anointed  their  bodies 

all  over  with  the  juice  of  this  herb  mixed  with  oil,  it  v/ould 
make  them  appear  so  amiable  that  they  would  win  the  good  favor  of 
all  men,  and  they  would  easily  obtain  whatever  they  set  their 
hearts  upon, 

ONIONS  ..Pliny  informs  us  that  onions  clear  the  sight  by  the  tears  they 

draw,  and  that  the  Romans  used  them  to  cure  the  sting  of  serpent' 
and  other  reptiles.    Also,  the  juice  of  the  onion  was  given  to 
those  who  had.  suddenly  become  speechless. 


MARKET  PANORAf,lA 


SEATTLE 

GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS,..  Apples  and  honeydew  melons.    Apricots  (considerable 

supply  of  over-ripe  stock  on  the  market) . 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ...  Berries  (slightly  lower) . 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Cantaloups  and  watermelons.    Cherries  (season  practical- 

ly over) 

GOOD  VEGETABLE  BUYS. .....  Squash  (very-  low  priced) . 

Celery' arid"  cucumbers.    Root  vegetables,  (beets  lowest). 
,    ....  ..  ..  .  r-'    .  .  Snap  beans. ;( lower) .  ■  Potatoes,  (slightly  lower  for  U.  S, 

'  '  ■  '  -No.  1) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY,'.......'.  -Green  corn.    Lettuce  (higher).    Spinach  (slightly  lower) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ... ,  ,  Cabbage  (ceiling  prices).    Cauliflower  and  ripe  tomatoe.- 

PORTLAI'ID 

.MODEWE  SUPPLY. .Midsujnmer  apples  and  watermelons  (lower),    Peach.es,  = 

Cantaloups ' and  local  plums. 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY...  Apricots  (can  now  before  "it's  too  late).    Bartlett   '  ' 

pears  arriving.    Cherries  (about  gone).    Berries.,  . 

(ceiling  prices) .   

GOOD  VEGETABLE  BUYS, ......4  .Corn,  green  onions,, ..potatoes,  onions,  ..celery  and  .  squash, 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY,'  ..Carrots  and  beets.    Lettuce  (higher).' 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Radishes,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  spinach,  turnips, 

peppers  and  eggplant. 

SAII  FRANCISCO  ■ 

GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS..,,   Peaches,  nectarines  and  plums.    Apricots  (only  a  few'' 

days  left  for  canning).,  ,  .  ■    .     •        ■  ■  .,  .,  . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY   Apples  (cheaper  but  still  high) .    Pears,  Blackberries, 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY,   Boysenberries  and  youngberries.  . 

GOOD  VEGETABLE  BUYS,....,  Snap  beans,  lettuce,  onions,  squash,  peas  and" celery,"'' 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.,, ..  ....Tomatoes.  ,  Gucunibersjlower).  ,  ..  , 

(Now  is  the  time  to  buy  cucumbers  for  pickling  -  plenty  of  dill  on  the  market), 

LOS_ANGELES         .  i/""'  .  .  .. 

GOOD  FRUIT  BUYS   Late  Elberta  and  Hale  peaches  (buy  for  canning  now). 

Apricots  (plenty  coming  to  market,  but  canning  season 
v^ill  be  over  soon) . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  ...Bartlett  pears,  plums,  cantaloups,  oranges,  lemons,  fips, 

Watermelons  (slightly  higher)..   Summer  avocados  (high). 
Nectarines  (lower).    Grapes,  (fairly  high  but  lower 
than  last  week) . 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY..,   Berries  and  .bananas  (ceiling  prices).  Gravenstein 

apples.    Limes  (high),  cherries  (almost  gone). 

GOOD  VEGETABLE  BUYS, ..... .Corn  and  tomatoes  ( lower) ,  onions  (slightly  higher), 

squash. 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ....... Cucumbers,  potatoes,  celery,  rhubarb  and  bunched  vege- 

..j-  ,  tables.    Snap  beans,  green  onions  and  lettuce  (higher), 

Lima  beans  and  eggplant  (lower).    Peas  (wide  range  in 

quality,  best  selling  at  ceiling). 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Xaulif lower  and  asparagus^  (high).,. 

(A  few  sweet  potatoes  from  the  ^oachella  Valley  are  arriving.    Prices  are  lower 

viith  the  application  of  .ceiling  .prices..' ), .;,.,■.•■>       ...         •       ■  • 
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LOHTSR  'BEEF  FOniTS: 


UNCLE  SAIL'S  INVENTORY. 


FEATURING 

rOf'Tcdurse  no' Ho'meraaker  is  gding  to' o'bj^clf  ' to  the  recent 
To\7ering  of  "pbint  values  'of  certain  gracfes  "of  ""beef,  ' 
but  undoubtedly  she'd  like  to  know  "why".    And  here's  a 
good  excuse  to  tell  her  about  interesting  meat  dishes 
that  can  be  prepared  with  lower  grade  beef  and  currently 
plentiful  fresh  vegetables. 

•It's  no  guesswork,  either.    Local  trade. people  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  keeping  the  WFA  informed  about  the  size 
of  our  food  supply,  from  month  to  month,  .■.ahd  wliat's 
.  "  selling  and  what  isn't. 

.h- 

PRACTICAL  KITCHEN  CLINICS. .We're  all  interested  in  the  post-war  possibilities 

of  dehydrated  foods, , .Recent  tests  in  Chicago  "kitchen 
•   clinics"  bring  out  some  facts  that  are  encouraging, 

SAVING  FOOD  CONTAINEP^. . .Brtadcasters  can  do  a  lot  to  help  keep  the  food  supply 

moving  from  farmer  to  consumer  by  impressing  consumers 
with  the  urgency  of  the  container  supply  situation, . . . 
The  retail  trade  is  making  a  concerted  drive  to 
salvage  containers,  .-.but,,  they  need  the  support  of  their 
■  '  •  ^  customers,  ' 

SIDELIGHT  S";:. 

FAIirtLI  FOOD  PLANS,  a  booklet  to  help  balance  the  budget  and  the  diet. LET'S 
CLING  TO  THE  CLINGS,  put  our  heavy  peach  crop  into  jars  to  line  our  pantry 

shelves  UTEST  WORD  ON  HOT  WATER  BATH  CANNERS,  in  case  some  home-canners 

want  to  know..„...]llARKET  PANORAMA,  and  it  really  is  a  panorama  -of  the  western" 
horn  of  plenty. 


US  Department  ofAgricuHure 


Food  Distribulion  Kdministration 
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MBAT  BARGAINS  FOR  HOMEMAKERS 

Now  that  utility  grades  of  beef  and  lamb  are  point  free  (as  of  Sunday, 
August  13)  you  may  want  to  tell  your  listeners  some  of  the  reasons  for  these 
ration  .changes  and  give  methods  of  preparing  the  less  choice  cuts. 

The  reduction  of  utility  grades  of  beef  and  lamb  to  zero  point  value 
doesn't  mean  that  there  are  large  supplies  of  beef  and  lamb  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.    The  over-all  beef  supply  is  little  changed  from  July,  and  there  has 
been  a  seasonal  decline  in  p>ork  production.    In  fact,  the  amount  of  meat  going 
into  retail  stores  in  July  averaged  292  million  pounds  weekly,  while  during 
August  the  weekly  average  is  about  276  million  pounds.    However,  there  has  been 
a  seasonal  increase  in  beef  of  the  utility  grade,  and  consumers  might  not  wish 
to  give  up  ration  points  for  this  grade  if  the  more  choice  cuts  were  at  all 
available.    The  utility  grades  account  for  35  percent  of  the  current  beef.  Lamb 
cuts  of  utility  grade  were  reduced  to  zero  value  in  order  that  they  would  move 
with  utility  beef  at  .  aero.    Only        ten  percent  of  the  lamb  and  mutton  cuts  are 
of  this  lower  grade,  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  meat  supply. 

The  choice,  'good  and  commercial  grades  of  beef  and  lamb  steaks  and  roasts 
remain  at  present  point  value  levels  because  many  areas  of  the  country  report 
a  .  short  supply*    Other  QUts  of  beef  and  lamb  now,  at  zero  remain  at  zetQ., 

Points  for  choice  cuts  of  pdrki,,the  pork  loins  and  ham... were  restored 
because  of  the  seasonal  decline  in  pork  production.    Also  with  military  require- 
ments higher  now,  the  demand  for  pork  loins  and  ham  is  out  of  relation  to  supply. 
With  points  restored,  there  will  be • a  better  distribution  of  the  choice  pork 
cuts  among  civilian  markets. 

In  giving  meat  cooking  hints,  you  may  want  to  point  out  that  cuts  of 
utility  grade  b.eef  and  'lamb  are  as  nourishing  as  the  choicer  cuts.    Utility  beef 
is  red  in  color  and  the  fatty  tissues  are  not  so  much  in  evidence.    This  lack 
of  fat  means  that  the  meat  requires  long,  slow,  moist  cooking  to  be  tender.  So 
homemakers  have  a  real-  meat  bargain;  .•, in' points, -'protein  value  and •  cash  outlay,  • , 
during  the  present  August' rationing,  period,    ,  ;  •  ' 

LET'S  CLING  TO  THE  CLINGS 

'         ;  ■         •  ,  ,  ■■  *    . .      '  '  ■■ 

Cling  peaches  in  abundance. . .and  ideal  for  canning  and  pickling. . .are  in 
prospect  to  fill  .every  housewife's  shelves  -  with-  home  -canned  and  pickled  peaches 
to  meet  future,  needs,-    The  .clingstone  crop,  of  peaches  now  promises  to  be  28  per- 
.cent  largeeF  than  last  year' « .and  over  one-third  •  greater  than  the  average.' 
Oommercial  packing  of  the  entire  crop  is 'doubtful,  according  to  canners,  because 
of  the  limitations  on  commercial  canneries,  such  as  the  short  season,  the  favors- 
able  weather  conditions  plus  the  labor  shortage.:.  .    To  prevent  any  possible  waste 
of  this  favorite  fruit,  housewives  should  be  encouraged  to  step  into  the  picture 
and  hom,e.-caA  or  pickle;. maximum  amounts*  ,  ,  '      '  ,  ' 

Of  the  government  set-aside  ,df  7Q. percent  of  the  total  commercial  pack, 
military  requirements  .will  be' exceedingly  heavy..  .The  remainder  of  the  pack  avail- 
able for  civilians  will  consequently  be  insufficient  to  meet  demands.    This  in- 
dicates that  commercially  canned  cling  peaches  will  probably  continue  at  high 
ration  point  values.,.. an  added  incentive  for  more  home-canning  to  insure  year- 
around  peaches  on  the  dinner  table.    In  addition  to  avoiding  any  possible  food 
loss,  homemakers  can  help  to  relieve  demands  on  less  plentiful  foods  and  save 
ration  points  now  by  using  abundant  peaches  now  in  fresh  form. 


CIIEGKING  FOOD  STOCKS  ON  TIfE  GROCERY  SIIBLF 

One  responsibility  of  the  '7FA  Office  of  Distribution  is  to  know  the  food 
stocks  in  wholesale  warehouses  and  grocery  stores  across  the  country  so  an 
adequate  flov/  of  food  can  be  assured  all  American  consioi-iers.    When  a  certain 
-'"Dod  is  short  in  one  area  and  supplies  of  the  comraodity  are  generally  adequate 
:hrou-;-':oiit  the  country,  an  attenpt  is  made  by  the  Office  of  Distribution^- with 
the  cooperation  of  the  food  industry  to  move  in  additional  supplies  to  the  stock- 
■.epleted  area. 

■  "onthly  Food  Report  "'  '  ■    •     "  .  ■  ....  • 

In  order  to  determine  whether  foods'  are"being  distributed  'equitably,  a 
monthly  food  supply  report  is  compiled  by  OD  . field  representatives  and  members 

f  the  food  trade.    This  report  permits  a  cpmp-arison  of  suppl;/  conditions  across 
^'le  country.    It  also  reveals  shortages  which  require  attention.  . 

The  JrJ.y  report  covered  73.  f.oodsv.  .incitiding  all  the  b.asic  foods.    Here.  . 
are  a  fe-v  of  the  supply  facts  itirey&aled:         -  " •  • 

Canned  Fruit  Short 

All  areas  stated  that..  suppiLies-iof  the  •i9'4';5- -fruit' 'pack  were'  practi'ca^Ily 
exhausted.    Canned 'berries,,  oherries,  fruit  cocktail ^  peaches,  pears  and  pine- 
apple v;ere  'scarce  everyivhere.    I;!ost  sections -of  the  •country  reported  limited 
supplies  of  grape  juice  and  pineapple  juice,  but  few  stores  noted  any  shortage 
of  grapefruit  j.uipe.    ,  .  ..     .  a.  ,-         •      ■  '  "•'   ■■  -, 

Ve?etable    Stocks  ^so-i.07;  ■  ■  ,■  •  .  •  '   ■■■    '  '  .' 

Carxned  vegetables;  and  juice.?  from, -the" ^943  pack' -vyere  also  being,  depleted. .. 
although  not  as- "fast . as  fruits.  .  Canned  green  and  wax  beans  ranged  from ^ adequate 
to  surplus  supply  throughout  raost  -of  .t-he  country,  'with  stocks  showing  substantial 
reductions  in  the  past  months.,.  :Ca:nned  beets,  .di^r  beans  and  spinach  were  among 
the  canned  vegetables,  in  >better  -supply.    Canned  peas  were  short  in  the  Midwest, 
Northeast  and  South..,, -and  canned  corn  "'.vas  limited  in^the  South,    It  is  expected, 
that  the  nev.'  pack  of  vegetables  vdll  replenish^ -"stocks  in  these  areas. 

Tomato  juice  and  catsup  were  also  short ■ across  the  country, .  but  ration 
-:oints  were  maintained  at  a  high  level  to  ■  stretch  supplies. 

Choice  Meat  Cuts  Sliort  .  •  ■ 

The  July  report  showed  a  scarcity  of  choice  cuts  of  all  meats,',  .including 
pork.    The  less  choice  cuts  of  meat  generally  Y.^ere  in  adequate  supply.     In  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country,  mor--3  veal  was  on  the  market,  but  there  j'ere  acute 
shortages  of  lamb,    Ha.m  and  Por.k  loins  were  slightly  more  -difficult  to  obtain 
in  July,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  scarcity  vdll  continue  through  August. 
Probably  there  will  be  more  beef  during  the  coming  months  because  of  the  an- 
ticipated heavier  slaughter  of  cattle.    The  supply  of  sausage,  variety  meats  ■ 
and  canned  meats  continued  satisfactory. 

All  types  of  canned  fish  vrere  scarce  or  out  of  stock  everyrvhere, ,, partic- 
ularly salm.on  and  mackerel.    Ko\7ever,  a  few  sections  were  beginning  to  receive 
shipments  from  the  194.A  pack. 
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July  Food  Supply 

Foods  in  adequate  national  supply  were  eggs,  butter,  fluid  milk,  marga- 
rine, shortening,  salad  oils,  lard  and  poultry.    Foods  in  plentiful  supply 
during  JuIjv  included  peanut  butter,  citrus  marmalade,  dry  mix  and  dehydrated  ■ 
soups,  soya  products,  wheat  flour  and  bread,  oatmeal,  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
noodles  and  locally  produced  fruits  and  vegetables. 

.  . /..  CASTING  A  FUTURE-  FOR  DEHYDRATED  FOODS 

Some  folks  have  wondered  if  the  dehydrated  food  industry  will  turn  out 
to  be  chiefly  a  v/artime  food  preservation  service. .. .because  most  dehydrated 
foods  are  now  going  to  our  armed  forces  and  allies.    Processors  and  distributors 
are  anxious  to  know  which  dehydrated  products  can  be  adapted  for  civilian  use 
so  they  can  determine  the  disposition  or  future  use  of  their  plant  equipment, 
especially  in  view  of  the  great  expansion  in  drying  plants.    We  nov>r  learn  from 
a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  some  dehydrated  foods  will  have  a  better  peacetime  market 
than  a  good  many,  industry  people  expected. 

This  study  of  consumers'  prefei'en-ces  Was  conducted  among  Chicago 
homemaker.s  and  their  families.    Samples  of  dehydfated  foods  with  directions  for 
use  were  given  to  a  cross  section  of  Chicago  hortemakers  by  Department  of  Agri^^ 
culture  interviewers.    Foods  used  in  the  survey  were  diced  and  r iced  white 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cranberries,  carrots,  beets,  milk  and  eggs.    Then  the 
interviewers  called  back  in  two  v^eeks  to. find  out  if  these  women. would  be  in- 
terested in  buying  dehydrated  foods  in  th.e  f uture . . , .  and  asked  such  questions 
as  which  dehydrated  foods  were  preferred.., .  .how  dehydrated •  foods  compared  in 
taste  with  fresh  and  canned  foods. .. .and  what  advantages  or  disadvantages  the 
dried  foods  had.    The  homemakers  were  also  asked  to  give  their  opinions  about 
the  nutritional  value  of  dehydrated  foods. 

More  than  half  of  the  housewives  Interviewed  said  they  would  buy  dehydrated 
foods.,, even  if  only  for  occasional  us§.    Cranberries,  eggs  and  sweet  potatoes 
seemed  most  popular' after  initial  use.    Next  in  order  of  preference  were  beets, 
milk,  carrots,  diced  potatoes  and  riced  potatoes.    In  general,  most  of  the 
women  who  indicated  willingness  to  buy  dehydrated  foods  would  not  do  so,  if  these 
foods  cost  more  than  fresh,.., and  some  would  buy  them  only  if  the    cost  was 
lower. 

Advantages  of  Dehydrated  Foods 

Two  outstanding  reasons  given  for  wanting  to  buy  dehydrated  products  were 
that  the  foods  tasted  gobd  and  were  easy  to  prepare,    Homemakers  generally 
found  little  difference  in  the  taste  of  dehydrated  cranberries  and  sweet  potatoes, 
as  compared  vdth  the  fresh  product.    Other  advantages  of  dehydrated  foods  were 
mentioned,  such  as,  they  keep  well,  save  space,  are  economical  and  have  nutritive 
value . 

A  Few- Indicated  Difficulties 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  housewives  sAated  that  the  preparation  of  the 
dehydrated  food  was  difficult,    l-'Iany  of  the  women' pointed  out  that  the  vegetables 
were  easy  to  prepare  because  peeling  and  cleaning  were  unnecessary,  and  they 
could  do  other  things  v;hile  the  foods  soaked.     Those  who  had  difficulties  said 
they  found  it  hard  to  achieve  the  texture  and  appearance  they  desired. 


Further  Sui*ve.ys  Desirable 


While  the  attitude  of  the  ^hi  cago  homemakers  to  these  dehydrated  products 
was  unusually  favorable,  the  food  processing  industry  is  cautioned  against  basing 
any  extensive  program  on  the  results  before  further  surveys  are  conducted, 
Kov;ever,  the  investigation  did  prove  that  a  large  proportion  of  consumers  in- 
terviewed do  not  appear  to  be  prejudiced  against  dehydrated  foods,  as  many 
people  have  thought. 


THE  DAILY  ffiNU  —  AN  ETERNAL  QUESTION 

Every  woman  planning  meals. . .whether  for  one  person  or  six, ... wants  to 
know  what  foods  to  select  to  be  well  fed... but  often  her  biggest  problem  is  that 
she  doesn't  know  just  how  to  count  calories  or  keep  track  of  vitamins.  Home 
Economists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  worked  out  two  food  plans  to 
help  homemakers  take  a  shortcut  to  good  nutrition.    These  plans  show  how  much  of 
different  classes  of  foods  to  buy  in  a  week  to  provide  for  all  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  good  diet.    Both  plans  are  contained  in  the  booklet,  "Family 
Food  Plans",  now  available  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     (A  copy  is  en-  ' 
closed . ) 

The  two  wartime  marketing  plans... a  low  cost  one  and  a  moderate  cost  one 
are  easily  adaptable  to  any  family.    Both  plans  take  into  account  the  seasons 
of  the  year  and  probable  supplies  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  ration 
allowances.    By  following  either       plan,     the  average  housevdfe  can  provide  her 
family  with  a  good  diet  at  prices  within  her  budget. 

The  moderate  cost  plan  gives  the  family  larger  quantities  of  meat,  eggs, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  and  allows  for  more  variety  and  flavor  in  the  meals. 
The  low  cost  plan  relies  more  heavily  on  the  cheaper  kinds  of  food  such  as 
potatoes,  dry  beans,  and  grain  products.    However,  the  homemaker  can  get  variety 
in  low-cost  meals  by  different  combinations  of  foods  and  flavors. 

Your  listeners  can  find  out  the  exact  kinds  of  food  and  size  of  servings 
needed  daily  for  each  member  of  the  family,  by  consulting  this  booklet. 

Suggest  that  they  request  a 
copy  from  the  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D,  G,    Ask  for  Bulletin  AY/I-78,  "Family  Food  Plans". 


YOUR.^TLNTER  SUPPLY  OF  VITAlvIIN  A 

Green  and  yellow  vegetables. . .listed  in  Group  One  of  the  Basic  Seven  food 
groups.,, and  no?;  being  harvested  in  good  supply  in  Victory  gardens  and  local 
truck  gardens  across  the  country  are  outstanding  for  their  vitamin  A  value. 
Actually,  of  course,  they  don't  contain  the  vitamin  itself,,, but  have  carotene 
which  the  body  changes  into  vitamin  A  and  stores  for  later  use. 

The  liver  acts  as  a  storehouse  for  vitamin  A  and  releases  this  vitamin 
as  the  body  needs  it.    The  amount  of  vitamin  A  which  can  be  stored  depends  upon 
several  things,  but  everyone  can  be  adding  to  vitamin  A  reserves  for  this  winter 
by  eating  plentifully  of  green  and  yellow  vegetables  now. 
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As  a  general  rule,  vitamins  have  overlapping  functions  which  aid  growth 
and  good  health.    Sometimes  they  have  a  special  job.    Vitamin  A'^s  special  job 
is  to  keep  the  lining  and  covering  cells  of  the  body  in  a  healthy  state.  This 
function  means  that  vitamin  A  helps  prevent  infections  and  colds.    It  can  also 
help  preserve  normal  vision,  improve  digestion  and  keep  the  skin  in  better  con- 
dition. 

Carrots  are  a  year-round  source  of  vitamin  A.    Although  this  vitamin  is 
one  of  the  most  stable,  overcooking  does  cause  some  loss.    Vitamin  A  doesn't 
dissolve  in  the  cooking  water.    Thus  when  carrots  are  canned,  the  vitamin  A 
remains  in  them.    Carrots  with  the  most  vitamin  A  value  are  the  mature  ones, 
served  fresh  from  the  garden  and  raw. 

Green  and  yellow  vegetables  now  available  that  are  good  sources  of  vitamin 
A  include  sliap  beans,  leaf  lettuce,  peas,  peppers,  yellow  squash  and  carrots k 
Also  be  on  the  watch  for  other  local  abundant  green  and  yellow  vegetables. 


NO  VACATION  FOR  BASKETS 

Our  daily  salvage  activities  now  need  to  include  the  saving  of  bushel 
a?id  half-bushel  l^askets  and  covers.    The    labor  and  log  shortage  have  prevented 
basket  manufacturers  from  turning  out  enough  new  containers  for  this  year's 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops.    There's  danger  that  without  suitable  containers,  some 
of  the  peaches  and  apples  nov/  ready  for  harvest  may  not  reach  markets.  Broad- 
casters can  help  in  the  salvage  of  containers  for  re-use  by  urging  their  listeners: 
to  see  that  any  baskets  obtained  from  the  produce  stand  or  grocer  are  returned 
in  good  condition. 

The  storekeeper  knows  how  to  get  the  baskets  back  to  the  farmer.    He  may 
arrange  to  give  them  to  him  directly,  or  through  a  used-container  dealer.  The 
cash  value  of  used  bushel  and  half  bushel  baskets  may  be  small,  but  the  value 
measured  in  terms  of  urgent  need  cannot  be  overestimated. 

All  we    need  to  know  is  that  only  a  consumer,  dealer  and  farmer  are  needed 
to  salvage  a  basket,  while  possibly  4-0  people  are  necessary  to  make  a  new  box 
or  basket.    Then  there's  the  fact  that  oui'  limited  supplies  of  wood  and  metal  are 
also  urgently  needed  for  other  ivar  activities.    For  example,  1,000  salvaged 
apple  boxes  contain  enough  board  feet  of  wood  to  crate  an  average  airplane  for 
overseas  shipment.    These  same  apple  boxes  use  500  pounds  of  metal  which  could 
be  used  for  shells,  tanks,  and  guns, 

A  leaflet  about  salvaging  baskets  and  other  fruit  and  vegetable  containers 
is  enclosed.    It  may  give  you  some  additional  facts  to  impress  upon  your  listeners,! 
Tfe  have  copies  in  the  OD-WFA  regional  office  and  they  may  also  be 

obtained  from  the  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25 >  D.  G.    Ask  for  bulletin  AWI--33,  "Salvage  and  Re-Use  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Containers". 


REPORTING  RECORD  CROPS 


Taliilation  machines  v;ere  kept  busy  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Thursday,  August  10,  adding  up  production  records  for  American  farmers.  When 
the  July  crop  report  was  released  at  3:00  P.  M.  the  world  could  knovr  that  crop 
prod'iction  in  the  United  States  is  now  likely  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  2 
or  3  percent. and  exceed  production  in  any  previous  year  except  the  banner 
agricultural  year  of  19/+2. 

A"ierica's  farmers  have  set  up  several  records  according  to  the  July  report. 
Indicated  production  of  all  wl.eat  as  of  August  1  is  well  over  a  billion  bushels... 
the  liir^est  U,  S.  wheat  crop  ever.    Expected  harvest  for  eight  of  the  major  fruits 
is  21  percent  over  194-3.    Citrus  fruit  production  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
record  1943-44-  production.    The  apple  harvest  is  indicated  at  125>643>000 
bushels,  or  41  percent  greater  than  last  year.    The  194-4  peach  crop  is  estimated 
at  al.'.ost  71  and  a  half  million  bushels... 69  percent  larger  than  the  short  1943 
crop. 

Truck  crops  for  the  fresh  market  remain  at  the  July  1  estimate, , .which 
is  about  one-fifth  greater  than  last  year.    Green  peas,  snap  beans,  sweet  corn 
and  tomatoes  exceed  1943  crops  by  13  percent. 

Anotiier  record  was  reported  for  egg  production.    Farm  flocks  laid  over 
4  and  a  half  billion  eggs  in  July... 2  percent  over  July  last  year,  and  40  per- 
cent over  the  1933-42  average.    In  fact,  egg  production  was  at  peak  levels  in  al' 
parts  of  the  country. 

National  prospects  for  corn,  hay,  potatoes  and  some  other  crops  declined 
d'u^ing  July  due  to  drought  or  near-drought  conditions  in  central  and  eastern 
sections  of  the  U.  S,    Farm  pastures  averaged  72  percent  of  normal,  10  points 
below  the  same  date  last  year.    Milk  production  was  about  1  percent  less  than 
during  July  last  year. 


"PUT  CAN  I  GET  A  HOT  WATER  BATH  CAI'IMSR?" 

'7e've  heard  that  some  horaeraakers  are  asking  this  question. . .remembering 
last  year  ?/hen  they  encountered  some  difficulties  along  this  line.    The  TJar 
Production  Board  reports  that  almost  half  of  the  500,000  enameled  cold  pack 
canners,  to  be  used  for  canning  acid  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  boiling  water 
bath  method,  were  completed  by  the  end  of  June, ,. .these  canners  had  been  out  of 
production  since  1941.    Manufacturers  expect  to  complete  the  pro.grara  before 
October,  by  finishing  and  shipping       767  additional  canners.    They  are  being 
made  in  one  size,  capable  of  holding  seven  1-quart  jars,  or  nine  1-pint  jars, 
or  L  half -gallon  jars. 


FOOD  NOTES  FROLI  19TH  CEIITURY  YJRITIMGS 
London,  England 

BOILED  ARTICHOKES. ... .as  early  as  1822  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and 

formed  a  standing  dish  at  a  French  breakfast. 

COTTON.,.,,,.  ,,..the  seed  of  the  cotton  plant  intoxicates  parrots. 

HOPS,.  ,  in  the  months  of  ilarch  and  ^ipril,  while  the  buds  are  tender, 

English  country  people  prepared  hops  as  they  would  asparagus 
and  reported  this  an  agreeable  vegetable, 

ROSEirLARY. . . , , ,  in  many  countries  it  was  a  practice  to  put  it  into  wardrobe 

on  account  of  its  smell,  and  as  a  preservative  against 
moths  and  other  vermin. 


MARKET  PANORAMA 


.  SEATTLE  ■ 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. ........ .Peaches,  plums  and  honeydews  (lov/er).  Watermelons 

IN  MODEFiaTE  supply.  Apples  and  grapefruit.    Cantaloups  (some  in  poor  conditior 

IN  LIGHT  supply   Apricots  (season  pi^actically  over).    Cherries  (season 

practically  over,  few  Montanas  on  the  mrket).  Oranges. 
Yakima  District  prunes  now  arriving  -  selling  at  8|-  to       per  pound  wholesale, 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Celery  and  local  green  corn  (lower).    Beets  and  snap 

beans, 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY, .... ,  Onions,  peppers,  tomatoes,  carrots.    Potatoes  (supplies 

•  ■  lighter) . 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  Lettuce  (prices  firm),  cabbage,  cauliflower. 

Local  pea  crop  finished,  Idaho  peas  nov/  arriving,    .  ■ 

:\f       :  /     '  PORTLAND 
BEST  FRUIT  BUYS   Cantaloups  and  peaches  (slightly  lower), 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY..,..    Apples  and  watermelons  (slightly  lower).    Oranges  (ceiling^ 

"  Grapeflruit  and  Bartlett  pears. 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS.....  Snap  beans  (ready  for  canning).    Corn  and  tomatoes. 

Celery  (slightly  lower).    Onions  (slightly  higher). 

IN  MODERATES  SUPPLY   Beets  and  peas.    Potatoes  (slightly  higher). 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ...... .  ,  Cabbage,  carrots  and  caulifloivei^.    Lettuce  (slightly 

;  ,  higher) . 

SM  FRANCISCO  , 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. ...... .    Nectarines  and  plums.    Peaches  (slightly  higher). 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.......  iipples  and  cantaloups  (slightly  lower).  -Oranges  and 

watermelons.      '  .  , 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY...'. ...      Grapefruit.    Apricots  (season  almost' over) . 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS.....  Onions  (reds  slightly  lower).    Peppers.    Peas  (slightly 

higher).    Celery  (slightly  lower). 
IN  MODERiiTE  SUPPLY..,..'.  Lettuce  and  snap  beans  (slightly  higher).    Beets,  carrots, 

cauliflower,  tomatoes  and  eggplant.    Cabbage  (slightly 
, '   lower) . 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ...... Potatoes  (slightly  higher) . 

•  LOS  ANGELES 

BEST. FRUIT  BUYS  .  Late  Elberta  and  Hale  peaches  (ready  for  canning).  . 

(Wholesale  prices  apparently  have  reached  their  lowest 

levels) .-      ■     '    ■      '  ^ 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Bartlett  pears,  plums,  cantaloups,  oranges  and  nectarines. 

Grapes  (lower). 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .     ,  Watermelons,  grapefruit",  berries,  bananas  and  pineapples. 

A^ple  s ,  fi  gS : and  apr i  cots  ( hi  gh) . 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS,....  Onions,  tomatoes  and  celery, 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY   Corn, - bunOhed  vegetables,  lettuce,  summer  type  squash. 

Potatoes  and  cucumbers  (best  at  ceiling).    Eggplant  and 
snap  beans  (slightly  higher). 
...IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .  ,  Peas,  asparagus,  and  green  onions; 
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UMGLE  Sm  GETS  HIS  MOKWS  WORTH 

When  Uncle  Sara  goes  to  a  warehouse  to  purchase  foods  for  military  use, 
he  wants  to  be  sure  he  is  getting  his  money's  worth.    As  a  result,  a  corps  of 
some  4-00  processed  foods  inspectors  employed  by  the  Office  of  Distribution,  ' 
?Jar  Food  Administration,  are  helping  to  inspect  huge  quantities  of  canned, 
dried,  dehydrated  and  frozen  foods  purchased  for  our  armed  services  and  govern- 
ment agencies.    Approximately  200  of  these  inspectors  are  women  home  economics 
graduates. 

The  inspectors,  stationed  in  50  laboratories  across  the  country,  are 
trained  in  various  phases  of  food  inspection  work.    They  check  on  canned  foods 
to  see  if  the  products  meet  government  specifications.    They  might  be  called 
upon  to  see  if  proper  sanitation  is  maintained  at  a  cannery  or  dehydrating  plant, 
and  they  do  a  variety  of  research  work. 

The  Inspector  At  Work 

Here  is  a  sample  of  a  routine  task.    An  inspector  gets  an  order  from  a 
Quartermaster  office  to  inspect  10,000  cases  of  canned  peas  on  order  for  the 
armed  services.    The  inspector  goes  to  the  cannery  concerned  and  is  directed 
to  the  section  of  the  warehouse  where  the  goods  are  stacked.    Those  10,000  cases 
fill  a  good-sized  space.    In  other  words,  there  are '24-O,'O00  cans. , .enough  to 
fill  ten  freight  cars.    The  cases.  ai;,e,  counted  by  row,  tier,  and  layer  to  determine 
that  there  are  2-40,000  cans  in  the  lot.' ■  • 

The  plain  cans  glisten  in  their  cases  because,  generally  no  labels  are 
attached  to  canned  goods  until  the  packer  knovYS  where  he  v;ill  ship  the  product. 
Sometimes  for  civilian  trade,  canned  foods  are  sold  through  a  distributor,  and 
the  distributor's  name  and  brand,.,not  the . canner's. . .appears  on  the  label. 

Report  Card  For  Peas  .  ,: 

The  inspector  draws  out  a  can  here,  and  there  from  the  lot. . .usually  at 
the  rate  of  one  No.  2  can  from  each  2,000  cans.    These'  sample  cans  are  then 
taken  to  the  nearest  laboratory  and  graded  for  weight,  type  of  container  and 
contents.    The  inspector  must  see  if  the  product  is  properly  processed  to  stand 
varying  climates  and  rough  handling.    He,  or  she,  must  see  if  the  solid  contents 
fill  the  can,  or  if  there  is  too  much  liquid.    In  inspecting  canned  peas,  the 
grader  checks  on  the  clearness  of  the  liquid,  uniformity  of  color  and  maturity 
of  the  vegetable,  flavor,  and  presence  or  absence  of  defects.    Then  the  grader 
adds  up  the  score  points  for  the  product.    Ninety  points  or  more  mean  top  quality 
or  fancy  grade  for  peas.    Seventy-five  to  89  points  is  a  very  good  rating,  and 
60  to  74-  points  is  a  good  or  standard  rating.    Peas  not  meeting  standard  grade 
requirements  must  be  classed  sub-standard  or  "below  standard  quality". 

Grade  Determines  The  Price 

Finally,  the  official  grade  certificate  is  sent  to  the  Quartermaster  army 
buyer  who  uses  the  certificate  as  a  basis  for  payment  to  the  packer.    Uncle  Sam 
does  not  pay  for  any  food  until  it  has  been  inspected. . .paying  only  for  value  re- 
ceived. 


FRUIT  FOR  BRITAIN 


It's  difficult  for  Americans,  with  a  homeland  furnishing  so  many  varieties 
of  fruits,  to  realise  v.'hat  a  diet  with  little  fresh  fruit  means.     British  citi- 
zens before  the  ?/ar  depended  mainly'-  upon  the  markets  of  the  v/orld  for  their  fruits, 
and  since  19 AO  have  had  a  very  limited  supply. 

In  194-3  the  British  were  getting  only  about  23  percent  of  the  amount  of 
tonatoos  and  citrus  fruits  and  one  half  the  amount  of  other  fruits  that  Americans 
v;erj  getting.    In  fact,  Americans  are  eating  17  percent  more  tomatoes  and  citrus 
fruits  than  they  did  before  the  war,  while  Britons  are  eating  50  percent  less. 
About  the  only  fresh  fruits  the  British  civilian  has  been  able  to  buy  since  the 
'var  ar-3  horaegi^ovm  apples,  tomatoes  and  berries.    Small  quantities  of  apples  were 
sent  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,    The  United  States  shipments  of  apples 
v/ere  made  in  194-2,  but  a  short  crop  in  this  country  last  year  prevented  any  ship- 
ments abroad. 

Under  lend-lease,  the  British  civilians  have  received  dried  prunes, 
raisins,  apples,  apricots,  pears  and  peaches  from  the  United  States.  V/hat 
canned  fruits  the  United  States  shipped  to  Great  Britain  were  for  the  military 
services. 

Citrus  concentrates  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Britain  vfere  sup- 
plied only  to  young  ciiildren. 

Oranges  After  Four  Years 

Since  the  Mediterranean  has  come  back  into  allied  control,  the  British  have 
been  able  to  import  shipments  of  oranges  from  Spain  and  Palestine,    Sm.aller  ship- 
ments of  this  fruit  have  also  arrived  from  South  Africa,    Until  recently  these 
fresh  oranges  have  been  limited  to  children.    This  spring  v/hen  a  larger  than  usual 
shipment  of  oranges  arrived,  some  British  adults  were  able  to  buy  this  popular 
fruit  in  fresh  form  for  the  first  time  in  three  or  four  years. 

Fruit  Prospects  Are  Looking  Up 

Though  Great  Britain  is  far  from  coming  back  immediately  to  being  a 
large  fruit  consuming  nation,  pfrospects  for  importing  more  fruit  are  better.  The 
British  Food  ilinistry  has  ordered  seventeen  thousand  tons  of  lemons,  mainly  from 
Sicily,    Because  a  spring  frost  has  hurt  the  English  apple  crop,  the  English 
hope  to  get  more  apples  this  year  from  Canada. 

The  opening  of  the  Mediterranean  has  helped  to  bring  dried  fruits  to 
English  civilians  this  year.    Raisins  have  been  ordered  from  the  little  island  o. 
CjTDrus,    Also,  the  entire  exportable  surplus  of  dates  from  Iran  has  been  purchasea 
for  Great  Britain,    And  Turkish  dried  fruit  to  the  amount  of  thirty-tv/o  thousand 
tons  will  play  a  part  in  the  British  national  diet  for  this  year. 

War  Still  Determines  Fruit  Supply 

Hov/ever,  the  British  home  crop  of  fruit  will  be  less  plentiful  than  last 
year  as  a  result  of  the  spring  frost.    Supplies  of  strawberries  and  black  currants 
have  been  scarce,  and  the  entire  black  currant  output  is  going  into  purse  produc- 
tion for  consumption  by  children  only.    Considerable  purchases  of  apricot  pulp 
from  Spain  will  supplement  the  jam  supplies.    How  much  fruit  the  British  civilians 
will  get  is,  of  course,  still  dependent  upon  war  conditions  and  available  shipping 
space. 


WHAT'S  IN  THE  U".  S.  ICE  BOX     .  ...  .  | 

'E^revj  good  home-malcer  buys  extra  food .  and  store's  it  in  her  refrigerator  -1 
when  she  knows  that  she  is  going  to  be  feeding;  more  people.'  Uncle  Sara  is  put-  1 
ting  additional  food^  in  his  "iceboxes"  too,  because,  he  has  produced  enough  food  '! 
to  feed  a  third  more  people  than -before  the  war.  _         .  J 

Afnerican  civilians  are  eating  6  percent  more  per  capita'  ri,ow  than  in  pre-  M 
vjer  years.    The  average  service  man  eats  a  third 'raorev. -than  the  average  civilian. 
In  addition,  American  food  is  being  shipped  to  our  allies,  friendly  nations  and 
liberated  areas,  "     "  '  •  ^  . 

Tifhen  the  housevdfe  buys  extra  food,  it's  usually  stocked  for  only  a  day 
or  a  week  ahead.    But  Uncle  Sam  must  plan  food  supplies  months  in  advance,,,  ■  \ 
there  must  be  enough  for  current  consu-inption  and  enough  in  cold  storage  or  ware- 
houses for  use  in  seasons  of  low  food  production. 

In  normal  times,  cold  storage  space  acts  as  a  shock  absorber  for . seasonal- 
food  si.u?pluses.  ...helping  to  even  out  consuinption  throughout  the  year.    Before  thai 
war,  commercial ^storage  averaged  about  50  percent  capacity  use  throughout  the 
year.  ■  For  the  past  several  months,  however,  occupancy  has  been  running  above 
80  percent,  often  near  90  percent. 

One  reason  for  this  generally  higher  level  of  use  is  the  necessity  of  having 
food  supplies  for  our  soldiers  months  in  advance.    Part  of  the  supply  is  always 
in  transit  and  part  is  in  warehouses  awaiting  shipment. 

Another  factor,  is  the  seasonality  of  production.    And  now  vdth  more  f ood  '  .  ■! 
being  produced  than  ever  before,  storage  peaks  are  bound  to  be  higher.  .  •'; 

Strain-  Eased  On  Commercial  Plants  '•■  '         '        . ..        ■  ■ 

A  third,  and  very  important^  factPr  in  the  cold  storage  situation  is  that 
out-of-storage~movements  are  subject  to  the  fortunes  of  war.    Food  must  wait  for 
cargo  space  on  ships.    If  the  ships  are    late  or  if  the  cargo  space  is  needed  for 
more  essential  virartime  products, .  .the  food  piles-  up.    Of  course,  a  little  later 
on  in  the  season,  that  situation  raa^;"  reverse  itself.    If  ships  arrive  faster  than  ' 
was  planned,  then  .groat  ■  quantities  of  food  ^vill  be  needed  in  a  hurry  to  fill  them. 
The  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  military  necessity  that  food  v/ait  for  ships,  not  i 
ships  wait  for  food,  -■.  ■    ,  ' 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  ease  the  strain  on  com.raercial  warehouses:  and  storag 
plants.  The  processing  of  foods  has  been  speeded  up  so  that  commodities  vdll 
require  refrigerator  space  for  shorter  periods  of  time.  Warehousemen  are  con-  i 
stantly  checking  their  equipment  to  be  sure  that  they  are  getting  the  most  effec- " 
tive  use  of  their  space.  All  government  agencies  are  vjorking  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  inter-agency  cold  storage  committee.  And  housewives  are  kept- up-to-date  ' 
on  vi/hat  foods  are  abundant  on  the  market s... so  they  may  plan  menus  around  the  food 
which  should  be  moved  out  of  the  warehouses  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  food  ..now  in  public  storage  is- privately  .owned.    The'  trade  owns  j 
the  bulk  of  the  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  storage,  all  the  cream, 
lore  .than  half  of  the  shell  eggs^  and  the;  largest  ^ share  ^  of  the  frozen  poultry  and' 
Tieat,    The  major  foods  in  cold  storage  held  mainly  by  the .  government  are  butter,  •. 
iheese  and  lard.    The  Y/ar  Food  Administration  holds  relatively -little  pork  and 
ilmost  no  beef,  lamb,  or  mutton  in  public  cold  storage,  though  the  armed  forces 
iave  stocks  of  all  these  meats  in  public  freezers. 


TENDERIZING  UTILITY  BEEF 

NovT  that  utility/  grade  beef  is  point  free,,  the  homemaker  v;ill  vjant  to  know 
how  to  cook  this  less  tender  meat  for  the  best  results. 

Since  utility  beef  is  less  tender  and  has  less  fat  than  the  higher  grades, 
it  is  not  so  satisfactory  for  broiling  and  roasting  without  extra  preparation. 
One  way  to  make  the  meat  tender  is  to  grind  it,  so  that  the  connective  tissues 
are  broken  down.    After  grinding  the  meat,  the  homemaker  can  broil,  panbroil,  or  ■ 
bake  it.    It  is  good  made  into  patties  and  served  with  gravy  or  tomato  sauce  or 
baked  as  a  meat  loaf.    If  she  wants  to  broil  or  fry  a  whole  steak  of  this  grade, 
she  should  pound  the  meat  first  to  tenderize  it,  and  then  add  some  fat  in  cooking. 

Pot  roasts,  swiss  steaks  and  stews  from  utility  beef  should  be  covered  and 
given  a  long  sIovj,  cooking  with  ?;ater  or  other  liquid  added.    By  browning  the 
surface  of  the  meat  a  few  minutes  in  fat  before  the  long,  slow  moist  simmering, 
the  cook  gives  the  dish  a  better  flavor  and  rich  brown  color. 

An  extra  aid  to  tenderness  is  adding  some  acid  food  like  vinegar  or  tomato 
to  the  meat.    A  little  vinegar  added  to  the  water  helps  to  tenderize  a  pot  roast. 
And  tomatoes  may  be  used  for  the  liquid  in  stews",  pot  roasts  and  swiss  steak. 
The  homemaker  should  also  give  special  thought  to  seasoning. . , cook  the  meat  not 
only  with  salt  and  pepper,  but  add  onion  or  garlic,  celery  seed  or  leaves,  or 
parsley,  during  cooking. 


HERE'S  THE  CATCH 

The  quantity  of  fish  in  cold  storage  houses  throughout  the  country  on 
July  1  was  at  the  highest  level  in  history  for  this  season  of  the  year,,, 50  per- 
cent over  the  holdings, at  this  time  in  1943.    There  are  rtany  reasons  for  this 
increase  in  cold  storage  holdings.    Increased  production  is  one  reason,  but  un- 
less more  fresh  and  froz.en  fish  is  consumed  nov/  and  during  the  early  fall  months 
it  v/ill  be  impossible  to  handle  the  catches  of  fish  v.;hich  can  be  made  during  the 
peak  fishing  period  just 'approaching,    Cold  storage  facilities,  particularly  in 
the  Ney/  England  States,  are  now  almost  filled,  to.  their  limited  capacity  and  it 
is  important  from  nor;  on  that  movements  out  of  freezers  keep  pace  with  current 
catches  of  fish. 

While  the  increase  of  frozen. fish  in  storage,  is  noticeable  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  the  central  states  and. the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Virginia 
report  the  sharpest  gains.    In  the  north  central  states  holdings  have  doubled. 
In  the  New  England,  middle  Atlantic  and  South  central  states,  increases  run  from 
69  to  75  percent,    A  lA  percent  increase  is  reported  for  both  the  Pacific  and 
South  Atlantic  coasts. 

There  is  a  vdde  'range  of  species  available  to  the  consumer,  though  species 
vary  with  geographical  location  and  season  of  the  year.    The  fish  that  represents 
the  largest  single  volume  in  storage, is  halibut,  mostly  stored  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.    There's,  however,  no  particular  problem  on  halibut  as"  the  quantity 
in  storage  is  not  abnormal  and  there  is  expected  to  be  a  good  demand  for  this 
fish  ...throughout  the  fall  and- winter  months.    It  is.  the  other  species  of  fish, 
particularly  those  produced  in  New  England  states,  that  require  stimulation  of 
cons'amption  in  order  to  continue  normal,  production.    The  principal  species  and 
types  requiring  increased  outlets  are  frozen  mackerel,  especially  mackerel  fillets 
cod  fillets,  whiting  and  haddock  fillets,,  ' 
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NOTE:    Broadcasters  should  check  on  the  local  supply  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
before  recommending  a  variety. 

Ivlore  Canned  Chum  Salmon 

As  for  canned  fish,  salmon  and  California  sardines  are  likely  to  be  the 
most  abundant,  although  approximately  60  percent  of  these  species  will  go  to 
the  armed  forces.  Owing  to  the  short  production  of  red  and  king  salmon,  there 
will  be  a  limited,  quantity  only  available  for  civilian  trade.  The  quantity  of 
chuiTi  salmon  available  for  civilians  will  be  relatively  greater.  The  pink  salmon 
in  cans  compares  favorably  in  nutritional  quality  with  the  red  variety  and  is 
sold  in  the  stores  at  materially  lowe'r  -prices  than  reds  or  kings. 

California  Sardines  -  With  Sauce  or  Without      ' '  . 

The  California  sardines  are  packed  both  in  pound  oval  cans  vidth  tomato 
sauce  and  in  No.  300,  15-oz,  cans  without 'added  sauce  or  oil.    The  California 
sardine,  from  the  point  of  view  of  dollar  and  cents  value,  is  one  of  the  best 
canned  fish  products  on  the  market.    The  oval  tomato  sauce  pack  is  well  known  in 
most  markets,  but  the  No.  300  can,  while  not  so  vi/ell  known  as  a  commercial 
product,  is  packed  Vv'ith  exactly  the  same  tj^pe  of  fish  and  is  in  every  way  similar 
to  the  oval  can  product,  except  for  the  tomato  sauce.  .  , 

Other  canned  fish  vi/hich  will  be  available  to  civilian  consumers,  but  in 
more  restricted  volume,  include:  Maine  sardines  and  mackerel.    The  Maine  sardines 
are  baby  herring  and 'are  an  extremely  good  alternate  for  the  sardines  imported 
pre-vmr  from  Portugal  and  Norway.    These  Maine  sardines  are  packed  mostly  in 
4.-0Z.  quarter-square  cans.    The  larger  herrings  are  packed  under  the  trade  name 
"Atlantic  Sea  flerring"  and  are  produced  both  in  pound  oval  cans  in  tomato  sauce 
and  in  No,  300  tall  cans,  15-oz.  net  weight,  in  their  natural  oil.  ■ Madcerel  is 
a  very  good  canned  fish  product  at  a  reasonable  price  in  the  retail  stores 'and 
is  packed  almost  entirely  in  .the  No.  300,  15-oz.  tall  can, 


-TliE  MILK  SUPPLY  FOR  FALL 

You  like  milk,-  I  like  milk,. ;all  God's  chillun  like  milk,.eand  that's  just 
exactly  why  we  are  going  to  .have  less  milk  this- fall.    Everyone ,  knows  that  there 
is  just  so  much. milk  available,  but  our  needs  are  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  sent  overseas  in-  the  armed  forces.  Those  men  need  milk, ,lots  of  it, 
and  as  shipments  increase  to  meet  their  demands,  the  supply  of  milk  for  civilians 
here  on  the  home  front. decreases*  - 

'With  milk  production  now  •declining^  seasonally,'  the  TiJar  Food  Administration 
feels  that  further  milk  conservation  steps  will  be  necessary,    .At  present  milk 
dealers' may  sell  to  civilians  100;  percent' of -the  fluid  milk  they  sold  in  June 
194.3  and  75  percent  of  the  cream  they  sold  ;in  that  month.    Milk  by-produdts  such 
as  cottage  cheese,  chocolate  milk  drinks  and  buttermilk  may  be  sold  in  August  at 
90  percent  of  June  194-3  sales,  ,      ,  , 

It  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  thesfe  quotas-  to  obtain  more  whole  milk  for 
evaporated  milk  and  whole  milk  powder  neicessary  for  overseas,  shipment.  However, 
it  is  possible  that  milk  dealers  xvill' soon  be  permitted  to  sell  more  chocolate 
milk,  cottage  cheese  and  buttermilk  because  these  products. are  made  from  the 
skim  portion  of  milk,  which  is  now  ..in.  good  supply,  ,        ..  .  . 


CANNING  CALENDAR  FOR  TliE  VTEST  COAST 


PEACHES  Peaches  of  various  varieties  will  be  available  for  canning  on 

the  "^est  Coast  until  around  September' 15.    In  the  Northwest, 
freestones  are  the  favored  canning,  peach,  in  the  Southv^est, 
clingstones  are  most  popular.  '  At'" the  present  time,  housewives 
are  larged  to  can  clings  where  they  are  available,  as  the  large 
crop  this  year  cannot  be  completely  assimilated  by  commercial 
canneries  'vhich  formerly  took  most  of  the  cling  crop. 

PLMS   Plums  in  a  wide  choice  of  varieties  will  be  available  for  canning 

until  the  late  Damson  season  is  over  around  the  end  of  September, 

•PEARS  Bartlett  pears  are  the  canning  pears,  and  they  are  beginning  to 


arrive  in  ".'est  Coast  markets  now.    In  the  Northwest,  the  Bartlett 
crop  is  larger  than- usual,  while  in  California,  the  crop  is  ■ 
smaller.    The  end  of  September  should  mark  the  end  of  the  pear- 
canning  season. 


FIGS  .In  California,  the  fig  canning  season  lasts  throughout  August 

and  September.    Figs  are  not  in  sufficient  supply  for  canning 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  ,  ,      .  '        ,  • 

TOMATOES. ...... It ' s  tomato  canning  time  in  California,  now,  especially' ih" 

Southern  California.    As  the  season  progresses,  tomatoes  v;ill  be 
in  sufficient  supply  for  canning  in  Northern  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington. 


SNAP  BSAIvS....  The  e^i.rly  crop  of  snap  beans  is  always  best  for  canning  (before 
strings  develop  on  the  beans).    Snap  beans  will  continue  to  be 
in  good  supply  for  .  canning  throughoiat  the  month  of  August  in  all 
West  Coast  areas. 

CORN   Fresh  green  corn  is  just  right  for  canning  in  the  Northwest  and 

it  is  beginning  to  arrive  in  sufficient  quantities  for  canning 
in  the  Southwest,  .■•  -■■ 

PEAS,,,...,.,.  Peas  are  still  available  for  canning  on  the  California  Goa.st, 
with  prices  sufficiently  low,  . 

CUCUT.1EERS  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  cucumbjers .  for  pickling.  Pickling  cucumbers 

are  usually  graded  into  3  sizes,  ranging  from  1  to  3.    The'       '  ' 
Number  3  size  is  the.  smallest  and  is.  generally  used  for  sweet., 
pickles.    There  are  also  the  Burr  Gherkins,  vfhich  are.  s.mail  with 
prickly  glcins  and  -are.  excellent 'fp^:  oiaking  sweet  pickles., 

FOODS  IN  PLENTIFUL  SUPPLY  THIS"TOK  ' 

Foods  vfhich  will  be  available  in. .plentiful  supply  oyer  most. of  the  country  this 
week  are:    B  and  C  Grade  eggs,  peanut  butter,  citrus  marmalade  and  onions.  Cereals 
and  grain  products  will  be  plentiful,  such  as  bread,  wheat  and  soya  flour, 
noodles,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  oatmeal,  rye  breakfast  foods,  soya  grits  and  flakes. 
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MARKET  PANORAMA 
SEATTLE 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. .Washington  peaches  (glutting  the  market  -  prices  lower)  ■ 

Cantaloups  (excessive  supply  -  prices  low) 
Honeydews  (prices  low.) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. . . . .. .Washington  pears  (slightly  lower) 

Plums,  prunes  and  watermelons. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Grapes  and  citrus  fruits 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Local  snap  beans  (oversupply  -  prices  low  -  can  now). 

Green  corn,  soft  squash. 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ..... .Local  lettuce,  onions.    Tomatoes  (slightly  lower)  ..  : 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  potatoes. 

PORTLA-ND 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS   Northwest  Elberta  peaches. 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY   Cantaloup 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Snap  beans,  corn  and  cucumbers 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ...Cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce  and  spinach, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  '  ' 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  ,    Peaches  (season  is  at  its  peak  -  can  now). 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .... .  YJatermelons,  pears,  grapes.  -       ■  . 

Figs  (prices  lower  on  both  blacks  and  whites). 

Plums  (canning  season  on  now  -  Vidde  selection  of  varieties) 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. .....  Celery,  cucumbers  and  onions 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  ..Corn  and  peas  (slightly  lower) 

Snap  beans,  squash  and  cabbage  •• 

Lettuce  (slightly  higher) 


LOS  ANGELES  '  ' 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  .....  Peaches  (Elbertas  and  Hales  -  canning  season  now).  • 

Cantaloups  (prices  at  loxvest  levels) .    '  ' 
Plums  (canning  season  now) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. , . . . . .Bartlett.  pears,  grapes,  nectarines 

Figs  (prices  high)  . 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   TJatermelons,  apricots,  berries,  crabapples  and  bananas. 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  .Corn  and  tomatoes,  . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ......  Squash,  bunched  vegetables  ajjd  ,  celery.  -  ' 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY..  Snap  beans,  caulif lov/er  and  cabbage  (slightly  higher). 

Asparagus  (high).,  '  ..    .  . 

Sweet  potatoes  have  begun  to  arrive  from  Kern  County  -  selling  at  ceiling  prices. 


Radio  Round'iip 


£  Service 

To  Directors  of  Women's  Radio  Programs 


San  Francisco,  California 
August  26,  19/^4 


iJ^.>^^^Hci^^Ji.>f..i:ic^HH.™{H.>ci..HJvcl.yI^i:         THIS         ISSU  E:^n1<^-^>^HHc,HHHr^^w^^i>ki^i.,.i^..i^.cvti.^ 


PATTERN  FOR  EREiUCFAST.  Breakfast  is  the  most  neglected  meal 

of  the  day,  but  it  should  supply  one- 
■     .  third  of  the  daily  food  requirement. 

■  Here  are  some  breakfast  pointers  and 
the  reasons  behind  them, 

SELLING  GOyERmiEiW-OTOIED  FOODS   TThen  the  government  sells  its  food 

stocks,  the  sale  is  made  only  through 
established  trade  channels.    No  food 
;  ...  -  •    ±3  dumped  on  the.  market,  and  the  govern- 

.   '  ■     ■•      ■  ■  ment.  gets  a  fair  price  on  all  dealings, 

7JH;.T  IS  A  W.F.O?   ConfidGntially,  a  T7F0  is  a  ^^r  Food 

Order. . .there  are  A  kinds,  and  they 
.    ■    are  behind  the  smooth-running  wheels 
of  food  distribution  and  conservation. 

LUNCH  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION. .  .■   The  children  ^7111  soon  be  going  back 

to  school,  and.  many  will  have  the 
.      ■      "  benefit  of  the  Comraunity-TJFA  School 

.  .■     .  .  Lunch.  Program, 


■•-ENCLpS^lD  'TITH  THIS  WEEK'S  ROUI^iP^^UP. 


..Some  "dope"  ort  Clingstone  peaches  along 
•vith  c?3.nning  directions  and  information 
of  interest .  .  . 


US  Department  of  AgricuHure 

food  Distribulion  KdministrQfion 
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The  War  Food  Administration,  Office  of  V/ar  Information,  Eadio,  Press,  Pood 
Dealers,  and  others  are  com"bining  their  activities  to  make  September  a  nutrition 
month. 

Special  attention  is  going  to  "be  given  to  "breakfasts  this  month  "because 
"breakfast  is  usually  the  most  neglected  meal  of  the  day.    Most  people  get  adequate 
dinners  and  few  neglect  lianch,  "but  many  are  too  rushed  or  too  sleepy  to  eat 
enough  "breakfast.    Only  if  "breakfast  is  nutritious  can  mental  and  physical  energy 
"be  maintained  throughout  the  morning  hours, .  .usually  the  most  productive  part  of 
the  day. 

The  mealwhich  "breaks  the  fast  after  sleep  should  contri"bute  a"bout  one-»third 
of  the  daily  requirements  of  calories,  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals.    One  plan 
for  a  good  "breakfast  recommends  citrus  fruit  or  tomato  juice  (fresh  or  canned), 
cereal  (natural  whole  grain  or  restored),  a  protein-rich  food  (eggs,  or  a  com"bi- 
nation  of  eggs,  hacon,  ham  or  sausage),  toast,  muffins  or  "bread  (enriched  or  whole 
wheat),  butter  or  fortified  margarine,  milk  for  the  cereal,  and  a  beverage, 

Q-et  Your  Vitamin-G.  Early  •  i  v : 

That  citrus  fruit  starter  is  loaded  with  Vitamin- 0. . .known  as  the  anti- 
scurvy  vitamin.    It  is  true  that  cases  of  scurvy  are  rare  in  this  country,  but 
deficiencies  of  Vitamin  C  in  the  daily  diet  may  lead  to  increased  susceptibility 
to  infections,  slowness  in;the  healing  of  wounds  and  unhealthy;  gums.    One  orange, 
half  a  grapefruit,  3  ounces  of  orange  juice,  or  U  ounces  of  grapefruit  juice  'wi  131 
provide  one-half  or  more  of  the  day' s -Vitamin  C  requirement.    Ten  ounces  of 
tomato  juice  will  contribute  the  same  amount  of  Vitamin  0, 

Morale  With  Breakfast 

It's  important  to  include  Vitamin  Bi.  sometimes  called  the  morale-bulM^ 
ing  vitamin,  in  the  breakfast.    This  vitamin  stimulates  lagging  appetites,  is 
essential  for  good  digestion  and  energy^  for  protection  of  nerves  and  for  v/ell- 
being,    I'/hole  grain  or  enriched  breads' and  cereals  are  sources  of  this  vitamin. 
The  active  worker  can  also  include  ham,  bacon,  or  sausage  for  this  vitamin^ 

You  Can't  Work  Like  A  Kor'se  And  Eat  Like  A  Bird  ■■. 

.  Eggs  are  a  prot.eiri  food  which  adds  to  the  stashing  po\i?er  of  breakfast. 
Besides  being  a  good  tissue-building  food,  eggs  supply  iron  as  well  as  Vitamins 
A,  D  and  riboflavin,  ^  When  eggs  are  plentiful,  eat  one  a  day, 

•  A  multitude  of  breakfast':  combinations  can  be  made  from  the  m.any  foods 
appropriate  for  the  breakfast  menu,    "Urge  your  listeners  to  plan  menus  that  have 
eye  and  appetite  appeal,  'Breakfasts  should  contribute  enjoyment  besides  daily 
nutritional  req.uirements ,  .  and  they  are  easy    to  prepare  and  serve.    To  facilitate 
serving  and  preparation,  the  busy  housewife  can  set  the  briaakfast  table  the 
night  before.    She  may  also  want  to  put  out  the  ingredients  for  muffins  or  pan^ 
cakes  in  the  order  in  which' she  uses  them,  and  have  the  coffee  all  ready  to  turn 
on  the.  heat.    Cooked  cereals  may  be  made  the  night  before  and  re-heated  in  the 
morning. 


Recently''  you  have  read  that  the  War  Food  Administration  has  offered  to 
sell  back  to  the. food  processors  over  27*000  cases  of  orange  juice;  over  500,000 
pounds  of  Ar.ierican  Cheddar  cheese,  and  seme  thousands  of  cases  of  canned  carrots. 
This  food  from  government-owned  stocks  v/ill  be  put  directly  "back  into  civilian 
trade  channels.  • 

•  These  sales  are  not  an  indication  that  the  government  thinks  the  v;ar  is  oveij. 
The  foods  being  sold  belong  in  one  of  three  categories.    First. . .food  reserved 
to  meet  a  special  need  which  has  not  materialized  can  now  be  sold.     In  this  case 
;crerhaps  the  government  counted  on  losing  a  certain  amount  of  food  from  sinkings, 
or  fires  and  that  loss,  was  lovrer  than  expected.    Or  perhaps  a  militai-y  engagement 
v;as  shorter.    Or  our  allies  were  not  able  to  ship  certain  commodities  they  ordered. 
When  the  food  on  hand  is  above  known  requirements,  it  can  be  sold  to  the  trade. 

In  the  second  .group  are  foods  ptirchasod  in  fulfillment  of  price  support 
comnitncnts,  •  Vfnen  the  government  asked  farmers  to  increase  their  production  of 
certain  crops  to  meet  the  demands  of  v/ar,  it  promised  to  safeguard  farmers  from 
the  d£i.ngors  of  too  much  product  and  too  little  market.    This  food  is  sold  back 
into  trade  channels  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  breaking.tho  market. 

The  third  type  of  food  the  V/ar  Food  Administration  is  now  selling  consists 
of  -19^3  packed  goods  which  can  be  replaced  with  19^4  packed  produce.    The  govern- 
ment, like  the  trade,  believes  in  turning  its  stocks  in  order  to  prevent  financial 
and  food  loss  throiigh  spoilage. 

The  G-overnment  Uses  Regular  Trade  Channels 

I'Then  the  government  sells  food,  •  it  follov/s  the  policy  of  obtaining  a 
fair  price  for  the  commodities  sold... and  of  avoiding  disruption  of  normal  trade 
practices.    This  means  selling  to  the  troAe. .  .not  .  directly  to  the  consmer,'  It 
means  soiling  v/hen  there  is  .a  demand, ,., not  v/hon  the  market  is  glutted.    The  \f^k 
offers  some  commodities  to  the- original  seller  or  processor,,  if  it  is  practical. 
Original  vendors  and  processors  know  the  products,  are  equipped  to  handle  them 
and  have  established  trade  outlets  for  marketing  them.    Any  quantity'  remaining 
after  such  a  sale  may  be  offered  on  the  sam.e  terms  to  all  processors  of  the  same 
or  like  commodity.    The  WA  is  not  obliged  to  accept  any  prices    If  a  reasonable 
price  is  not  offered,  the -food  is  sold  elsewhere,    -In  some  cas,es  vrhcre,  it  is  not 
to  the  public  interest  to  sell,  the  food  is.  diverted  to  hon-comiDetitive  programs 
or  uses. . , g?u*ch  as  charitable  institutions  or  school  I'onch  progr'a'ris. 

■       VJE.-.T  IS  A  ^.J.r.o? 

In  the  V/ar  Food  Administration,  WO  is  not  the  call  number  of  a  radio 
station,    Tliose  three  letters  stand  for  V'ar  Pood  Order,  and  the.  number,  that 
follows  them  indicates  the  commodity  v;hich  that  particular  food  order  affects. 
Since  January  1 9^3  when  V/FO  1  went  into  effect  to  bring  about  a  saving  of  ingre- 
dients in  short  supply,  and  to  effect  economies  in  the  distribution  of  bread  and 
rolls,  there  have  been  a  series  of  food  orders  issued  by  the  War  Food  -H-dministra^ 
tion.    These  regulations  a.re  designed  to  inshore  the  best  possible  division  of 
American  food  among  civilians,  the  armed  forces,  our  allies  and  other  claimant 
agents. 


No  ^CFO's  Issued  Unless  Necessary 

It  is  the  iinvarying  policy  of  the  War  Pood  Administration  not  to  issue 
a  food  order  if  the  end  may  Tdo  achieved  by  other  means.    Mien  an  existing  order 
no  longer  contri"butes  to  the  war  effort,  it  is  revoked.    Of  the  101  orders  issued, 
59  remained  active  as  of  July  1,  19UU.    However,  until  conditions  permit  sus- 
pension of  any  order  and  until  due  notice  is  given  to  the  trade  or  industry 
affected,  the  orders  are  enforced  just  as  other  laws  in  the  land. 

As  a  general  rule,  food  orders  are  witten  in  consultation  with  the 
affected  industries.    There  are  to  date  approximately  112  industry  food  advisory 
comnittees  representing  every  industry  affected  hy  any  food  order.    These  com- 
mittees ca-e  composed  of  leaders  from  each  "branch  of  their  respective  trades*  Qhey, 
assist  the  officials  in  the  WA  Office  of  Distribution  to  plan  the  steps  of  the 
needed  order.    They  also  assist  in  getting  the  story  of  the  order  over  to  members 
of  the  trade.    Then  to  keep  the  orders  flexible  to  meet  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions of  war,  the  regulations  are  amended  when  necessary, 

Set-Aside  Orders 

There  are  four  general  tj^pes  of  food  orders.     "Set-Aside  Orders"  are 
necessa,ry  in  order  that  the  government  will  be  able  to  buy  enough  food  for  our 
armed  forces  and  for  export  purposes.    Those  orders  require  producers  or  distri- 
butors to  reserve,  or  set  aside,,  a  given  percentage  of  their  goods  for  sale  to 
a  gover^nent  agency,    For  example,  beginning  August  20,  f cdero-lly-r-inspected 
slaughterers  set  aside  for  gov-^rmient  procurement  5O  percent  of  the  quantities 
of  their  beef  meeting  Army  specifications,  under  a  previous  order  these  slaughter- 
ers set  aside  '45  percent.    The  nevr  action,  jimendment  I3 ,  to  'far  Food  Order  No, 
75»2,  was  taken  to  make  available  to  the  U.S.  military  forces  the  necessary 
quantities  ox  beef. 

Ice  Cream  And  Turkeys,  For  Instance  ... 

"Limitation  Orders"  conserve -materials  or  divert  them  into  needed  chan- 
nels.   For  example,  ¥ar  Food  Order  No.  8  makes  milk  fats  and  milk  solids  avail- 
able for  other  dairy  products  by  restricting  the  use  of  milk  solids  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ice  creajii  g.nd  other  frozen "  dairy  foods.    Another  limitation  type  order 
limits  the  sale  of  live  or  dressed  t^orkeys  to  provide  holiday  dinners  for  our 
armed  forces,  ■  • 

Fair  Division  And  Conservation  - 

"Allocations  Orders"  a,re  usually  made  to  guarantee  a  fair  division  of  a 
limited  supply... or  to  restrict  a  scarce  product  to  essential  uses.    For  example, 
the  supplies  of  milk  sugar  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  unrestricted  use 
and  still  have  adequate  supplies  to  meet  such  essential-  uses  as'  the  production 
of  penicillin.     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  allocate  production  -to  essential 
,  uses. 

"Distribution  Economy  Orders"  are  issued  to  conserve  food  commodities, 
materials,  labor,  tires,  .gasoline,  etc.    For  example  I1/FO  1  on  bakery  products 
prevents  much  waste  and  saves  great  quantities  of  labor  and  materials  by  prohibi- 
ting consignment  selling  of  bread  and  the  furnishing  of  rack  or  displJ3,y  materials 
to  retailers. 


Conies  Labor  Day,  and  the  end  of  sumner  vacation  for  tiio  children,  schools 
across  the  co^ontry  will  open  for  business,    At  the  same  time  school  liinchroons 
•;ill  begin  their  program  of  laying  the  foundation  for     healthier  and  more  physi- 
2a.lly  fit  people.    Many  of  these  school  food  centers,  have  years  of  service  behind 
zhe::\,  others  v'ill  be  now  this  year. 

'/hen  a  school  talces  on  a  now  function,  it  does  so  to  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child.    That  is  the  purpose  of  lunch  at  school,    Nutritionists  ste^te 
that  a  child  should  receive  at  least  one-third  of  his  daily  nutritive  requirements 
at  noon..   Cne  v;ay  to  make  sure  that  all  children  who  eat  in  school  lunchrooms  get 
the  required  aa-ovxt  of  food  vrlue  is  to  serve  it  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  complete 
I'jnch,    That's  vrhy  many  schools  with  lunchrooms  run  by  community  cooperation  are 
specializing  in  so-called  plate  of  complete  lunches. 

Children  Are  Critical  ?ood  Jiidges 

AS  the  children  get  a  complete  lunch  t'hiough  a  common  menu,  the  pattern 
of  good  food  selection  becomes  fixed  in  their  minds.    Trie  natural  desire  to  be 
one  of  the  group  motivates  a  child  to  eat  all  the  foods  that  are  put  before  hin^ 
and  he  develops  the  habit  of  eating  foods  that  are  nourishing  as  well  as  those 
that  are  pleasant  to  the  taetc. 

Tliose  one-plate  lunches  do  not  aocessarily  mean  entirely  hot  foods.  Salads 
and  sandwiches  vrlth  protein-rich  filling  might  be  main  dishes  that  can  be  flanked 
by  ravr  vegetables  and  fruits  in  season.    Or  one  hot  dish  and  beverage  may  be 
served  v/ith  cold  foods.    School  I'onch  managers  soon  find  out  which  food  combinations 
are  favorites  and  serve  them  often,    Thej;  continually  have  to  keep  the  food  attrac- 
tive and  well-cooked  because  children  are  critical  judges  of  well-prepared  r.eals» 

Plate  Lunches  Are  The  Ansv/er 

Por  years,  l^jinch  directors  and  hone  economists  have  advocated  a  plate  or 
tray  l^jmch  for  childreji  with  this  ed^Jj^ational  end  in  mind.    The-  v;ar  has  brought 
the  system  greater  recognition.    Plate  lunches  are  economical  of  tine,  effort, 
food  and  oo/uipment.  •  .as  well  as  money.    These  lunches  follow  a  simple  pat  tern.,  • 
milk,  moat,  or  another  protein-rich  food,  vegetable  or  fruit  or  both,  bread  with 
butter  or  fortified  margarine.    There  may  be  a  dessert,  but  that  is  optional, 

m  HEIj'FOR  SCHOOL  LUITCHP.COICS 

Federal  funds  v;ill  be  available  in  19UU-U5  '^^  assist  schools  needing  fin- 
ancial help  to  serve  school  lunches.    The  Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Adr;.ini- 
stration  is  the  agency  disbursing  the  appropriated  by  Congress.  The 

maximum  rcimbuTsciTicnt  is  9  cents  per  ncal  per  child.    According  to  lav/,  the  payment 
depends  on  the  nui.iber  of  children  attending  school  in  the  state  and  local  need  of" 
financial  assistance,     Tliese  lunchrooms,  even  v/ith  financial  assistance,  are  basic- 
ally corimunity  undertakings.    The  responsibility  of  planning,  cooking  and  serving 
the  meal  is  up  to  local  managers.    Usually  the  managers  or  sponsors  are  organized 
into  a  council  coD.posed  of  a  school  administrator,  horio  economics  or  agricultural 
teacher,  roproscntatiycs  of  the  PTA  and  other  civic  organisations,    I'ihen  food  is 
not  grov/n  especially  for  "the  I'lnchroom  or  donated,  it  is  bought  locally. 

Broadcasters  may  wish  to  tell  those  interested  in  securing  fina-ncial  assist- 
ance for  a  school  limchroom  to  v.Tite  to  the  War  Food  Administration,  Office  of 
Distribution,  S21  Market  Street,  Room  7OO  -  San  Francisco  3,  California. 


Honenakers  v/ill  Tdo  able  to  "bu^  f our' oilf  of  every  five  pounds  of  "butter 
manufactured  in  SeptenlDer.     In  otlier  word's,  EO  percent,  one  pound  out  of  every  five, 
will  "be  set  aside  "by  manufacturers  for  war  us'e's,'    Chis  raeans  it  must  "be  offered  for 
sale  only  to  a  government  agency  for  military  and  other  non-civilian  claimants, 

Governr-ient  Q,uota  Lower  ,  ■  .  ' 

The  govornLicnt '  s  butter  quota  for  September  is  lower  than  the  30  pereenjt; 
required  to  be  set  aside  during  August.    This  is  in  line  with  the  War  ?ood  Admini- ^ 
stration  policy  of  asking  butter  producers  to  reserve  loss  butter  during  the  mont^is 
of  seasonally  declining  production  so  that  there  \Jill  be  a  minimum  disruption  of 
the  civilian  supply.  •  . 

The  set-aside  quota  in  September  last  yoarms  also  20  percent.    However  1 
a  sharp  drop  in  butter  production  so  far  this  year, will  probably  make  it  necessary 
for  govGr;'.u-.ent  agencies  to  continue  buying  butter  during  October.    Last  year  no 
butter  produced  after  September  was 'purcha-scd  except  small  amounts  offered  by 
butter  rjalcors  in  fulfillment  of  their  previous  comiiitments, 

OLITii  OIL  FROM  SPAIN  '  ' 

American  consumers  may  soon  be  seeing  more  ir^ported  olive  oil  on-  their 
grocer's  shelves.  •  The  War.  Food  Adriinistration  has  made  arrangements  with  the 
government  of  Spain' for  the  exportation  of  3fOOO  'tons  of  olive  oil  to  the  United  '• 
States.'"-    Olivd  oil  is  used  principally  for  medicinal  and  edible  purposes.     In  the 
preparation  of  foods,  olive  oil  is  a  pppular  ingredient  in  salad  dressing  and  . 
is  used,  as  a  fat  for  frying  foods* 

Olive  oil  was  among  the  several  oils  returned  to  private  trade  by  the  WIA 
several  months  ago,  and  no  permit  is  necessary  to  import  it,  .       _  - 

'  M0a3  MILZ  IN  YOUR  bbeIj 

•  Fon-fat  dry  milk  solids  are  in  good  domestic  supply  now,  so  the  ¥ar  i^ood 
Administration  ha,s  amended  ¥ar  Food  Order  Ho.  1 '  to  remove  all  restrictions  on 
their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.    This  nev;  amendment  v/as  effective  August  22, 
These  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  used  to  be  known  as  dried  skim  milk,    (Sec  Round-up,  - 
June  3,  13kk), 

Milk  in  bread  making  has  been  limited  since  January  19^3  ^'^  ^  parts  of 
milk  to -•■100  parts  of  floiar.     The  removal,  of  the  restriction  v/ill  enable  bakers  to 
return  "to  pro-v/ar  standards  (averaging  about  6  parts,  of  milk  to  100  parts  of  flour). 
This  means  an  ■improvement  in  bread  from,  the  standpoints  of  nutritive  value,  palatar- 
bility  and  keeping  qualities.  '  - 

FOOD  ITOTSS  ZROl.'I  18th  CBNTUHY  \miTINGS 

GARLIC.  ...The  Egyptians  worshipped  it,  but  the  Greeks  held  it  in  such  abhorrence 
.    that  those  who  ate  it  wore  regarded  as  profane,    Porsius  relates  that 

•  they  made  criminals  cat  of  it  for  several  days  to  purify  them,  f rom  annsa. 

The  Romans  gave  garlic  to  their  laborers  to  strengthen  them  and  to  ■ 
.   '  '       their  soldiers.  v;ith  the  idea 'that  it  excited  courage  in  warriors,  Fol- 
io v.ring,,th"e  same  theory,  the  Romans  fed  garlic  to  their  game-cocks- 
previous  to  fighting  them,  - 


BASIL  It  v.'as  an  opinion  arnon^  the  ancients  that  if  basil  ?/as  pounded 

and  put  under  a  stone,  it  would  breed  serpents.     It  is  said  that 
an  Italian  of  ancient  times  bred  a  scorpion  in  his  brain  by 
frequently  smelling  this  herb, 

BEETS. . o ........ Beet  juice  and  the  juice  of  beet  leaves  was  said  to  relieve  a 

headache, 

CABBAGE  It  is  related  that  the  ancient  Romans,  having  expelled  physicians 

out  of  their  territories,  preserved  their  health  for  600  years 
and  soothed  their  infirmities  by  using  and  applying  cabbage  as 
their  only  medicine  in  every  disease, 

18th  Century  Note  on  Cabbage  Cookery 

Dr.  R.  James  says  that  cabbage  is       agreeable  to  the  stomach  if  it  be  eaten 
slightly  boiled.    But  another  author  of  the  period  goes  further  into  the  subject. 
He  says,  "I  must  expose  an  error,  \vhich  is  no  less  common  than  pernicious  in 
preparing  cabbage.    Most  people,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  their  cooks, 
eat  it  after  it  has  been  long  boiled,  a  circumstance  which  does  not  a  little 
diminish  both  its  grateful  taste  and  salutary  qualities.     But  I  observe  that 
those  who  have  a  more  polite  and  elegant  turn,  order  their  cabbage  to  be  slightly 
boiled,  put  into  dishes,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  oil;  by  xvhich  method  they 
assame  a  beautiful  green  colour,  become  grateful  to  the  taste  and  proper  for 
keeping  the  body  soluble.    This  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  forgot  by  those  who 
are  lovers  of  cabbage," 


PAPER,  PuPER,  P^JER. .  .COI-ISERVE  IT  NOW 

Broadcasters  are  urged  to  kerp  reminding  their  listeners  of  the  need  to  conserve 
paper. .  .paper  capping,  old  magazines  and  newspapers  and  those  heav3''  brown  paper 
bags.    The  scrap  should  be  saved  and  turned  over  to  the  local  paper  drives.  But 
the  heav;/-  brown  paper  bags  should  be  saved  and  used  again  and  again,  as  long  as 
possible  -  and  each  one  should  endure  9  trips  to  the  grocery  store  and  back, 
barring  dampness  or  other  accidents. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  on  the  paper  bag  problem,  which,  although  you  may  have  hesrd 
before,  should  be  helpful  in  reminding  your  listoners  to  save  and  conserve  bags. 

1  -  Shortages  of  paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper  are  threatening  to  become  a  serious 

bottleneck  in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  to  civilians.    The  reason?..,.,, 
present  inventories  of  pulpwood,  the  principal  raw  material  used  in  making 
paper  and  paperboard,  is  now  down  to  around  three-fourths  of  normal.  The 
lumberjacks  have  gone  to  v/ar,  so  there's  a  shortage  of  manpov/er  to  cut  the 
pulpwood,  and  fewer  trucks  available  to  haul  that  pulpwood  from  the  woods 
after  it  has  been  cut, 

2  -  In  its  o?jn  v:ay,  paper  is  just  as  essential  to  direct  war  uses  as  metal.  All 

supplies  going  overseas  are  -wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  paper  -  for  instance., 
it  takes  52  pounds  of  psper  to  pack  one  ambulance.    There  are  700  thousand 
different  kinds  of  items  shipped  to  the  Army  that  must  be  paper-^vrapped  or 
boxed.    These  items  come  first, 

3  -  Retailers  will  have  less  than  half  of  their  usual  supply  of  v/rapping  paper 

and  paper  bags.    What  consumers  must  realize  is  that  unless  available  ivrapplng 
supplies  are  extended  to  the  limit,  many  stores  will  be  completely  ont  of 
bags  and  paper  for  indefinite  periods. 
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MARKET  PANORAJilA 
SEATTLE 


FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. . , . . .Apples  (lower) .    Cantaloupes  (higher) .  Peaches 

(temporarily  in  lighter  supply  -  slightly  higher). 
YJatermelons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.,,   Oranges 


BEST  VEGE^TABLE  BUYS.......  Tomatoes,,  beets,  corn,  snap  beans  and  celery 

(lower). 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY,  , . . . ,     Carrots,  cauliflower,  onions  and  peas. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ..,..,...„.... Cabbage  and  potatoes.    Lettuce  (slightly  higher) . 

■  PORTLAND 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS.,.,  o...........  Watermelons,    (slightly  lower). 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .......  i , .Peaches  (temporarily  in  lighter  supply) . 

Apples  (slightly  lower).    Cantaloupes  and  oranges. 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. . . ...  Corn  (slightly  higher)'.    Tomatoes  and  celery 

(slightly  lower) .    Peas,  beets,  carrots,  onions 
•  and  nev^  potatoes. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, .  ;     .  Cabbage  (selling  at  ceiling)  ^    Cauliflower'  and 

'■  '       ■  .  .  lettuce.  ....      ..  ■  ■ 

"•     ■     ^-'         SAN;- FRANCISCO  '  '  . 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY..  Peaches  '    -  '-^ 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.  . , . . . . -Apples, (slightly  lower) .    Cantaloupes  (higher) 

Watermelons 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Corn  and  onions. 

IMMODERATE  SUPPLY. .Snap  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower, 

peas.    Tomatoes  (slightly  lower).    Lettuce  (slightl^ 
.  higher) . 

IN  LIGHT,  SUPPLY, ,  ,  o . . , . ; , . , ,  .'...Celery:  and  potatoes,  . 


LOS  ANGELES 

BEST, FRUIT  BUYS..,..;..,.,..     Clingstone  peaches  (reasonably  priced  -  right  for 
■■  canning).    Bartlett  pears  (prices  have  probably 

reached-  their  lowest  level  of  the  season  -  right  . 
'  .    for  canning).  Plums. 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  .Freestone  peaches,  Gravenstein  apples,  oranges. 

i    •  Lemons    and  nectarines.    Figs  and  avocados  (high), 

'  ■  Cantaloupes  (higher).    Watermelons  (lower), 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUY. ,  :  .  Corn 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY, .    Celery,  peas,  cabbage,  bunched  vegetables,  squash 

and  tomatoes  (higher).    Cauliflower  and  lima  beans 
(lower).    Snap  beans  (higher).    Lettuce  (selling 
at  ceiling) . 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Swee't  potatoes  (just  coming  in) .    Asparagus  (high) . 
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To  Directors  of  VJomen^s  Radio  Programs 


IN     THIS  ISSUE 


GOCD  FOOD  or  TIIE  JOB  Some  true  stories  about  the  results 

..     _    .  ,  of  good  food  for  the  workers  in  the 

nation's  war  plants. 

HOW  MRGE  IS  A  PORTION?..  September  is  Nutrition  Month,  and 

back-to-school  month,  too.  Here 
are  a  few  notes  on  how  the  schools 
will  serve  their  lunches  this  term. 

.  U.  S,  RICE  ON  THE  WORLD  MARKETS.   Rice  is  produced  in  record-breaking 

crops  in  America,  now,  to  help  fill 
the  need  of  our  allies  for  this 
"international  food'.', 

THE  A:;iERICAI^"  LARDER  FOR  SEPTEI1BER   Plentiful  foods  for  September. 

KNOT  YOUR  ONIONS.,    Notes  on  the  onion  suppl;^,  and  how 

to  choose  between  good  onions  and 
bad... how  to  store  them  successfully, 
too. 

Ai'  APPLE  A  DAY  ,  It's  apple-eating  time  all  over  America, 

and  the  crop  will  be  /^l  percent  larger 
than  last  year's,  so  everyone  can  eat 
their  fill, 

INCLUDED  WITH  THIS  WEEK'S  ROUNDUP,,.,,,,,.  The  new  bulletin,  TOIvIATOES  ON  YOUR 

.  TABLE  is  full  of  interesting  waj''s  to 

■■    •  .  prepare  this  plentiful  food,  green 

■ .  or  ripe,  fresh  or  cooked. 


US  Department  of  Agriculture 

Food  Distribulion  Mm'inistrofion 


GOOD  FOOD  OM  THE  JOB 

Here  are  some  true  stories  that  tell  just  how  important  good  food  is  to  ' 
our  war  workers,  how  it  cuts  absenteeism  and  turnoArer  in  war  plants  in  half. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Issacson  Iron  Works  in  Seattle,  ITashington  was 
having  difficulties  with  rapid  labor  turnover  and  absenteeism.    So  the  company 
built  and  equipped  a  modern  cafeteria.    Soon  after  the  cafeteria  vjas  opened, 
approximatel^r  95  percent  of  the  employees  were  eating  there.    The  labor  turnover 
the  month  before  the  opening  of  the  cafeteria  was  over  12  percent,  and  six 
months  after  the  opening  it  was  down  to  less  than  six  percent.    Absenteeism  since 
the  opening  dropped  from  9  percent  to  about  4-  percent. 

Recently  in  another  part  of  the  country,  one  hundred  men  from  various 
war  plants  were  nutritionally  rehabilitated.    These  men  xvere  previously  unable 
to  work  because  of  nutritional  deficiencies.    All  except  one  of  these  men  re- 
t"arned  to  work,  and  that  one  man  joined  the  armed  forces..    One  of  the  group  was 
brought  to  the  clinic  in  an  ambulance.    After  a-  couple  of  weeks  of  diet  and  vitat* 
min  therapy,  there  was  a  definite  improvement,  and  within  three  months  this  man 
was  working  six,  4ays  a  week.    Throughout  the  next  year,  he  was  on  the  job  every 
day.  .-.  ■       .  ' 

It  was  found  that  poor  food  habits  were  one  of  the  factors  causing  the 
illnesses  of  ' these  men,   ■  Recentl^/^,  a  nationwide  check  up  of  daily  diets  ?jas  made, 
showing  neglected  parts  of  diets.    Of  the  people  questioned,  almost  half  of 
them,  had  eaten  no  foods  from  group  two  of  the  basic  seven  the  day  before.  "And 
over  one-third  of  them  had  neglected  dairy  pr'oducts. 

Watch  That  Vitamin  C 

As  September  is  Nutrition  Month,  special  effort  is  being  made  to  Urge 
better  breakfasts  and  better  lunches  for  workers.    Why  don't  you  suggest  to 
your  listeners  that  they  make  surveys  of  their  families'  dietary  habits?  As 
was  indicated  in  the  nation?dde  survey,  vitamin  C  was  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
dietary  deficiencies.    And  of  co'arse,'  this  deficiency  can  be  cured  by  eating 
tomatoes,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  raw  cabbage,    One  orange,  half  a  grapefruit, 
or  ten  ounces  of  tomato  juice  for  breakfast  will  start  the  day  with  one-half  of 
the  daily  vitamin  C  requirement.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  survey  made  right 
in  the  Citrus  Belt  of  California  showed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  people 
had  not  eaten  citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes  once  a  day.    Almost  one-fourth  of  them 
had  neglected  these  foods  for  a  week  or  more, 

'Follow  The  .3asic  Seven  Chart  .  '  ^  ,  ■ 

Vitamin  C  is  only  one  of  the  weak  spots  of  the  American  diet,  Horaemakers 
and  dieticians  have  to  plan  good  nourishing  meals,  and  also  teach  evevjone  to 
eat  them.    Man^'-  are  folloviring  the  War  Food  Administration's  Basic  Seven  Food 
Chart.  ,  By.  eating  sufficient  quantities  of  food  from  each  of  these  seven  groups, 
a  person  md  11' have  a  balanced  diet.    In  order  to  encourage  worlrcrs  to  eat 
balanced  meals,  the  dietician  of  the  R,  J,  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  in  North 
Carolina  is  offering  vegetables  and  variety  of  salads  for  five  cents,  and  a  low 
priced  well-balanced  special  lunch.    In  addition,  she  has  been  carrying  out  a 
schedule  of  weekly  classes  for  lunchroom  supervisors  and  cooks.    She's  planning 
another  educational  program  for  the  employees  which  should  result  in  more  nu- 
tritious lunches. 
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HOW  LARGE  IS  A  PORTION? 

SsptejTiber  is  both  Nutrition  Month  and  back-to-school  month.    The  two  go 
well  together  because  a  good  school  lunch  nieans  better  all  around  nutrition  ■ 
for  boys  and  girls. 

Schools  which  are  to  receive  federal  aid  from  the  \7ar  Food  Administration 
for  their  lunch  progra/ns  must  meet  certain  requirements.    You'll  notice  these 
requirements  are,  in  reality,  just  safeguards.    One  of  these  reo^uirements  is  that 
the  lunch  served  supply  a  generous  portion  of  the  child's  daily  food  needs. 

The  foods  may  be  prepared  in  many  different  dishes  and  menus.  However, 
to  secure  the  maximam  rate  of  assistance  *-  9  cents  per  meal  per  child  ^  each  j 
pupil  must  be  served  the  following  amounts t 

1.  One-half  pint  of  whole  milk  as  a  beverage. 

2.  A  protein  food  such  as;  2  ounces  of  meat>  poultry,  cheese,  fish; 
or  one  egg;  or  one-half  cup  of  dry  peas,  beans  or  soybeans;  or  A 
tablespoons  of  peanut  butter. 

3.  Three -fourths  cup  of  vegetables  and/or  fruit. 

ii.    One  or  more  slices  of  bread  or  muffins  or  other  hot  bread  made  of 

wholegrain  cereal  or  enriched  flour. 
5.    Two  teaspoons  of  butter  or  fortified  oleomargarine. 

For  additional  information  on  obtaining  federal  assistance  for  School 
Lunch  Programs,  v/rite  to  the  Office  of  distribution,  VJar  Food  Administration, 
Room  700,  821  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3,  Galifqrnia.  . 


U.  S.  RIGS  ON  THE  770RLD  I4ARKETS 

The  United  States  is  producing  rice  crops  of  record-breaking  size.  And 
Tvhat's  more  we're  shipping  rice  to  countries  nov/ .that  used  to  depend  on  Burma, 
Thailand  and  Indo-China. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rice  grown  in  the  United  States  continues  to  go  to 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  for  -these  countries  were  our  major  rice  customers 
even  before  the  v;ar.    Our  new  outlets  since  the  war  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Russia,  West  Africa,  Greece,  and  liberated  areas  in  France.    T7hi!l.e  our  shipments 
can't  fill  all  demands  from  these  countries,  they  are  tiding  the  people  over  until 
the  ^urraa  area  can  be  reopened";. 

Most  of  the  rice  produced  in  this  country  is  grown  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  California.    Rice  is  harvested  after  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and 
is  available  on  markets  th-roughout'.  the  year*.    The.  .southern  rice  crop  begins  to  come 
to  the  mills  during  late  August,    The  marketing  year  for  California  rice  begins 
October  1;    The  southern  and  California  crops  this  year  are  estimated  to  be  over  70 

million  bushels,  compared  7;ith  about  50  million  bushels  for  the  ten-year  average 

(1933-A2).  .         .  . 

There's  Rice  in  Every  Cookbook 

Rice  is  one  of  the  international  foods  for  which  people  have  developed 
strong  national  tastes.    The  cook  book  of  almost  any  country  has  rice  dishes 
seasoned  to  suit-  the"  natives  of  that  particular  part  of  the  world.    In  the  United 
States,  rice  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the  people  of  the  southeastern 
coastal  plain,  in  the  producing  areas  and  by  persons  of  Oriental  or  Spanish- 
American  ancestry.    For  the  past  ten  years,  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
rice  in  the  United  States- had  been  about  six  pounds-per  person.    On  a  state  basis 
the  use  of  rice-  ranges  from  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  pound  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  to  25  to  30  pounds  in  South  Carolina  and  about  /^0  pounds  in  Louisiana, 


THE  MERIGAN  LARDER  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

1 

With  the  emphasis  on  good  nutrition  this  month,  the  American  homemaker 
will  find  the  food  supply  situation  most  promising. 

The  fall  run  of  cattle  is  just  beginning.    Tlhile  the  total  number  of 
cattle  sent  to  market  will  be  larger  this  month,  the  supplies  of  beef  for 
civilians  will  be  slightly  lov/er.    The  shortage  of  high  grade  cuts  will  be  more 
pronounced,  but  there  will  be  more  low  grade  beef.    Veal  will  be  more  adequate 
than  during  August,  while  lamb  continues  at  the  same  level  of  supply.  There 
may  be  slightly  more  pork  for  civilians  than  last  month,  but  we'il  still  be 
short  of  pork  chops,  loins  and  hams.    Sausage,  variety  meat  and  canned  meats  will 
be  in  fairly  good  supply. 

Dairy  products  in  general  will  be  fairly  tight  because  of  the  seasonal 
decline  in  milk  production.    There  will  be  less  butter  and  evaporated  mill^ 
for  the  month  ahead  than  for  the  past  few  months,  though  about  the  same  as  in 
August,    The  cheese  supply  will  be  unchanged.    Top  grade  eggs  will  be  less 
plentiful,  but  there  vvill  be  adequate  supplies  of  the  B  and  C  grade  eggs. 

As  for  fresh  produce,  there  will  be  plenty  of  potatoes,  onions  and  locally 
grown  vegetables.  -  The  apple  crop  looks  good... about  4.1  percent  larger  than  the 
small  yield  of  last  year. 

The  supply  of  canned  fruits  and  juices  for  the  coming  year  will  not  be 
any  bigger  than  in  194-3. .  .perhaps  less.    Canned  pineapple,  peaches,  pears,  and 
fruit  cocktail  will  be  in  shorter  supply,  but  this  cut  v/ill  be  somewhat  offset 
by  increases  in  the  minor  fruits  and  juices.    Canned  vegetable  supplies,  barring 
unexpected  changes,  vdll  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.    However,  some  of  the 
major  items,  such  as  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  vdll  be  in  shorter  supply. 
Canned  baby  foods,  soup  and  baked  beans  are  expected  to  be  more  plentiful.- 

As  for  the  dried  foods  during  September,  ...there  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
supply  of  dried  fruits  as  the  new  pack  has  not  yet  reached  retailers.    There  will 
be  an  ample  supply  of  dry  beans  for  civilian  distribution  during  the  coming  year, 
although  onlj  small  quantities  from  the  ne-v  crop  will  reach  distributive  channels 
in  September, 

Grains  are  a  basic  food  and  the  supply  is  such  that  all  civilian  demands 
can  be  satisfied.    That  means  plenty  of  bread,  cereals,  macaroni,  and  paste 
products. 


CALCim.'I  FOR  BOLTES  AND  TEETH 

Many  people  think  that  calci-Jim  is  essential  only  for  children.    They  think 
that  grown-ups  don't  need  calcium  in  their  diets  because  their  bones  and  teeth 
are  already  formed.    According  to  Dr,  Henry  G,  Sherman,  former  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  calcium  is  one  of  the  two  nutrients 
in  y/hich  American  diets  most  often  fail  to  measure  up  on  the  good  nutrition  yard- 
stick.   Just  because  the  bones  and  teeth  of  adults  are  fully  developed  is  no 
assurance  that  they  will  remain  in  perfect  condition  for  a  lifetime.    They  need 
material  for  repair  just  as  the  tissues  of  the  body  do.    ilnd  calcium  is  the 
principal  food  value  whose  job  it  is  to  build  and  repair  teeth  and  bones. 

Milk  and  cheese  are  the  main  sources  of  calcium.    Green  leafy  vegetables  are 
our  second  source,  although  they  rate  much  below  the  dairy  products  in  their  sup- 
ply of  calcium.    You  don't  have  to  be  concerned  about  getting  too  much  calcium. 
If  you  take  m.ore  than  you  need,  there  are  special  storage  spaces  in  the  bones  to 
take  care  of  the  extra , supply. 


KNO^  YOUR  ONIONS 


The  cry  for  more  onions  was  so  strong  last  year  that  onion  growers  are 
promising  a  record-breaking  crop  this  fall.    It  is  estimated  at  51  percent  great- 
er than  last  year's  crop  and  47  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-4-2)  average. 

The  eastern  states  will  harvest  more  onions  than  average,  the  central 
states  less  than  average,  but  taken  together  their  crops  add  up  to  about  a  normal 
suppl;,'".    The  greatest  e::pansion  in  acreage  and  production  has  taken  place  in  the 
western- states  where  this  year's  production  is  at  least  2  and  one-third  times  as 
big  as  average. 

Because  of  a  critical  shortage  of  storage  space  in  the  western-producing 
states,  you  may  be  asked  to  help  move  the  supply  by  encouraging  greater  consumpticr 

Urge  your  radio  audience  to  select  bright,  clean,  hard  onions  with  dry 
skins... and  to  watch  for  moisture  at  the  stem  end  which  may  indicate  de"cay  at  the 
heart  of  the  onion.    Onions  will  keep  well  if  they  are  stored  in  a  cool  dry, 
well--^:^entilated  room.    A  free  circulation  of  air  is  essential  if  the  onions  are 
not  tc  t'jrn  soft  at  the  center. 


M  APPLE  A  DAY 

Favorite  apple  recipes  will  soon  be  coming  out  of  the  cook's  files  as 
October  promises  to  be  the  bir  apple  harvest  month.    All  states  are  looking  forwar- 
to  good-sized  crops  this  year... in  fact... the  increase  is  41  percent  over  last 
year's  small  yield.- 

The  commercial  production  of  apples  is  expected  to  be  slightly  more  than 
125  million  bushels.    Thirty-five  million  bushels  v/ill  be  processed. ,  .leaving 
over  90  m.illion  bushels  for  fresh  use*    This  amount  for  fresh  use  will  be  more 
than  the  entire  apple  jrield  last  year. 

Apples  are  one  of  the  most  popular  fruits  in  group  three  of  the  Basic  Seven 
chart.    Their  popularity  grov/s  out  of  their  adaptability. .  .the^'-  may  be  eaten  fresh, 
or  sliced  and  fried  to  accompany  the  meat  course,  or  baked  for  desserts. 

In  order  that  the  family  can  enjoy  favorite  varieties  throughout  the  vdnter, 
the  forward-looking  homemaker  will  be  canning  a  supply  of  apples  too.    This  fruit 
may  be  canned  either  sliced  or  as  applesauce.    Apple  butter  or  spiced  jelly  are 
winter  treats  for  those  who  like  the  flavor  of  cinnamon  and  cloves  or  allspice. 


BURIED  TREASURE 

The  July  8  Radio  Round-Up  told  of  the  huge  limestone  mine  near  Atchison, 
Kansas  that  would  soon  serve  as  a  refrigerator  for  Uncle  Sam's  surplus  agricul- 
tural products. 

Well,  the  first  shipments  of  food,  dried  eggs  chiefly,  will  move  into  this 
huge  cold  storage  warehouse,  soon.  About  ten  to  twelve  cars  were  moved  on  ware-* 
house  tracks  for  unloading  this  week. 

The  mine,  located  two  miles  from  Atchison,  has  been  converted  into  a  cold 
storage  unit  by  the  War  Food  Administration  to  ease  the  strain  on  commercial  cooler 
space.    It  means  more  room  for  foods  that  will  be  marketed  this  fall  and  during 
other  seasons  of  peak  agricultural  production.    It  will  provide  space  for  a  wide 
variety  of  products,  particularly  from  the  mid-west  and  far  west. 
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THE  CITRUS  MS  IS  GOOD  THIS  ^fEAR 

All  reports  point  to  a  probable  record .production  of  frgsh ' and  processed 
citrus  fruits  for  the  l9-44.-^5  season.    Both  civilians  and  the  armed  forces  are 
expected  to  have  more  oranges,  tangerines,  grapefruit,  lemons  and  limes  from  now 
until  next  summer. 

The  War  Food  Administration  is  allocating  nearly  83  percent  of  all 'fresh 
citrus  products  to  U,  S,  civilians,  and  12  percent  to  the  armed  services.  The 
rem.aining  5  percent  vdll  go  to  our  allies,  American  territories  dnd  friendly 
nations .  ,     ,  , 

The  allocation  of  fresh  citrus  fruits  to  civilians  marks  an  8  percent  gain 
over  last  year,  and  are  complemented,, by .larger  allotments  of  processed  fruits. 
Total  citrus  output  is  expected  to  exceed  the  1^33rAU  production  by  one  billion 
pounds.  .     ■  ■  .  .  .  ■ 

3ri.glIj0"N"T6uNDS"  QF^CHEESE  ,  '     :    '  '  ,     '  ■  '  ■ 

The  civilian  share  of  cheddar  cheese  in  September  will  amount  to  36  million 
pounds. .  .that '  s  8  million  pounds  more  tharl  the  civilian  allotment  for  the  same 
month  in  1943. 

The  government  "take"  oi'  cheddar  cheese  for  war  needs  will  be  reduced  from 
60  to  50  percent  of  production  during  September,  which  will  keep  the, civilian 
supplies  up  to  their  present  levels  during  the  lower  producing  fall  months. 

The  armed  forces  and  m.ilitary  sarvices,such  as  the  Red  Cross,  will  need  more 
cheddar  during  the  next  few  months,  in  spite  of  lower  set-taside  requirements. 
In  line  with  standard  WA  practice,  these  demands  vdll  be  met  from,  stock-piled 
cheese  which  was  bought  during  the  peak  production  months  of  spring  and  suram.er. 


FOOD  NOTES  FROM  18th  CENTURY  WRITINGS  '    ^  ■'■ 

BARLEY. o If  water  be  nitrous,  brackish  and  bitter,  by  putting  fried 

barley-meal  into  it,  in  less  than  tviro  hours,  it  vdll  be 
purified  and  sv/eet,  and  it  may  be  drunk  with  safety, ,, or  so 
it  was  believed  in  ancient  times. 

Pliny  says  that  a  cataplasm  made  of  barley-flour  and  butter  is 
an  anodyne  remedy  against  all  kinds  of  pain. 

BASIL. o . This  herb  which  seasons  so  many  20th  century  dishes  was  con- 
demned by  Chrysippus  more  than  200  years  B.  C,    He  claimed 
that  basil  was  "hurtful  to  the  stomach,  an  enemy  to  the  sight, 
and  a  robber  of  the  wits", 

BEANS  The  Romans  at  one  time  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 

resided  in  beans.    Therefore,  they  were  eaten  at  funerals 
and  obsequies  of  the  dead. 

The  Romans  also  thought  that  beans  mixed  with  goods  offered 
for  sale  at  the  ports  would  infallibly  bring  good  luck  to  the 
seller. 
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THE  AIIEIIICaN  SUGAR'  BO:/L 

"Then  the  Japanese  took  I!anila,  they  deprived  us  of  one  of  our  best  sources 
of  sugar... the  Philippines,  which  supplied  about  15  percent  of  our  sugar  needs. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  had  to  lean  more  and  more  heavily  on  Cuba  for  our  sugar 
supply. 

fvlore  than  70  percent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  arrives  in 
ships  from  offshore  cane-producing  areas,  domestic  and  foreign.    About,  two-thirds 
of  the  remainder  is  coming  from  sugar  beets  grovm  in  the  continental  United  States, 
and  the  remaining  third  from  sugarcane  grown  in  Louisiana  and  Florida, 

Fortunately,  Cuba  has  been  able  to  expand  her  sugar  output  tremendously. 
Her  harvested  sugarcane  crops  in  19^2,  19-43*  and  \^L,U  yielded  the  equivalent  of 
about  13,500,000  tons  of  sugar,  compared  with  about  8,955,000  tons  from  the  three 
crops  immediately  preceding  (1939-^41). 

Sugar  for  Industrial  Alcohol 

Our  government  has  purchased  virtually  the  whole  of  the  last  three  Cuban 
crops  for  our  civilians,  armed  forces  and  allies.    A  considerable  portion  of  the 
Cuban  crops  come  here  not  as  sugar,  but  as  invert  molasses  for  the  industrial 
alcohol  program.    If  we  hadn't  had  to  divert  so  much  Cuban  sugarcane  to  alcohol, 
particularly  in  our  synthetic  rubber  program,  there  probably  would  have  been 
more  su^ar  for  civilians. 

The  government  hopes  to  be  able  to  buy  the  19A5  Cuban  sugar  crop.  Inciden- 
tally, during  the  last  war,  Cuba  also  increased  her  production  tremendously  and 
we  bought  her  1917  and  1918  crops  for  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Almost  all  the  sugar  arriving  on  our  shores  is  raw  sugar. .. sugar  which 
is  then  refined  by  the  cane  refiners,  who  are  located  mostly  on  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  and  Pacific  seaboards. 


FROZEN  FOOD  STORAGE 

Since  all  the  cold  storage  warehouses  are  filled  to  capacity,  the  War 
Food  Administration  has  set  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  food  which  can  be  stored  in 
freezer  space,  and  has  denied  occupancy  of  such  space  to  lots  of  frozen  food 
under  300  pounds. 

The  total  quantity  of  frozen  fruits,  vegetables  and  packaged  fish  which 
may  be  stored  in  any  public  warehouse  will  be  limited  to  the  amount  which  was 
stored  on  October  1,  19A3.    Restrictions .have  also  been  placed  on  the  storage 
of  frozen  poultry  in  barrels  and  baskets,  which  are  said  to  take  up  50  percent 
more  room  than  boxes,  ■•■  ■  . 

Freezer  occupancy  is  denied  to  small  lots  of  food  because  they  must  be 
piled  separately,  vhich  is  a  waste  of  space.    Also,  the  small  lots  can  be  stored 
in  home  refrigerators  or  in  private  freezer  lockers  not  affected  by  the  new 
regulations. 

The  new  measures  are  necessary  to  assure  space  for  meat  and  poultry  which 
must  be  frozen  before  shipment  to  the  armed  forces  overseas. 


MiBKET  PANORAMA' 


•  ;  SEATTLE 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. .Apples  and  peaches  (lower) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Cantaloupes  and  watermelons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .  Oranges 

BEST  VEGETABLES  BUYS... Beets  and  snap  beans.    Celery  and  tomatoes  (lower) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. Onions  (lower).     Corn  (higher).    Peas,  carrots,  cauliflower,; 

lettuce  and  potatoes. 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. . .   Cabbage 

PORTLAND 

BEST  FRUIT  BDYS.......  Peaches  (peak  season  -  prices  down  -  canning  time  is  here). 

Bartlett  pears  (canning  season  from  now  until  late  Sop-C5t-ibr? 
September) . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ... .Plums  and  late  summer  apples 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. .Snap  beans,  corn  and  cucumbers  (canning  season  now  on) 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  (may  be  a  temporary  shortage) 

'  .'   SA^I  FRAT'TCISCO 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ... .Apples,  oranges  and  watermelons.    Peaches  (slightly  higher). 

Cantaloupes  (lower) 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. .Corn  (slightly  lower).  Tomatoes 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY..,.  Snap  beans  and  celery  (slightly  higher).  Cauliflower 

(slightly  lower).    Peas,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  lettuce 
and  onions. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .......  Potatoes 

•'■  LOS  ANGELES 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS.......  Plums.    Bartlett  pears  (slightly  lower).    Waterm.elons . 

Cantaloupes  (lower) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ....  .Brunswick  figs  (slightly  lower).    Peaches  (season  past  its 

peak).     Gravenstein  apples,  grapes,  nectarines,  oranges,' 
lemons. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Kadota  figs  (high).  Grapefruit. 

BEST  VSGETAIilE  BUYS ....  Onions  and  bell  peppers  (lower) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ...  .-Tomatoes,  potatoes,  snap  beans,  and  celery  (slightly  higher) 

Corn  and  bunched  vegetables  (slightl;/  higher),  Italian, 
white  summer,  and  yellow  crookneck  squash  (higher).  Lettuce 
(ceiling).    Eggplant,  and  sweet  potatoes.    Peas  (best 
quality  at  ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .....  o  Cauliflower  (higher);.  . 
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A  bervice 

To  Directors  of  Women's  Radio  Programs 


San  Francisco,  California 
September  9,  1944 


IN      THIS  ISSUE 


HOLIDAY  MESSAGE  EROM  HOME. 


.The  G-I '  s  like  food  in  the  Christmas  packages 
from  home,  and  here  are  some  suggestions  ahout 
what  to  send  them  and  how  to  pack  the  food  for 
safe  travel. 


TURKEYS  Ol^T  EVERY  G.I, 


PLATE  The  Service  boys  and  girls  overseas  -  and  the 

ones  in  camps  all  over  America  will  have 
turkey  for  their  holiday  dinners  this  year. 
And  we  civilians  will  get  our  share,  too... at 
least  3  pounds  apiece. 


A  GOOD  LUl^CH  PACKS  A  PUITOH. 


. Fews  of  America's  production  front,  and  how 
the  workers  eat  on  the  job  -  in  cafeterias  and 
lunch  wagons.     In-plant  feeding  pays  big 
dividends . 


BIRTHDAY  EOR  THE  "A"  FLAG  The  War  Food  Administration's  "A"  for  Achieve- 
ment Flag  will  be  one  year  old  this  month. 

MEAT  OIT  THE  MElfU   The  facts  and  figures  on  our  meat  supply  for 

the  rest  of  the  year. 

OFF  THE  RATION  LIST   Here's  the  list  of  foods  to  be  taken  off  the 

ration  list  on  Sept.  17... and  the  reasons 
behind  the  new  releases. 

ONIOKS  ARE  A  VICTORY  FOOD  SELECTION. The  onion  situation  -  what  to  do  about  it. 


US  Department  of  Agrieulfure 

food  Disfribution  Kdminisiratm 


HOLIDAY  MESSAGE  ¥ROU  HOIvE 


If  one  of  the  Christmas  packages  for  a  "boy  or  girl  overseas  is  going  to 
"be  food,  the  contents  should  he  picked  and  wrapped  with  some  consideration  to 
avoid  disappointment  to  the  receiver. 

The  climate  is  an  important  factor.    For  example,  soft  chocolate  candy 
wonH  stand  tropical  weather,  hut  might  "be  sent  to  cooler  climates  if  packed 
in  tin.    Perishable  foods  like  fresh  frait  will  not  he  accepted  hy  the  Post 
Office.    Pood  in  glass  jars  are  not  hanned  hy  Post  Office  regulations,  hut  are 
discouraged  because  too  many  people  do  not  know  how  to  pack  the  containers.  In 
some  cases  the  hoys  have  tried  to  eat  the  food,  even  though  the  glass  around  it 
was  hroken,  and  have  received  cuts... and  food  poisoning.    If  glass  jars  are 
included  in  the  package,  they  should  he  heavily  wrapped  in  excelsior  or  shredded 
paper.    Tin  container's  are  preferred.  . 

Send  Them  The  Luxury  Poods  ..«"•.■>•:-•.  ^ 

AS  for  contents, . .get  the  food  the  hoys  will  not  get  0.  I.      That  in- 
cludes a  numher  of  items  in  the  luxury  class.    Anchovies,  olives,,,  pr^^hmeat,  fruit 
juices,  fancy  crackers. .. all  have  heen  voted  favorites.    Pruit  cakes  are  always 
popular;  h:(?liday  fare... they  ship  and -last  well,  as  for  cookies,,  food.. specialists 
4n 'ft-lie  5J>,  .3. Department  of  Agriculture  •  suggest  that  firm,  rather  soft'"thick  ■ 
cookies  travel  with  less  hreakage  than  thd  thin,  crisp  type,     Square  cookies 
pack  more  compactly  than  round  cookies.    Dried  fruit  hars,  honey,  chocolate 
chip  :andi,apicg.,  cookies  are  all  good  tra,velers.    Chocolate  hrownies  will  keep 

moist  if  ifrosted  on  all  sides  and  then  wrapped  Individually  in- waxed  paper.  

Tight- "tin-.: containers  not  only  insure  a  safer-  'arrival ,  hut  protect  the  freshhess 
of  cookies,  cak?.,,  candy,  nuts  and  other  foods';     Some  mothers  have  sent  fruit  and 
fudge  cakes  in  tin  hoxes  and  sealed  the  edges  of  the  lid  with  adhesive  tape. 
Their  sons  reported  that  the  cakes  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  Vacuum 
packed -nut^s- are.  al:sp  recommended. 

That  g^.-f t  .0:f  food  can  truly  he 'a  holiday  message  from  home, 

TUBKBY  ON  SVgEt  "G.  I .' '  PLATB 

•'-C3;Vilt;iiis  will  have  difficulty  huying  turkeys  until  the,..Army~%arter.-r ;  • .. . 
master  Corps  has  hought  enough  to"  assure  every  serviceman  and  woman  turkey' 
dinner s'- for- Thanksgiving,  ,Chri?tmas  and  ^ew  Year's  Day. 

■■  -sv  -"•  .    -   .  .■  '  '  ' .    -    .  „■ 

War  Pood  Order  106  requires  the  set-aside  of  100  percent  of  the  turkeys 

marfcei; eS^  and  processed  in  designated  staters  and  areas,  most  of  which  are  west 

of  thd"' -Mississippi  River,    ,Tl>P:iUL-gh  .this  ordet'^fas  heen- in- ef f  eci 'itfor.e  ^than -ar  r:  ,  . 

month,  less  than  three  .milli^^a- pound s  of  .1^'rkre^rs  have  heen  ohtained.    This  is 

in  addition  to  the  eight  million  pounds  oTli'en'  turkeys  purchased  for  overseas 

shipm'ent  iDfefore  June.  ■  Thet-jt<j;tf;^  quantity -phtainec^.  is  very  small,  in  relation  to 

the  need  of  the  armed  forces,  and  only  a' sm'alT  poi'tibh  of 'th^--500iiiiillion  pounds 

of  turkey  heing  produced  this  year.      The  War  Pood  Administration  will  restrict 

sales  of  turkeys  to  army  buyers  only  until  the  servicemen's  quota  is  met. 

Although  total  military  requirements  of  turkeys  cannot  he  told,  the  need 
is  considerably  greater  than  last  year.    However  even  when  military  purchases 
are  met,  the  civilian  share  will  be  at  least  three  pounds  per  capita  as  compared 
with  three  and  a  fourth  pounds  last  year  and  only  about  two  and  a  half  pounds 
per  capita  in  the  pre-war  years  1935  to  1939.    With  the  all-time  record  supply 
in  prospect  this  year,  the  sha.re  for  each  civilian  may  exceed  the  3  pounds 
allot .  " 


A  GOOD  LUNCH  PACKS  A  PUNCH 


Since  the  war  Tsegan,  industrial  output  in  America  has  increased  so 
tremendously  that  Government,  Management,  and  Labor  have  found  it  necessary  to 
promote  "better  working  conditions.    One  of  the  new  steps  Is  that  workers  are 
being  fed  on  the  job.    By  March  of  this  year,  five  and  a  half  million  workers 
were  benefitting  from  in-plant  feeding  arrangements.    This  represents  a  third 
of  the  workers  engaged  in  manufacturing  johs.    Before  the  wqtr  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  workers  in  manufacturing  plants  were  getting  their  meals  at  work. 

The  General  Cable  Corporation  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the 
many  plants  responsible  for  these  new  figures.    To  feed  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  employees  (the  plant  has  grown  from  1200  to  3700  workers),  the  management 
decided  to  switch  from  a  cold  service  counter  to  a  full-blown  cafeteria. 

The  restaurant  opened  this  March,    Walls  in  the  room  are  knotty  pine  and 
the  cretonne  drapes  at  the  windows  have  pine  cone  designs.    The  tahles  are  topped 
^ith  chromium  finish.    Reproductions  of  famous  pictures  hang  on  the  wall. 

Workers  Sat  in  Shifts 

There  are  three  feeding  sessions  at  noon  extending  from  11:30.  to  1:00  P.M. 
T:he  rorkers  always  ha.ve  a  choice  of  homemade  soup,  two  meats,  three  vegetables, 
salads,  combination  plates,  desserts  and  drinks.     Then  there  is  the  sandwich  bar 
for  those  who  care  to  supplement  lunches  brought  from  home.    Food  ■'popular  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers,  such  as  meat  and  cahbage  dishes,  are  frequently  included 
in  the  menu.    The'  women  in  charge  of  this  cafeteria  believe  that-  food  can  he 
interesting  and  reasonable. 

Lunch  Wagons  Serve  Hot  Lunches  Too 

Some  of  the  mill  jobs  require  constant  attentit)n  from  the.  workers.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  leave  their  brenches  to  come  to  the  cafeteria  are  serviced  hy 
three  wa,gons  equipped  to  keep  food  hot  and  cold.    As  much  food  is  sold  from  the 
wagons  as  in  the  cafeteria.    Women  do  most  of  the  work  in  the  cafeteria,  and  are 
enthusi.-'.stic  workers  because  usually  they  have  sons  in  the  Army  and  want,  to  feel 
they  are  doing  a,  war  job  at  home.  ..  , 

The  General  Cable  Corporation  does  not  consider  -its  feeding  program  a 
wartime  measure.    It  expects  to  continue  the  in-plant  feeding  program  when  the 
war  is  over  because  it  feels  hot,'  nutritious  food  on  the  joh  is  a  definite  factor 
in  maintaining  health  of  workers  and  keeping  morale  at  high  level. 


FOOD  NOTSS  PROM  18th  CMTURY  WRITINGS  ' 

B3ANS. .The  ancients  used  beans  'in  gathering  the  votes  of-  the  people,  and 
for  electing  magistralies.-    A  white  "bean  signified  a  "yes"  vote, 
a  black  one,  "no".    Perhaps  this  is  the  origin  of  our  custom  of 
"hi ack-b ailing  obnoxious  persons." 

Cicero  claimed  that  beans  were  great  enemies  of  mental  tranquility. 

In  his  writings,;  Lucien  introduces  a  philosopher  in  hell  saying, 
"to  eat  beans,  and  to  eat  our  father's  head  are  equal  crimes". 
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BIRTHDAY  TOR  TKS  "A"  n^AG  . 

The  green  flag  T'ith  the  "big  "A"  in  the  vrhite  circle  you  have  seen  flying 
over  a  cannery  or  food  plant  in  your  town  is  going  to  have  its  first  birthday 
next  week. 

If  you  attended' the  ceremony  when  an  "A"  Flag  was  presented  to  the  men 
and  women  at  a  local  food  processing  plant,  you  heard  an  Army  or  Navy  officer 
and  a  representative  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  tell  those  who  had  "worked 
in  the  pack"  just  what  their  food  services  were  contributing  to  the  aiarch  on 
Berlin.    You  heard  the  workers  praised  for  protecting  the  well-being  of  the  home  j 
front  with  important  food  supplies.    That  praise  was  truly  earned  because  to  get 
that  "A"  Award  the  plant  had  gone  over  and  beyond  the  basic  requirements  of  quant itj 
and  quality  of  food  production.    Also  the  spirit  of  the  workers  is  high  in  "A"  ij 
winning  plants. 

A  Pin  For  Bvery  Worker 

After  the  introductory  speeches,  you  saw  the  "A"  award  flag  raised  for  the 
first  time.    You  heard  an  official  from  the  plant  accept  that  flag.    Then  you 
"saw  a.- representative  group  of  workers  step  forward  to  receive  the  coveted  "A"  ' 
award  pins. ..in  all  probability  from  the  hands  of  one  of  our  heroes  at  Tarawa 
or  Anzio  or  France. 

For  The  Boys  "Over  There"  '  ■ 

Finally  you  saw  one  of  the  workers, ..  self-conscious  before  the  plant 
gathering. .. accept  the  pins  in  the  name  of  his  fellow  workers.    He  said  that  he  ' 
didn't  feel  that  this  honor  was  for  himself.    He  v/as  doing  a  job  for  his  son  and 
the  neighbor  boy  neutt  door  who  were  in  uniform,    Yes,  even  for  the  lad  down  the 
street  who  wouldn't  come  back.    Hq  didn't  consider  the  atl^ard  the  end  of  his  work. 
rather  he  pledged  himself  to  stick  to  his  post  until  the  war  was  won. 

Over  200  Plants  Fly  the  "A'.'  Fl.ag  • '     ^  V.         "  ' 

And  then  everybody  stood  up  and  sang  the  Star  iSpangled  Banner.    That  was  thei 
"A"  Award  ceremony  in  your  town... or  the  town  up  the  road.    ITo  big  celebration. 
No  great  fanfare.    But  the  people  who  filed  away  from  the  presentation  platform 
had  a  firmer  set  to  their  jaws. 

On  September  18,  we  celebrate  the  "A"  Award  birthday  we  have  mentioned. 
Just  one  year  ago  the  War  Food  Administration  announced  its  program  to  honor  the 
men  and  women  who  process  the  nation' s  food.    Over  two  hundred  food  plants  have 
won  the  Achievement  Flag.    This  "A".  Flag  shows  a  big  block  surrounded  by  a  white 
wreath  composed  of  a  head  of  grain  and  half  of  a  gear  wheel  symbolic  of  farm  and 
plant  production.    All  this  is  on  a  green  field  symbolic  of  agriculture,    A  white 
star  in  the  left  corner  indicates  the  first  year' s  avrard,  and  a  star  may  be  added 
for  each  year  the  plant  continues  its  high  record  of  production.    A  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  workers  proudly  wear  the  "A"  pin  which  is  a  replica  of  the  central  ^ 
design  on  the  flag.     Canneries,  meat  packing  plants  and  grain  processors  have 
shared  in  the  award  from  coast  to  coast. 

Tell  your  listeners  next  time  they  see  an  "A"  Award  flag  or  pin  it  is  a 
sign  of  cooperation  among  farmers,  food  processing  plants, management  and  workers. 
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M3AT  ON  TH3  MSNU 

More  cattle  are  going  to  market  now.    This  is  a  seasonal  increase,  and 
civilians  can  expect  larger  supplies  of  veal  and  lower  grade  "beef.    The  total 
receipts  this  fall  and  winter  are  expected  to  show  ahout  a  third  more  cattle  and 
half  again  as  many  calves  as  a  year  ago. 

Don' t  Sxpect  Much  Top  Grade  Beef 

That  top  grade  heef  will  continue  in  light  supply  largely  because  the 
numher  of  heef  on  grain  feed  is  smaller  than  a  year  ago.     On  August  1  there  were  or. 
only  three-fifths  as  many  on  feed  in  the  eleven  corn  "belt  states  as  in  1943. 
Another  reason  the  homemaker  won't  he  seeing  the  more  choice  cuts  of  heef  on  the 
market  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  top  grades  are  required 
for  our  military  forces.   Since  September  3,  sixty  percent  of  "good"  and  "choice" 
federally  inspected  "beef,  and  sixty  percent  each  of  "commercial"  and  "utility" 
heef  mpj-st  he  reserved  for  purchase  hy  war  agencies. 

Veal  TTill  Be  A  Stand-hy 

TTith  no  set-aside  on  veal,  you'll  continue  to  see  relatively  good  supplies 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.    Many  stoclonen  are  paring  down  cattle  numbers  by  selling 
their  calves. 

For  the  rest  of  1944,  consumers  will  find  slightly  less  pork,  laab  and 
miatton  available  than  they  were  able  to  buy  the  last  quarter  of  1943  and  the  first 
of  1944.     Kog  slaughter  reached  an  all-time  peak  in  the  fir-st  half  of  this  year 
^hen  over  41  million  head  were  slaughtered  under  federal  inspection.     This  was 
aboiit  a  37  percent  increase  over  the  first  part  of  1943.     The  seasonal  upturn 
in  marketing  after  the  first  of  October  will  be  less  pronounced  this  year  because 
there  was  a  24  percent  reduction  in  the  spring  pig  crop  and  non-civilian  takings 
for  pork  are  also  large.    Lamb  and  mutton  supplies  will  be  about  10  percent 
smaller  this  year  than  last.     In  fact,  the  lamb  crop  of  29,600,000  head  is  the 
smallest  since  1930. 

The  consumer  will  find  that  meats  will  be  in  supply  in  this  orderj    -  beef, 
pork,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton. 


The  T7ar  Food  Administration  has  purchased  23  carloads  of  surplus  California 
clingstone  peaches  and  shipped  them  to  recipients  in  five  western  states.  This 
carlot  movement  was  in  addition  to  13,481  pounds  of  peaches  which  the  WFA  bou^t 
for  school  lunch  and  community  canning  groups. 

Orders  for  peaches  have  come  in  from  virtually  every  state  west  of  the 
llississippi  River,  but  offerings  by  growers,  to  date,  indicate  there  will  not  be 
enough  peaches  to  fill  all  the  requests.     The  WFA  has  been  authorized  to  buy  up 
to  2, 500  tons  of  No.  1  peaches  for  free  distribution  to  institutions  and  school 
lunch  and  community  canning  centers 


01?  TKS  BATIOIT  LIST 


A  numlDer  of  processed  foods  go  off  the  ration  list  on  September  17, 
"because  of  ample  supplies       availalDle  or  in  prospect,  according  to.Ti/'ar  Tood 
Administrator  Marvin  Jones. 

The  items  that  will  he  ration  point-free  include,  fruit  spreads,  Jams, 
jellies  and  fruit  hutter  of  all  varieties. .. canned  vegetables  including  asparagus, 
heans,-  (fresh  lima)  corn,  peas,  pumpkin  or  squash  and  mixed  vegetables. and 
related  products  including  canned  baked  beans,  tomato  sauce,  paste,  palp,  puree 
.soups  and  bah.y  foods. 

There  are  raanjr  factors  responsible  for  this  revision  of  the  ration  lists]B 
said  Administrator  Jones.  "The  iimerican  farmer  and  ranchman  have  done  a  magnify 
cent -Job  since  the  beginning  of  the  v/ar.  Each  yaav  of  this  war  they  have  set  afl 
new  production  record.  Tliey  have  worked  long  hours.  They  have  been  assisted  I 
during  the  harvest  and  other  emergency  periods  by  volunteer  workers,  part-time  M 
and  otherwise  from  the  towns  and  cities."  fl 

Best  !Fed  Army  and  Navy  In  The  Uorld  -  ■ 

"They  haven' t  only  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  the  best-fed  Army  andW 
Navy  in  the  world,  but  they  have  supplied  essential  civilian  quantities  of  foodjB 
to  our  fighting  allies".  fl 

Favorable  growing  weather,  reserve  supplies,  and  changing  war  demands  ■ 
^make  it  possible  to  release  additional  foods  from  rationing.  I 

"In  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  to  have  assurance  of  Army,  civilis 
and  iendr-Lease  needs,  it  is  inevitable  that  more  of  certain  items  than  is  necessai 
will.be- on  hand,.  Not  only  weather  conditions,  but  changing  demands  and  needs  make 
it  impossible  to  produce  exactly  the  amount  needed.  We  are  endeavoring  to  antici: 
pate  soT.e  of  the  problems  that  vill  arise  in  handling  the  vast  quantities  of  food 
that  are  vit.al  to  our  v;artirae  activities. 


■  ONIONS  AK5  A  VICTORY  FOOD  S5LBCTI0N  •  ; 

With  onions  classed  as  a  rare  article  Just  a  few  short  months  ago,  the 
market  picture  has  changed.  From  scarcity  to  abundance  -  that's  today's  onion 
situation  in  the  western  region.  Production  has  increased. .. indicated  late  pro- 
duction for  the '.entire  United  States,  as  of  AJ-gust  1,  is  46  percent  greater  than 
the  10-year  average,  and  almost  51  percent  greater  than  the  1943  crop.  So,  from, 
now-  through  October,  onions  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  nation' s  vegetable 
stalls.  The  v.arieties  on  the-  market  now  will  be  the  storable  kinds,  which,  when 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place  will  ke-ep  60  days  or  longer. 


-  ■■  FOOD  YALUS  OF  ONIONS 

According.  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  fresh  mature  onions  contain 
small  arooiants  of  thiamine  (Vitamin  B^) ,  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C) ,  and  riboflavin.! 
They  also  contain  sm.all  amounts  of  iron  and  calcium, 

WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  HAPJCST 

When  you're  out  shopping  for  the  "Victory  Food  Selection"  look  for  the 
bright,  clean, .firm  onions  with  dry  stems.     If  the  stem  of  the  onion  is  moist,  1 
may  be  a  sign  of  decay  inside. 


KOi  :S  STORAG^S  Oy -OITIOITS 

To  keep  well,  onions  mast  be  thorou.^hly  dr.y.     They  should  lie  well  cured 
so  that  the  neck  tis  ue  is  completely  dry.  •  fut  them  in  ventilated  barrels,  "basket 
crates,  or  loosely  roven  bags,  as  good  ventilation  is  essential. 

Svery  available  foot  of  commercial  storage  space  is  being  utilized  to 
accomnodate  the  hage  onion  crop,  but  the  space  is  still'  inadequate.     Storage  • 
outsi(ie  the  regular  commercial  warehouses  must  be  found,  and  horaemaI<:ers  are 
urged  to  store  as  many  onions  as  possible,  thus  helping  a  situation  which,  if  not 
net,  r.ay  result  in  excessive  food  waste. 


SBASON      ?H  071 ONS  THIS  S5AS0N 


ITow  that  the  war  has  cut  off  many  of  our  main  supplies  of  other  spices  and 
seasonings,  it's  nice  to  know  that  onions  are  still  available  to  all.      And  now 
that  utilit;r  cats  of  meat  are  more  plentiful  on  the  market  than  the  choicer  cuts, 
onions  can  stand  the  housewife  in  good  stead  in  making  utility  meat  cuts  into  real 
lux^ary  dishes.    Yellow  onions  are  the  most  popular  for  general,  cooking  uses.  White 
and  red  onions  are  favorites  for  salads  and  sandwiches,  and  other  foods  that  call 
for  raw  onions. 

For  those  who  like  the  flavor  of  onions,  but  not  the  substance,  try  tying 
some  sliced  onions  in  a  cheesecloth  bag.    Put  the  bag  into  the  stew  or  soup  at  the 
same  time  you  would  ordinarily  add  onions,  and  remove  them  before  serving.  For 
salads,  extract  the  onion  juice  by  scraping  the  cut  side  of  an  onion.    Or  for 
salad  dressings,  jxit  some  onion  slices  in  the  dressing  as  you  do  garlic  buds,  and 
remove  before  mixing  with  a  salad. 


EOW  TO  CCrS  71 TH  OITIOIT  ODOH 


Onion  odor  on  the  hands  has  discouraged  many  a  housewife  from  using  onions 
at  all.    But  the  odor  will  disappen.r  if  you  rab  either  celery  salt  or  lemon  juice 
on  your  hands.    Then  wash  off  thoroughly,  and  the  tell-tale  traces  of' onion  odor 
"^ill  disappear  down  the  drain. 


BAKSD  OHIGHS  II'  TOIiATG  SAUC] 


(serves  5) 

6-  medium-si!2ed  onions  2  tablespoons  flour 

1  quart  canned  tomatoes  '  2  tablespoons  melted  butter  or 

1  bay  leaf  other  fat 
teaspoon  celery  seed'                                     2  teaspoons  salt 

2  cloves  ■  dash  of  pepper 

Skin  the  onions  and  cut;  in  half.     Simmer  in  lightly  salted  water  for  10  minutes. 
Drain  and  put  in  a  large  baking'  dish.    Cook  the  tomatoes- with  the  bay  leaf,  celery 
seed  and  cloves  for  10  minutes  and  strain.    Blend  the  flour  and  melted  fat,  add  to 
the  tomato  juice  with  the  salt  and  pepper  and  mix  well.    Four  over  the  onions, 
cover  and  cook  until"  the  onions  are'  tender.  .. about  1  hour.     Serve  from  the  baking 

f^^is];^  ******* 

OFIOI'TS  are  one  of  the  oldest  knoi'-n  foods.  ..  records  dating  back  to  5000  B.;C.  show 
that  they  were  cultivated  in  the  ancient  worlds.     The  Sgyptians  deified  the  onion, 
and  decorated  many  of  their  buildings  with  onion  designs.     The  Romans  used  onions 
medicinally,  to  clear  the  sight  by  the  tears  the  onions  drew... and  gave  onion  juice 
to  those  who  had  suddenly  become  speechless. . .or  to  cure  the  sting  of  serpents  and 
other  reptiles. 
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FiABKBT  PAITOEAI/IA 


B3ST  FFJIT  BUYS  

IN  L'ODEKATS  SUppLy.  , 

111  light  supjli  

bsst  veg3tabl3  buys. 
11]  l:odeeat3  supply.  . 

in  light  supply  


B3ST  TRUIT  BUYS  

m  }mmAiE  ajppLY. . 

Ill  LIGHT  SUPPLY  

B3ST  VSGSTJiBLS  BUYS. 
II'  HCD3EAT3  SUPPLY.  . 


LOS  ^'GSLSS 
.  Cn.ntaloup,  local  Binnswick  figs 

Bartlett  pears  (slightly  lower  -  canning  season  on  noi^) 
.Peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  watermelons.     Oranges  and 
lemons  (test  quality  at  ceiling). 

•  Apples,  grapes,  avocados.     Grapefruit  (hsst  q.uality  at 
ceiling)  . 

.Tomatoes  (lower).  Onions. 

.Cauliflower,  "bunched  vegetalDles,  celery,  and  lettuce.  Snap 
"beans  (slightly  higher). 

.Peas,  cucura"bers,  cah"bqge,   s^eet  potatoes,  potatoes. 
Summer  type  squash,  asparagus. 

SAX^  FP^4NCISCC 

Tfatermelons,  plums,  prunes.     Clingstone  peaches  (canning 
season  on  no^^)  . 
.Cantaloups 
, Pears,  apples 

iCorn,  onions,  tomatoes  (canning  season  on  noxr) 
,Feas  and  "beans  ( slightly  higher) .    Broccoli,  "brussels 
sprouts,  and  celery  (slightly  lower).     Cauliflov/er,  lettuce 
spinach,   art i choices  ( slightly  louver)  . 

PORTL^-TD 

BEST  FHUIT  BUYS.... ..  peaches  (canning  season  in  full  swing  -  crop  maturing  fast, 

so  season  may  "be  a  short  one).    Bartlett  pears  (can  soon). 
Italian  prunes  (can  no?')- 

IH  M0D3EATE  SUPPLY. .. .Melons,  oranges 

IIJ  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Grapefiuit 

B3ST  "VSGSTiBLE  BUYS.  ..  Tomatoes,  snap  "beans  and  onions.     Cucum"bers,  eggplant  and 

peppers  (almost  a  surplus  supply). 
IN  MODSRATS  SuTPLY.  .  .  .  CauliflO^^er  and  celery  (lower).  Corn 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes  (ceiling). 

SEATTLE 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Apples,  cantaloupes.     El"berta  and  Hale  peaches  (peak  move- 
ment -  canning  season  now)  .      Bartlett  pears  (very  reasonab: 
canning  season  nov/)  .     Italian  prunes  (can  this  week).  ! 
CarniD"bells  early  grapes  (concord  type)  (prices  lower). 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Boysenherries,  "blue"berries,   early  apples 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS.  .  Celery,  snap  "be;TOs,  spinach,   tomatoes  rmd  onions  (slightly 

lower).    Beets  (lowest  priced).     Al-1  varieties  of  squash, 
green  poppors  (slightly  lower).     Egg  plant  ( over supply) . 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.  ...  Carrots,  green  corn,  cauliflo\7er ,  cucumbers,  radishes. 

Green  onions,  new  crop  parsnips,   street  potatoes  and  yams 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Ca"bhage,  "brocolli,  lettuce,   Irish  potatoes. 


Radio  Round-up 


« ♦  ♦ 


A  Service 

To  Directors  of  Women' s  Radio  Programs 


San  Francisco,  California 
SepteralDer  IG,  1S44 


BX'ITTY  FOR  SSPTSISSH***'^"-****''''*'^*''"'^"-^''''**  report  on  the  crop  news  for 

■   ■  ;  '     '  Sept eiriTDer. . and  it  looks  good. 

MORS  CRI3S  yHOlT'ONIONS^''**'*'^'^"^"'****^'**'^^**''  Buy  more  onions,  eat  more  onions, 

and  store  a  fer  eijttra  pounds  at  home. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FOR  U.   S.  UAR  rRISOlTSES**"^-  Hor  the  Red  Cross  sends  Christm.as 

-  packages  to  the  vrar  prisoners,  what's 

-  '      in  the  packages,  and  hov:  next-of-kin 

■:        -  '  ■  &an  send  one,  too. 

FJTEITIOIT  IN  ^ARTII.13  3I\f,&LA!©*****'^.^*********lJutrition  ideas  and  advice  i's  avail- 

ahle  to  every  British  housewife'..... 
and  here's  how  the  system  works. 

THS  F^L  FOR  ^-fL3S*'^*^****=^****>^********=*=**Good  ne-s  from  the  apple  orchards. 

ir  TH3  3AC-**'^***'^*****'^*********'S=*********=*  Peanuts,  are  -a  valuable  food... not  ' 
.■     ■  "    ■    ,  •    ■       just  a  h  .etween-meaj-snack. .  and  the 

•  crop  is  large  thi-s  year,  so  ever'yone 

-  ,      -•         '  will  h  p,v  e '  pi  en^y-,.\^\^^'^  ' 


USDcpctrtmehf  ofAgriculfure 

food  Disfribuiion  kdmihistrafion 


I     .  .3EP2  81944 

f  .  U.  S.  BEPAm?ENTtF  A^f 

^"-riiMii  111  „.,. 


BOJUTY  FCR  SEPTEffiER 


The  crop  report  of  September  1  issued  September  11  \^  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agricu].ture  sho^^'S  that  American  farmers  and  their  families  have  done  their 
on-to-victor7  joh  well.     Net  n,gricultural  production  no'^  seems  likel7/-  to  "be  above 
that  of  any  past  year  except  lS42,..and  within  2  percent  of  that  all  time  bounti- 
ful year. 

Among  crops  nov;  expected  to  surpass  last  year  are  corn,  v'heat,  oats, 
pennuts  and  deciduous  fruits  and  vegatables  for  the  fresh  market.    As  a  result 
of  dry  vrea^ther  in -^le  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  damage  from 
drought  in  other  sections  of  the  country  in  early  August,  prospects  for  dried 
beans  declined  10  percent  during  the  month.    Potatoes,  dry  peas,  apples,  sugar 
beets,  rice  and  buc}^7heat  vrere  ,also  affected  by  this  drought,  and  their  prospective 
production  declined  from  1  to  4  percent  since  the  A'u.gust  first  estimate; 

If  frosts  hold  off  until  large  acreages  planted  to  late  crops  cf^n  mature, 
further  production  records  can  be  expected.    A  fe\7  r^eoks  of  favorable  ^'rgather,  coul 
give  the  largest  aggregate  volume  of  crops  this  country  has  ever  produced.  , 

Fruit  Prospects  '         /■  ' 

The  total  prospects  for  frait  this  season  changed  very  little  during 
August.    Dry  v eat her  brought  a  slight  decrease  in  commercial  apple  supplies.  But 
this  decrease  ras  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  other  fruitB.     The  fonnage  for 
eight  major  deciduous  finilts  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  cherries, 
plums,  prunes  nnd  apricots  is  indicated  as  over  a  fifth  greater  than  the.lS,43 
production.     As  for  citrus  fruits,  the  hom,emaker  can  expect^  fully  as  much  of  thes 
t.j.rpes  as  .from  the  1943  bloom. 

Bumper  Vegetable  Crops  ^  _  .     ,    ^    ■       i  •     ■     "  " 

•  Commercial  truck 'crops  for  the  fresh  market  in  1944  rtill  exceed  the  pre- 
vious bumper  year  of  1942  -by  11  percent.     Her  high  records  rare  set  in  particular 
for  cabbage,  lettuce  qnd<  onions.      And  tonnage  for  eight  important  yeg.etables  for7 
processing  vras  up  about  10  percont  over  1943... ,.  these' V-egetables  include  snap 
beans,  green  peas,.'  sreet  corn,  tomatoes^  beets,  lima  beans,  kraut  cabbage  and 
pimentos.  ^     While  the  production ■  c^f  sveet  corn,  green  peas  and  snap  beans  is  loirar 
th.an  last  year,   tom'\to;3S  t^ero  about  a  fifth  more  plentiful. 

D ai ry  njid  .  ^onl  t r y         ■-  •. 

Farm  flocks  laid  more-  eg.gs' 'thi s 'August  th-^n  in  any  other  August  in  history.. 
42  percent  more  ,th.an  the  ten-jrear  average,:. All  through  this  year  record  supplies 
of  eggs  have  been  available  to  homemakers. production  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  yenr  toioped-all  other  years  in  -^1  parts  of  the  country.     The  U.  S. 
production  during  this  period  vas  over  44  billion  eggs. . .Nearly  a  half  more  than 
the  ten- year  average.     In  contrast  to  last  year,  the  number  of  pullets  not  yet  of 
laying  age  on  farms  September  1  had  decreased  16  percent  from,  a  year  ago.    And  of 
the  chickens  hatched  from  June  1  to  September  1  there  Fere  37  percent  less  on  j 
farms  than  last  year...  this  is  the  smallest  niinber  in  four  years  of  record.  I 

Milk  production  during  -^gust  was  2  percent  less  than  the  same  month  last 
year,  chiefly  because  pastures  rere  affected  by  drought.  Supplies  of  butter  for 
civilians  will  be  much  smaller  than  last  quarter  of  this  year  than  last  year. 
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K0R5  CEI3S  7r£i:  Q17I  :.1^S 

I'o"^  is  the  tir.io  to  rocornnond  r.icipcs  th^t  call  for  a  snothoring  of  onions. 
Tha  late  sumer  crop  of  onions  nor  coning  to  n-^rket  pronises  to  exceed  a  "billion 
7  l-Tjndred  nillion  pounds.     'Tliis  looks  like  the  biggest  onion  production  in  history 
and  is  52  percent "  gren.ter  thin  the  crop  of  last  year., 

This  onion  supplj'  is  not  too  riuch.     It's  just  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
storage  space  in  the  restern  states  rhero  the  expansion  in  acreage  and  yield  vras 
greatest.    UrJ.GSs  storage  space  can  ho  found  in  the  homes  of  consuners,  a  large 
part  of  this  year  s  h'^rvest  nay  he  lost. 

Onions  are  a  Victory  ?ocd  Sel-^ction 

In  face  of  the  record  production  and  storage  problem,  onions  have  heen 
designated  as  a  Victory  Food  Sjloction  for  the  period  Septemher  21  through 
Octoher  7.     The  ^ar  Food  Adninistration  designates  a  product  as  a  Victory  Food 
Selection  rhen  the  s'j.pply  is  exception'^lly  heavy  and  must  he  moved  r^pidlj'-  into 
consumer  channels.     So  during  this  x>eriod  encourage  consumers  to  eat  more  onions 
and  to  lay  in  an  extra  supply  of  ten  pounds  or  more. 

As  for  using  the  supply,   sug-^est  to  your  list3ners  that  they  have  some  of 
the  utility  heef  ground  into  hanhurgor.  . . '>  natur-il  conhina,tion  rith  onions,  stews, 
pot  roast,  r.oat  loajf,  chili,  hraised  neat  dishes,   and  vegetable  comhina.tions  are 
all  enhanced  "by  the  flavor  of  onions. 

Storing  Cnions  at  Hone 

The  conffomer  rho  vrpjits  to  store  onions  at  home  over  a  period  of  sever^^l 
months  should  select  good,  fully  dried  onions.     Then  the  onions  should  ho  kept 
in  a  dvj  place  because  humidity  causes  onions  to  rot..      A  pantry  or  attic  is 
sij-perior  to  cellar  storage.     Cr  the  onions  may  be  spre-^d  on  a  screen  placed 
overhead  in  a  garage  or  back  porch.    Just  be  sure  the  temper.ature  is  as  near 
freezing  as  possible,  but  don't  permit  the  onions  to  freeze.     The  recommended  tem.p- 
er.-'tura  is  from'  32-  to  55  degrees.     There  sho-'xLd  also  be  a  free  circulation  of  air 
around  these  vegetables,  nr/or  pack  the  onions  too  tightly  in  a^  closed  container. 


FOOD  IvO?3S  FHX  ISTH  OSNTUIiY  UEITIUGS 

AHITCH0I13  An  early  medical  .a:J.thority  recommended  -'artichokes  b^ked  in  a 

■  pie  after  being  boiled.    He  claimed  this  concoction  vt^s  a  re- 
storative and  strongthener  of. the  stomach. 

SIC3  Horace  Said,   "If  ^^ith  pure  hands  you  approach  altars,  there  is 

no  victim  more  efficacious  to  soften  the  irritated  gods  than  a 
a  religious  offering  of  rice  seasoned  rith  salt. 

r-0S3  _4P."  Ho  senary  was  in  great  est  eem,  among  the  Eoman  physicians,  as 

rell  as  the  Arabia,ns,  rho  used  it  to  restore  speech  to  those 
rho  had  become  dur.b  by  the  pals;-.     In  many  countries,  it  ras  a 
praxtice  to  put  rosemary  into  rardrobes  on  account  rf  its  smell, 
and  as  a  preservative  against  moths  and  other  verr.in. 
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CHF-ISTHAS  GIFTS  ?0E  .IJ.  S.  fHISOlORS  OF  T'^ffi 

Christnas  packages  for  the  boys  overseas  are  'being  n  -iled  now  and  until 
CctOLier  15  to  assure  deliver'^  in  tine  for  the  holidays.    The  Red  Cross  Prisoner- 
Of-"ar  Packages  Center  in  Philadelphia  started  its  Christms  packaging  in  the 
middle  of  --iagast.     The  Red  Cross  ^v/anted  to  he  sure  that  each  American  prisoner  of 
^"ar  and  civilian  internee  held  "by  G-erinany  v'ould  have  a  special  Christmas  gift,  on 
time.  ,  The  Red  Cross  packing  centers  In  Ner  York  and  St.  Louis  \'riii  continue  mal'in 
up  the  standard  food  parcels  rhich.  go'  to  American  prisoners  in  Europe  ^Teekl^'-.  The 
standard  food  packages  go  to  the  Orient,  '"'henever  Japan  permits  d,elivery. 

G-ifts  to  Remind  Them  of  Christmas  . .     ,        ■  • 

The  Red  Cross  Christmas  pack'--ge  brings  a  hit  of  luxar.y  into' the  lives  of 
the  int ornees'.'    Jt  va.l'l  Contain  articles  that  the  prisoners  vould  not  got  usually' 
and- things  'to  remind  them  of  Christnas.     The  contents  include  canned  turkey,  plum 
pudding,   s.au.sage,  butter,  deviled,  ham,  cheddar  ,Cj-'oese,  bouillon  cubes,   tea,  honey, 
stra^-berry  jam,  c-^ndy, '  mixed  malted  nuts,  fruit  bail's,  dates,,  .si i.ced  pineapple, 
chGV,'ing  gi.im,  playing  cards,  cigarettes,'  smelling  tob-icco.,  a  pipe, '.rash  cloth,  a 
'g^nQ-,  a  jjicture  for  barrack  v'a]J,s..   That  TDicture  is  of  some  . typi'c??!  Amorican  scena 
such  as  Niagara  Fills  or  Cld  Faithful,  or  perhaps  a  Currier- and  Ives  reproduction., 
With  fe''.'  orccoptions  the  food  in  these  packa.ges  is  purchased  through  the  War  Food 
Administration.  '■■'-'       ■  .  ,, 

A  ^'ack'-'.ge  Fror.  the  Family,  Too 

Tlio  ne"t-of-kin  to  a  prisoner  of  '^^ar  or  civilian  internee  in  Sarope  may 
also  send  a,  '-'hristmi.s  packr^ge,     Ev3ry  bo:c  the  next-of-kin  mails  must  have  the 
current  parcel  I'tdoI  attached  that  h--s  been  issued  by  the  office  of  the  Provost 
Marsh ".1  G-eneral .     Q'he^^e  la'p3is  go  out  autonatically  every  sixty  days  and  Xt  is 
not  neces'sary  to  requos !:•  tliem     'Rel",tives  other,  thin  the  designated  next-of-kin 
are  not  entitled  to  obtain  p.' irc el  labels.     There,  is,  ho?' eve no  objection  to  other 
members  of  a  prison 3r'S  fa:iily  contributing  to  the  package,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  the' Jjermitted  vreight  and  size.  •  ...... 


September  is  I^utrition  I'onth  in  the  United  States  beciuse  the  var  has 
re-emphasised  to  the  Anerican  people  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  depends  on 
ho^  food'  is  produced,  conserved  and  used  in  the  fi,ght  for  freedom.    Dviring  the 
month  the  press  md ndio ,  '  r.agazines  ^nd  clubs  across  the  nation  rill  deal  v,'ith 
.popular  understanding  of  good  e^.ting  habits.     In  Engl^iid  too,   ever  since  the  rar 
begari  the  British  Food  i'inistry  has  carried  out  this  idea  of  direct  contact  vrith 
the  ^people  to  give  food  advice.     The  Ministry  Of  Food  has'  created  some  fifty 
food  advice  cent.ers  in  different  parts,  of  the  British  Isles.     These  centers  are 
each  staffed  "d'th  about  hilf      dorien  ^."onen  vho  are  skilled  cooks  and  have  practi- 
cal exi:>e'ri  once  in  ^"artim.e  housekeeping.  ■ 
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Food  Advic3  Avail^.tlo  to  .411 

The  centers  n.r3  usu-illy  opened  in  a  shop  in  r>  "busv  street. of  t,  to^n, 
people  cone  in  to  get  -idvice  on  hor  to  provide  nourishing  nenls,  '-ork  out  their 
rition  points,  or  dc^J.  rith  sore  speci.^L  difficulty. 

The, centers  F~ive  sug.-esticns  on  packed  lunches,  children's  ne-ils,  n.nd' 
prop-iration  of  rartir.e  dishes. 

At  st?.ted  tires  during  the  d-^v,  dononstrations  of  sinplo  rr^.rtine  dishes 
'^re  given  ^jid  enph'^.sis  is  l.-.id  on  the  irportonce  of  a  "bal'^ncod  diet.     The  denon- 
stratora  don't  st'\v  in  the  center  tJ.1  d-^'j.     ^hoy  go  out  to  the  hig  stores  and  into 
f'^ctorios  at  the  lunch  ho-j.r.    At  nan;'  market  places  in  Britain,   too,  the  food 
advice  hcoth  is  open  every  ^-eek. 

The  ■^or.en  in  Britain  have  ha.d  a  difficult  joh  to  cope  rith  rartine  food 
prohlens,   so  the  food  advice  cent/^rs  have  heen  nost  helpful.     And  ^^'hen  a  hone- 
r.aker  has  learned  a  good  food  trick  herself ...  she  orings  the  idea  to  the  center 
so  thxat  it  rill  ho  shared  rith  other  ronen. 


TH3  F.'il.L  FOH  JitxLZS 

Apples,  poimlar  fruit  in  grcxip  throe  of  the  Basic  Seven  Food  chart,  rill 
account  for  ahout  a  fifth  of  the  total  fresh  fr^ait  supply  this  year.  Although 
the  apple  hnjrvest  is  only  slightly  atovo  •'^verago,  it  is  e:xpected  t'"  total  nearly 
one  .-^nd  a  c^uarter  million  "bushel s.  .  .vhich  is  58  percent  gre-^ter  th--^n  the  snail 
7rield  last  3'oar. 

TThile  nn  rapple  a  day  r.ay  not  ke"ip  the  doctor  a''' ay. .. regardless  of  the 
old  proverh . , . it  is  a  fruit  that  adds  tc  our  voll-oeing.     Group  three  fraits  and 
veg3tables  are  not  significant  for  any  vitai-^.in  or  nineral,  hut  they  nako  good 
nii-orcund  contrioutions  to  the  diet.     Ho-" ever,  apiiles  in  vier  of  their  largo  use 
do  contribute  plenty  of  vitanin  C  if  eaten  rar.     They  also  give  us  a  fair  ajiount 
of  iron.    '»'hen  appl.'^s  are  r.ado  into  sauce  and  cooked  they  lose  ahout  a  fourth  of 
their  vitanin  C. 

ApTles  Are  Adapt-^hle 

Another TCa,son  for  hailing  the  fall  harvest  of  apples  is  their  adaptahle 
use.    T7o.use  apples  rar,  in  vinegar,  apple  'butter,  apple  cider,  c-o-nned  juice  and 
sauce.  And  even  though  they  lose  so?-.e  food  value  vrhen  you  cook  then,  it  rould  ho 
tiresome  to  ea,t  apples  ra'^  aD.'^'.'^ys.     Apples  rith  a  tart  flavor  are  really  hotter 
rhen  youcock  then  and  add  a  hit  of  srootening,     ^Isc  the  frait  rith  hruises  and 
had  spots  are  nore  adaptable  to  cooking.     These  cocked  uses  include  baked  apple, 
apple  sauce,  pie  or  dunplings.    Fried  in  bacon  fat  or  other  ta.ble  fpts,  apples 
are  a  good  a,cconpaninent  to  the  nea-t  course.     They  nay  also,  be  scalloped  rith  sreet 
potatoes  or  used  as  apple  stuffing  rith  baked  spare  ribs.     As  a  dessert  they  nay 
be  used  in  apple  sauce  cake,  rith  tapioca,   or  rith  bread  crumbs  as  bro-n  betty. 

As  for  stcr-^.ge,  apples  keep  longer  than  nost  fraits  at  roon  tenporature. 
But  they'll  taste  better  and  keep  longer  if  kep.t  in  a  cool,  noist  storage  roon. 
A  roll  ventilated  cellar  rith  a  dirt  floor  nnkes  a  good  place.     The  tcnporature 
of  the  storage  roon  should  not  be  lorcr  than  35  degrees  and  the  nost  desirable 
tcnporature  rould  be  betreen  35  and  40  degrees.     Although  apjJles  have  a  natural 
protective  coating  thoy  tend  to  absorb-  odors  fron  vegetables  stored  in  the  sano' 
roon. .. so  it's  a  good  idea  to  choose  their  stororoon  ccnpnuy  carefully. 
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You  nxr  knoT'  thon  as  the  e-irth  nut,  goobor,  nonkey  nut  or  pindor.  .  .  ."but 
"bj'  ^nj-  otlior  mne  tii 07' ro  still  peanuts.    And  roastod  peanuts  especi^^ly  tho 
Spanish  varioty,   •^nd  peanut  butter,  vill  continue  plentiful  during  1944. 

This  year  tho  peanut  crop  is  the  largest  in  history,     A  billion  and  a  half 
pounds  '-ill  soon  be  available  for  processing  into  favorite  peanut  products.., 
butter,  salted  and  roasted  nuts  and  peanut  confections. 

,.  Snrj.1.  Sp.-^jiish  I'Tuts  Sspecially  Plentiful 

Hea,rly  half  the  connarcial  edible  crop  of  peanuts  is  nade  into  peanut 
butter.  ■  Sono'  700'  nillion  pounds  of  farners'  grade  peanuts  n^r  he  turned  into 
penjaut  butter  during  the  coning  yea,r.     Salted  peanuts  are  second  in  popularity. 
Tho  snail  Spanish  salted  t;^,'pe  rill  be  especially  plentiful  on  the  hone  markets. 
The  Virginia  shelled  peanut.s,  or  tho  junbo  typo,  rill  bo  scarce  since  Uncle  San 
,is  reserving  nearly  50  percent  of  the  crop  of  Virginia's  for  shipment  to  our 
■  at'ned  forces  overseas  in  the  forn  of  salted  peanuts.    The  boys  at  tho  front  v/ill 
receive  sono  salted  Spnnish,  also. 

Eyery^Fart  of  the  Fo.anut  Plant  is  Used. 

Early  in  the  vrar  f amors  vore  asked  to  increase  their  production  of  peanuts 
,,because  of  the  nation's  need  for  .vegotatlo  oilt    Peanut  oil  can  be  used  to  replh,ce 
inportod  oils,  nainly  cocoanut  oil,  .vhich  used  to  cone  fron  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,   and  Malaya,  and  to  sone  extent  olive  oil  fron 
Europe.     Every  part  of  tho  peanut,  plant  and  .all  by-products  resulting  frori  faxtory 
processes  can  be  used,  nainlj!"  for  stock  feeding.     Pocanut  hay,  press  cal-ce  and  neal 
by-products  left  fron  naking  oil  are  excellent  feed  for  cattle  and  hogs.  Peanut 
shells  are  used  for  fuel  or  as  a  filler  in  stock  feeds. 

:;         Peanuts  arc  nainly  va3.uable  for  food  and  forage  but  to  sone  extent  they 
have  gone  to  vmr  in  such  forns  as  explosives,  oil,  salves  and  nedicines. 

Peanuts  are  a  Very  C-ocd  iFood 

Though  peanuts  arj  regarded  often  as  a  betveen-neal  snack  to  be  oaten  just 
, .f or  enJo^T-ient,  they  are  reallv  a  very  good  food.     They  obtain  high  quality  pro- 
.  tein  and  are  a  good  source  of  fat.     That  fat  content  of  peanuts  ranges  fron  about 
forty  to  fifty  percent  and  the  protein  content  ranges  fron  about  thirty  to  thirty- 
four  percent.     Just  one  ounce  of  pe-^nuts  rill  provide  about  a  tenth  of  the  day' s 
requirenent  of  protein.     Peanuts  can  also  be  a  very  inportant  and  inexpen3ive 
source  of  thiaj"dno,  riboflavin  and  niacin.     A  one-ounce  package  rill  suj-^ply  about 
a  fourth  of  the  day' s  requirencnt  of  niacin.    Their  protein  and  fat  content 
place  peanuts  in  group  five  on  tho  Basic  Seven  chart  rith  neat,    peanuts,  however, 
■.are  not-  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  dair:;'-  products  or  eggs. 

.;  Peanut  butter  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  nut  prepared  in  a  ray  to  in- 
crease ease  of  digestion, 


^rL33  in  ZirGL^J^D 


Frash  apples  fro--  the  United  States  vrill  appear  this  ^-inter  in  the  np.rkets 
cf  the  United  Kingdom.     This  vill  "bo  node  possible  largely  through  the  suhstitu- 
ticn  of  fresh  frjiit  for  pirt  of  the  allotnont  of  dried  apples,  rhich  ^ill  he 
sc^'.rco  this  season. 

Brit-^ln  ^''as  fornorl:,'  the  principal  export  narket  for  fresh  apples  fron 
the  United  States,  hut  they  have  received  no  fresh  apple  shipment  since  1941, 
due  to  lack  of  shipping  space.    During  the  five-vear  period  fron  1934  to  1938, 
exports  to  3ritaih  averaged  a  little  nore  than  5  nillion  hushels  of  apples  annual- 
ly-. 

The  T7ar  Food  ^idnini  strati  on  savs  that  every  effort  '"ill  he  nade  to  dis- 
tribute purchases  equitahl^^  hot'"een  the  Eastern  and  Western  producing  areas. 
Shipnents  fron  eastern  orchards  rill  consist  of  U.  S.  ITo.  1  and  better  grades  in 
2  to  2f-  inch  and  2^  to  2k  inch  size  groups.    Purchases  fron  the  Pacific  North- 
'^ost  v-ii].  consist  of  extra  fancy  and  fane  grades  in  175  to  252  size  mngo. 

Shipnents  '-ill  he  packngod  in  hexes  r>nd  barrels  xvith  boxes  required  to  be 
strapped,    TTestern  frait  '"ill  be  '"rapped  in  oil  papers,   ^nd  eastern  fruit  '"ill 
bo  packed  in  adequate  amounts  of  shredded  cilcd  paper. 


TH3  S3fT3I3SE  ST0?..>5S  SITUATIOH 

As  of  Soptenber  1,  the  storage  situ^-tion  ras  less  critical  than  it  ras  on 
Aj.gast  1,  1944.     Cooler  occupancy  ras  dc^n  3  points,  vhilo  freezer  occupanc^^ 
renained  the  sane.     This  relatively  heavy  decrease  in  cooler  occupancy  is 
account -^d  for  by  the  heaviest  ^,?u.st  net  out-novenent  of  neats  on  record,  ?nd 
also  by  a  porceptiblo  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  shell  eggs. 

Freezer  occupancy  did  not  increase,  nainly  becuse  so'ie  h-^lf  a  nillion  nore 
cubic  feet  of  space  ras  held  at  frojzer  tenperature  on  Septenber  1  than  on 
August  1, 

On  Septenber  1,'1944,  cooler  occupancy  ras  81  percent.     Sone  1,981,000,000 
pounds  of  ccnncdities  rere  stored  in  coolers  of  all  rarehousos.     Apples,  pears 
and  cheese  beg-n  to  novo  into  coolers,  "hile  shell  eggs,  neats  and  lard  noved  out. 
The  total  '-eight  of  cooler  con.'-^oditios  included  188  nillion  pounds  cf  hides, 
pelts  and  niscellanoous  con^nodi ties. 

Freezer  occupancy  of  89  percent  reflected  connodity  holdings  of  1,685,000 
pounds.     The  najor  corLnodities  noving  into  freezers  during  -^^ugust  rere  fruits  and 
vegetables,  crjanory  butter,  poultry,  l^^nh  and  :uitton,  and  the  net  increase  in 
these  connodities  ras  59.3  nillion  pounds.     Frozen  eggs,  frozen  beef,  frozen 
pork  a„nd  fish  noved  out  of  freezers  during  -tiugu-st. 

The  beginning  of  the  apple  and  pear  season  brings  the  apple  house  space 
into  proninoncc.    ^"^ith  246,000  bushels  of  apples  nnd  3,921,000  bushels  of  pe-^rs 
in  addition  to  ether  cooler  comoditios  no'^  stored  in  apple  houses,   the  apple 
house  cooler  occup-oncy  ras  33  percent  conpared  v-ith  an  occupancy  of  29  percent  at 
the  sane  tine  last  year.    Lajrgo  quantities  of  connodities  other  than  .fresh-  fruits 
rere  shipped  out  of  apple  houses  during  August,  releasing  sonO'  space  for  the  1944 
apple-«.oar  crop. 
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BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Washington- grown  peaches,   Ita].ian  prunes  and  Bartlett 

pears.     These  three  items  should  he' canned  now, 

IN  MODERATE  SUptLT. .  .  .  Cantaloup,  apples  and  watermelons  (lower).     Oranges  and 

honevdew  and  casaha  melons.  \ 

IN  LIGHT  SUx-rLT. . .  .  .  .  .  .California  taSle  grapes  (ceiling  prices)  ,  Home-grown 

qviinces. 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. . . .Corn,  onions  and  heets 

IK  i:ODB?ATS  SUPPLY.  .  .  .  Carrots,  caulifl-Ower,  eggplant  and  squash,  tomatoes, 

spinach  and  celery,  lettuce,  cuc-omhers,  hrocoHi  and 
radishes.    Peas  (lo^^er)  ,  potatoes  ( ceiling) ,    Louisiana  and 
California  sweet  potatoes  (lower) 

II'.LIG-HT  SUrirLT.  ........  Snap  heajis,  cahhage. 

"POHTLAI'ID 

BEST  EBUIT  BUYS   Pears  (just  ri-:rht  for  canning).    Apples  and  watermelons 

(lower) 

IF  iv'IODEHATE  SUPPLY.  .  .  .  Peaches  (picking  season  almost  over  -  canning  season  over'- 

cantaloups  (lower).  Oranges 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Juice  grapes  (just  starting  to  arrive) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS...  Local  to^r^atoes  (can  now)..    Onions  (consume  more  so  the  crop 

won' t  go  to  \yaste) 

liJ  MODEHATE'  SUPPLY....  Corn,  eggi^lant,  sumraer  squash,  peppers,  "bunched  vegetahles, 

cauliflower  ■ 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Lettuce  ',,  ■ 

■   ■  ■     ■  S^v  PBAl'GISCQ 

BEST  PPUIT  BUY   .Watermelons  '    \  _ 

IN  IvIODEPATE  SUPPLY  Cantaloups  and  Pears  (slightly  higher).    Peaches' (  slightly 

lower  -  some  clings  still  availahle  for  canning) . ■  Plums 
and  pranes  (will  prohably  he  off  the  market  soon)    .,•  . 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Grapes  (hest  quality  at  ceiling) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUY.  ....  Cauliflower,  (lower)  .onionn,  eggplant 
IN  HODEP.ATE  SUPPLY....  Potatoes.     Tomatoes  (last  week' s  heat  damaged  crop' - , 

offerings  temi:)Orarily  .poor) 

LOS  ANGELES  "  ■  '  "  - 

BEST  EHUIT  BUYS   Cling  peaches  and  Bartlett  pears  (can  now)  .  . 

IN  MODEEATB  SUPPLY....  Freestone  peaches,  ( slightly  higher)  .     Plums,  cantaloups, 

watermelons 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Apples  and  avocad-OS 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS.  .  .   Snapbeans,  lima  beans,   eggplant  and  bell  peppers 

IN  MOBERATE  SUPPLY...  ,  Tomatoes  (higher).     Cauliflower,',  celery  and  summer  type 

squash  (higher).    Lettuce  (ceiling) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPIjY   Cucum.bers,  cabbage  and  peas  (best  at  ceiling).  Asparagus. 

(high,  but  lower  than  a  v'eek  ago).  -  Potatoes  (best  at 
'.  .  ,  ceiling)  •■  ■ 
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A  GLANCE  INTO  THE  U.S.  SUGAR  BOT^X*****Our  sugar  supply,  where  it 

comes  from  and  how  it  is  used. 

SPREADING  THE  BUTTER  THINNER*  =;=**«**=i=*>,'<And  that's  just  what  we'll  have 

to  do*. » The  average  civilian 
share  this  year  yrill  be  less 
than  it  was  in  pro-war  years. 

ON  THE  CHINESE' MENU******************  The  Chinese  have  nutritional 

standards,  too,  but  their  diet 
includes  no  milk,  butter  or  cheese. 

PRESENT  MEAT  SUPPLIES*********'jF*******How  v/e  stand  in  the  civilian  meat 

markets  ;■. . ,  ^ . 

RAISINS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS*************  More  raisins  wrll  be  on  the 

market  this  season  for  making 
holiday  fruit  cakes,  ccokies  and 
mincemeat  •• 


US  Department  pfAgrieuHure 

Food  Distribulion  KdministrQfm 
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A  GLANCE  INTO  TIE  U.S~.  SUGAR  BOl/^L 

Did  you  know  that  more  sugar  is  being  used  in  this  country  than  before 
the  war?    Not  only  are  homemakers  and  food  processors  putting  quite  a  drain  on 
the  national  sugar  bowl,  but  much  sugar  is  being  made  into  industrial  alcohol  for 
synthetic  rubber*     These  demands  plus  smaller  sugar  beet  crops  and  restricted 
imports  because  of  the  war  will  make  the  stock  carry-over  at  the  end  of  this 
year  smaller  than  at  the  end  of  1943. 

More  Sugar  ^sed  This  Year 

Some  retail  stores  have  reported  temporary  shortages  of  sugar  and  this 
is  chiefly  because  U.  S.  distributors  are  behind  schedule  on  orders  as  a  result 
of  labor  shortages  and  inland  car  movement  dif f icultxes »    Preliminary  information 
from  the  Yifar  Food  Administration  shows  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1944  was  more  than  460,000  tons 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.     This  was  a  good  crop  year  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  more  homemakers  and  commercial  food  processors  were  in  the 
market  for  sugar.     Then,  during  the  flush  season  of  milk  production,  extra  sugar 
was  granted  for  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk.    Also  supplementary  sugar 
was  allotted  to  permit  increased  freezing  of  egg  yolks  and  manufacture  of  eggs 
into  commercial  food  products.     This  measure  was  taken  when  eggs  v^ere  in  abundant 
supply.     Then  too,  more  sugar  was  used  to  replace  reduced  supplies  of  corn  syrup 
sweeteners.     In  addition  to  these  food  uses,  700,000  tons  of  sugar  have  been  used 
in  the  form  of  high  test  molasses  for  the  raanufacture  of  industrial  alcohol. 

Caribbean  Area  is  U.  'S.  Sugar  Granary 

To  meet  these  demands  for  sugar  vre  have  beet  and  cane  sugar  from  crops 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  cane  sugar  imports  from  the  Caribbean  area.  The 
U.  S.  production  of  beet  sugar  for  January  through  August  totaled  47,000  tons. 
During  the  same  period  almost  750,000  tons  were  distributed.     This  meant  re- 
ducing stocks  of  beet  sugar  on  hand  January  1  from,  a  total  of  838,000  tons  to 
136,000  tons  on  September  1.     Tliis  is  the  lowest  inventory  recorded  for  this  date 
since  1934. 

Production  of  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  eight 
months  was  84,000  tons  and  arrivals  from  the  Caribbean  area  were  over  three  and 
a  half  million  tons... a  total  of  3,830,000  tons.     -Q^t  more  than  four  million 
tons  was  dis tributed. . . so  cane  sugar  inventories  were  reduced  from  929,000  tons 
to  545,000  tons  by  September  1. 

'nith  the  Axis  dominating  such  important  sugar  producing  areas  as  Java 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Caribbean  area  has  become  increasingly  important 
as  the  sugar  granary  of  the  United  States  and  our  Vve stern  Allies.    Vdth  shipping 
difficulties  and  reduced  production  in  some  domestic  areo.s,  rationing  of  sugar 
was  necessary. . .also  international  allocations. 

Under  the  allocations  procedure,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Russia 
and  other  friendly  nations  relying  on  the  Caribbean  area  for  sugar,  continue  to 
receive  some  direct  from  this  source  and  some  from  quantities  delivered  first  to 
the  United  States  for  refining* 
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5FRJADIl'"G~jEE"  BUTIER~THINNi:]R 

ihe  charces  are  cne-hurdred  to  one  thr.t  your  listoners  want  to  know  why 
they  can't  buy  as  much  butter  as  their  ration  coupons  would  allow  and  v/hy  sup- 
plies will  continue  tight  the  rest  of  the.  yecr..    Ihe  follov/ing  revieiv  may  an- 
swer a -few  of  their  questions. 

As  far  as  supply  is  concerned,  IJ.  ^.  civilians  vv'ill  get  80  out  of  every 
one-hundred  pounds  of  butter  nanrifactured  this  year,     fifteen  pounds  of  every 
hundred  goes  to  our  arnied  forces  and  the  rciLiiining  five  out  of  every  hundred  pounds 
w:ll  be  sent  to  the  Russian  arny. r , chief ly  for  use  in  hospitals.     The  average 
civiMan  share  this  yer-r  v/ill  be  slightly  less  than  12  pounds  as  compared  v^ith 
16-7  pounds  for  the  years  between  l'r)c5  and  1939. 

Butter  Production  Smaller  Than  in  Peacetime 


Ihis  year  the  government  bought  285  million  pounds  of  butter... the  pur- 
chases last  year  v/ere-464  million  pounds.     Hot  as  much  butter  was  bought  this 
year  because  of  some  carry-over  .     Last  year  the  governraent  had  "no  butter  stocks 
on  hand  and  was  forced  to  procure  butter  •'inder  a  set-aside  ord'jr-     Tliis  meant 
that  buttar  manufacturers  were  rcqui\'ed  to  reserve  a  certain  pa^t  of  each 
month's  supply  for  purchase  by  governrx-nt  agencies ..  .with  set-asides  highest 
in  months  of  peak  production. 

Even  with  greatly'-  reduce'd  purchases  for  vrar  uses,  civilian  supplies  the 
rem.a inder  of  this  year  will  be  as  tight  as  they  were  during  the  s-ame  period  in 
1943-     There  are  sev^^ral  reasons  for  thisr     Llore  people  are  an.x.LCv.s  to  buy 
butter  than  ever  before.     Cur  supplies  are  being,  shared  with  i^u:'  Viervicemen 
and  with  Rv^ssian  soldiers.     Llilk  production  is  no'vv  declining  seasonally.  And 
butter  production  is  now  smaller  than  in  peacetime.-     For  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  butter  production  wrs  131  million  pounds  sm.aller  than  the  first 
part  of  1943.     July  procuction  was  the  lowest  in  22  years-    And  in  August  and 
Septem.ber,  it's  expected  to  be  15  million  pounds  lower  than  in  the  same  tv;o 
months  last  year.     'Ihat's  vvhy  some  sections  of  the  country •..  .especially  those 
frrthest  from  the  ma.  jor  butter  producing  areas  in  the  E.id-west . .  .are  now 
noticing  limited  supplies. 

Milk  .Production  Higher  "Than  Pre-v;ar 

Smaller  butter  production  is  not  the  result  of  smaller  milk  production. 
Annual  milk  production  is  about  15  billion  pounds  higher  than  before  the  v;ar. 
It's  just  that  none  of  this  increase  is  reflected  in  butter  manufacture.  That 
added  supply  has  meant  more  fluid  milk,  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder. 

Civilians  are  drinking  betv/een  20  and  25  percent  more  milk  nov;  than  be- 
fore the  war.     This  increase  was  desirable  from  a  nutritional  standpoint  and 
government  food  officials  v/ere  reluctant  to  cut  back  fluid  milk  sales.  The 
dairy  products  most  in  demand  for  military  export  are  v/hole  milk  powder,  Ched- 
dar cheese  and  evaporated  milk  because  they  pack  Vv'oll,  take  relatively  little 
space  and  store  safely.    As  the 'number  of  men  overseas  increases  so  do  military 
requirements.    U.  3.  military  forces  have  asked  for  about  75  percent  more  evapo- 
rated milk  in  1944  than  in  1943.  .  . 

'Ihis  September,  butter  manufacturers  are  reserving  20  percent  of  their 
supply  for  the  government.     But  beginning  October  l..«and  until  the  spring  when 
production  gets  seasonally  higher... all  butter  made  will  be  for  civilians. 
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OM  TliE  CHINES  a  MEITO 

Many  of  us  are  giving  more  thought  to  China  than  ever  before  since  many 
Americans  are  "over  there".     People  are  asking  questions  about  this  large  and 
rather  mysterious  country,  China ..  ..questions  about  its  ancient  civilization... 
its  education,. and  recreation,  customs  and  food.     One  seventh  grader  asked  her 
dad,  "Do  they  have  a  Basic  Seven,  too?". 

Dr.  iviark  Graubard  of  the  Vvar  Food  Administration  who  has  studied  the 
food  habits  of  many  countries  has  answered  some  of  these  questions  about  Virhat 
the  Chinese  eat.    Referring  to  the  Basic  Seven  he  says  that  Chinese  scientists 
too,  have  certain  nutritiona 1 ' re  commendations ,  but  the  groupings  are  different 
from  ours.     People  can  get  the  nutrients  necessary  for  growth  and  health  from 
many  foods  and  many  different  combinations  of  foods.     Scientists  frequently 
assure  us  that  the  traditional  eating  habits  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world 
can  be  modified  or  balanced  in  such  a  v/ay  that  everyone  could  be  properly  fed, 
yet  continue  to  enjoy  foods  he's  accustomed  to  eating. 

Rice  Not  Popular  in  North  China 

During  peace  time  the  average  Chinese  usually  got  enough  calories  in  his 
diet,  but  he  still  suffered  from  "hidden  hunger".    By  that  is  meant,  the  diets 
of  the  majority  generally  were  deficient  in  iron,  protein,  fats,  and  calcium. 
In  southern  China  they  lack  vitamins  A  and  B.     North  China  needs  more  vitamins 
A  and  D.     In  the  South,  they  eat  rice,  barley  and  millet,  but  no  bread.  And 
in  the  North  where  vv'heat  and  rye  bread  is  a  staple  part  of  the  diet,  rice  is 
not  popular. 

The  Chinese  diet  is  mainly  vegetarian.     The  people  get  their  protein 
from  cereals,  vegetables  and  legumes. .  .especially  soya.    Vegetables  of  many 
kinds  are  fairly  plentiful.     Greens  are  a  regular  part  of  the  diet.     Sweet  po- 
tatoes ore  popular ..  .much  better  liked  than  white  potatoes ♦     That  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  shortage  of  sugar  in  Chinese  diets.    Sorghum  and  sugarcane  juice 
are  the  common  sweets,  but  they  art;  not  plentiful.     The  Chinese  never  put 
sugar  in  tea  which  they  consume  in  large  quantities.    Except  in  the  homes  of 
the  wealthy,  sweet  desserts  are  almost  unheard  of.    Fruits  are  pretty  widely 
eaten. 

No'  Milk,  Butter  or  Cheese 

The  surprising  omission  in  Chinese  meals  is  along  the  dairy  line.  The 

people  have  no  milk,  butter  or  cheese  whatever  and  very  few  eggs,  which  explains 

the  widespread  deficiency  in  vitamin  A.  They  have  a  little  fat. .  »VGgu  table"  oil. ■» 
which  is  used  sparingly  in  cooking  and  seasoning. 

^    The  people  v/ho  live  close  to  the  coast  get  fish  occasionally.     If  the 
Qiinese  distribution  system  for  food  v/ere  better  more  ,  people  could  enjoy  this 
supply  of  fish.    Most  Chinese  consider  themselves  lucky  to  get  mutton  once  a 
month.     It's  such  a  treat  that  they  cut  it  in  very  small  pieqos.  and  mix  it  v^rith 
I'dce  and  vegetables.    Otherwise  meet  is  very  rare.  ■ 

At  least  in  one  respect  the  Chinese  peasants  eat  more  wisely  than  their 
more  affluent  neighbors.    Because  they  have  very  little. fuel  for  cooking  they 
are  less  likely  to  overcook  their  vegetables^  and  they  always,  use  the  water  in 
which  they  cook  them  for  'soUps  or  sauces.     Consequently they  lo^e  ,less.  of  the 
mineral    and  vitamin    content  of  vegetables.    And  because  food  is  hard  to  get 
they  are  not  so  apt  to  refine  the  cereals,  retaining  the  extra  food  value  found 
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PRESEKT  MEAT  SUPPLIES 


Ivtony  homemakors  are  finding  that  the  meat  supply  picture  is  a  constantly 
changing  one.    a  f^\\r  mon^hs  ago  all  cuts  of  pork  were  abundant ..  .now  ham  and 
bacon  and  pork  loins  are  scarce.     One  reason  for  this  is  that  not  nearly  the 
nunber  of  hogs  arc  coming  to  market  as  a  few  months  ago  and  not  ns  many  as  a 
yetr  ;\go.     It  is  estimated  that  hog  slaughter  for  October  "Uirough  December  will 
bo  at  least  15  percent  less  than  for  the. same  period  last  year.    Also  federally 
inspect<:;d  packers  are  required  to  set-asido  about  a  third  of  the  pork  they 
slaughter  for  military  and  othwr  war  agency  requirements.     Shoulders,  hams, 
loins  and  bacon  arc  the  chief  cuts  being  taken.    As  the  1944  spring  pig  crop 
begins  moving  to  mr.rket  in  November  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  supplies, 
but  for  the  next  f ew  v/eoks  the  homemaker  \vill  find  the  choice  pork  pretty  limited 

Choice  Cuts  of  Beef  Scarce 

She  will  also  find  less  lamb  and  mutton  for  family  meals  this  year  as 
the  lamb  crop  is  considerably  under  that  of  a- year  ago.     However  the  heavy  market 
ing  season  of  the  year  is  approaching  and  supplies  of  this  meat  v/ill  increase 
during  the  next  five  or  six  weeks. 

Vihile  movement  of  beef  cattle  to  market  is  still  slow,  record  marketings 
are  expected  in  October  and  early  November.    Most  cattle  have  been  sent  directly 
to  the  packing  plant  from  the  western  and  southwestern  range  country  without 
being  finished  in  the  feed  lots  of  the  middlewest.     This  means  more  utility  and 
commercial  grade  meat  even  though  som.e  choice  cuts  come  from  range  fed  cattle. 
The  choice  cuts  of  boef  will  continue  to  be  scarce  for  the  next  month  or  two 
at  least,  bccausQ  €0  porcent  of  the  beef  slaughtered  under  federal  inspection 
end  which  meets  r.rmy  specif  ications ..  .must  be  set-aside  for  v/ar  uses.     This  is 
nearly  a  third  of  our  beef  supply.     Calf  slaughter  has  beun  heavy  during  the 
summer  and  will  continue  so  for  the  next  few  months.     k<ith  no  set-aside  on  veal, 
most  of  the  supply  is  available  for  civilian  trade 

This  year  beef  and  veal  will  make  up  about  45  percent  of  the  total  meat 
supply.    About  51  percent  of  our  meat  will  be  pork,  and  lamb  and  mutton  will 
provide  the  remaining  4  percent. 

RAISIKS  FGR~l!SrHOLIDAYS 

Homemakers  can  expect  more  raisins  on  the  market  from  now  on  and  through 
the  holidays.     Ihe  Vvar  Food  Administration  is  offering  for  sale  through  normal 
trade  outlets  over  tvvo  million  pounds  of  raisins,     "^ome  are  Thompson  seedless 
and  the  balance  are  seeded  muscats. 

Add  Calorics  With  Raisins 


This  supply  of  raisins  should  be  v/elcome  news  to  those  women  who  bake 
their  ovm  holiday  fruit  cake.     Raisins  also  add  flavor  and  food  value  to  salads, 
mincemeat,  rice  or -bread  puddings,  and  sauces  for  meat.     They  can  be  used  to 
stuff  the  centers  of  baked  apples  for  dessert.     By  using  raisins  in  cookies  or 
cake,  the  homemaker  is  tucking  extra  calories  in  the  box  lunch  that  goes  to 
school  or  work. 
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CpRRECTIO-I^  OM  APPLE  ST0RT~-  RG'u1d^W7~SEPTE14BER  l6 

In  the  storjr,  "The  Ffeill-  For  Apples",  printed  in  the  September  16  issue  of 
Round-Up,  the  1944  expected  crop  of  apples  was  quoted  as  one  and  a  quarter 
million  bushels.     The  correct  figure  according  to  the  September  11  crop  report 
should  read  one  hundred  and  a  quarter  million  bushels. 

Of  this  expected  crop  an.  estimated  3  to  4  million  bushels  were  blown  to 
the  ground  along' the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  tropical  hurricane  September  14. 
Thousands  of  volunteers  from  nearby  towns  have  been  helping  the  growers  gather 
the  fallen  fruit,  and  consumers  in  the  heavily  populated  eastern  areas  are 
being  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  market  surplus*    Most  of  the 
apples  that  fell  were  ripe  and  many  were  bruised  only  slightly,  if  at  all. 

The  main  course  of  the  hurricane  where  most  of  the  apples  dropped  was 
from  southeastern  Maryland  directly  north  through  Nev/  Hampshiire  to  southern 
Ma  ine . 

FRUIT  IWm'mRldWmm' 

plums  are  one  of  the  oldest  known  fruits.     They  have  been  found 
in  fossilized  form. in  rocks  which  date  to  an  age  S  million 
years  before  man  populated  the  earth.    Plum  trees;.were  one  of 
the  first  fruits  cultivated  by  primitive  man. 

APRICOTS .'.Apricots  were  first  cultivated  by  the  Chinese.     The  tree  was 

greatly  revered  by  the  Chinese  because  Lao  Tse,  the  great  sage, 
who  was  able  to  ^peak  immediately  after  birth,  was  born  under 
an  apricot  tree.  .  He  took  his  name  from  the  tree. 

PEARS .....  o  ......  In  Egypt,  pears  were  painted  and  carved  on  the  walls  of  tombs 

so  the  occupants  could  enjoy  them  in  the  other  world. . 

CITRUS  FRUITS...  They  were  firot  grovm  in  Asia  long  before  our  recorded -history,  . 

and  citrus  fruits  still  grow  v^rild  on  the  Asiatic  continent. 


■ ''  CALCIUM  FROM  SOUP  BOlMES 

For  generations,'  the  use  ".of  .leftover  meat  bones  to  make  soup  has  been 
the  custom  of  thrifty  cooks.  And  since  the  war,  the  practice  has  been  urge.d 
as  a  means  of  making  full  use  of  rationed  meat. 

However,  few  housewives  realize  that  bones  used  in  soups ,  stews  and 
other  meat  dishes  may  contribute  important  calcium  to  family  meals.  Inciden- 
tally, calcium  is  the  minara I  nmost ;  likely  to  be  short  in  American'  diets.  The 
usual  long,  slow  cooking  of  soups  and  stev^s.  drav^s  some  calcium  out  of  the  bones 
and  into  the  stock.  '  ;  ^ 

Studies  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Stations  shovi;  that  much  more  calcium  may  be 
drav/n  out  of  the  bones  if  they  are  broken  into  small  pieces  before  cooking,  and 
then  cooked  with  some  acid  like  toiriato  or  vinegar.     'llie  acid  helps  to  dissolve 
the  calcium  from  the  bones.     The  Chinese  use  this  metliod  in  making  sweet-sour 
spareribs . . .one  of  their  traditional  dishes.     Ihe  bones  may  be  cooked  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag  to  prevent  bone  splinters  getting  into  the  soup  or  stew. 


PLUMS 
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WTS  IN  iPi?" 

A  record  crop 'of 'English  walnuts  is  expected  this  fall  in  the  states  that  are 
the  heavy  cciuixsr cia  1  producers  ...  Calif  ornia  and  Oregon.     Latest  estimates  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture'  are  for  a  total  crop  of  74,000  tons  com- 
,  pared  to  last  year's  crop  of  63,300  tons.     The  average  is  54,650  tons. 

Most  of  these  v;alnuts  v/ill  come  to  market  in  their  shells.    Usually  less  than 
a  fourth  of  the  crop  is  shelled  and  sold  to  confectioners,  bakers  and  other 
food  industries.     The  common  practice  is  to  market  the  finer  grades  of  walnuts 
in  their  shells  and  to  shell  the  lov/er  grades  for  sale  as  nut  meats.  October 
is  the  big  month  for  walnut  harvesting,  but  they  do  not  reach  the  market  in 
large  quantity  until  the  holiday  season. 

Pecans  will  be  the  second  largest  nut  crop*     They  are  grown  mostly  in  the  South, 
and  this  year,  tho  crop  is  expected  to  total  around  71,470  tons.     Last  year 
the  tonnage  was  64,474.    Alnionds,  grown  almost  entirely  in  California,  are 
expected  this  year  to  yield  a  crop  of  19,700  tons... about  3,700  tons  larger 
than  last  year,  and  6,310  tons  larg3r  than  an  average  crop. 

FkU.IT  CAK£:  FORToTeSSEAS  IVj^ILlW 

The  following  recipe  for  dark  fruit  cake  is  one  which  home  economists  consider 
very  adaptable  to  sea  travel. 

INGREDIENTS 
1  cup  fat 

1  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
4  eggs 

1  pound  prunes   (goaked,  drained,  pitted  and  chopped) 

1  pound  seedless  raisins  (plumped  and  drained) 

^  pound  citron  (thinly  sliced  and  cut  into  strips) 
■|-  pound  (about  a  cup)  nutmeats  (chopped) 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour  •   -  ■ 
1  teaspoon  mace  or  allspice 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon  "  • 

•|-  teaspoon  soda 
1  tablespoon  milk 

METHOD 

Cream  the  fat,  gradually  add  sugar,  and  continue  to  cream  until  light  and 
fluffy.    Add  eggs,  one  at  a  tiine,- beating  well  after  each.    Add  prunes,  raisins, 
citron  and  nutmeats.    Sift  together  flour,  mace  or  allspice,  cinnamon,  and  soda. 
Add  about  half  of  the  dry  ingredients,  .then  the- milk  and  remaining  dry  ingre- 
dients.   Pour  into  two  deep  'loaf  pans  (about  three  inches  deep),  well-gr^ensed 
and  lined  with  greased  paper  -  or  one  tube  pan  prepared  in  the  snmu  v/ay.  Bake 
in  a  very  slov;  oven  (275  degrees  F.)  about  3  hours.    Makes  4  pounds  of  cake. 

If  it  is  to  travel  successfully,  a  fruit  cr.ke  should  bo  firm  L:nd  rather  dry 
when  it  comes  from  tho  oven.     Then,  if  tho  cake  is  well  packed,  the  fruit  will 
moisten  the  mixture  and  flavors  will  blend  to  "ripen"  the  cake  for  good  eating. 
P'-ck  it  well  in  wr.xed  paper,  and  enclose  in  an  inner  box,  preferably  tin,  with 
c  tight  lid.    Fill  any  spaces  with  clean,  fresh  paper,  so  tho  crke  will  bo  rigid. 
Adhesive  tape  may  help  to  keep  a  tin  box  lid  on  and  the  moisture  out. 


l^^iAEKET  PAFORA^iA 


SEATTLE 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  .....Apples.    Watermelons  (lowest  prices  of  the  seaso.ii)  .. 


■       Bartlett  pears,  Italian  prunes  (home  canning  nov;) 
IF  MODEEATE  SUPPLY. ......  Cantaloups .     Peaches  (season  closing,  prices  higher). 

Washington  grown  Concord  grapes  (preserve  now) . 

IF  LIGHT  SUPPLY   California  table  grapes,  "boysenlDerries  and  hlackberries . 

Avocados  (higher) . 


BEST  Vii]&ETABLE  BUYS   Onions,  green  corn  (lower  prices  of  the  season). 


Homegrown  spinach  (lov;er).'    Huhhard  and  Danish  squash 
:  i.  (main  harvest  season  -  much  lower).    Local  fall  lettuce 

(lower) .    Snap  heans. 

IF  MODERATE  SUPPLY   Peppers,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  zucchini,  radishes, 

green  onions,  beets,  carrots,  rutabagas  and  parsnips. 
IF  LIG-HT  SUPPLY........     Washington  potatoes  (Oregon  and  Idaho  potatoes  arriving 

to  supplement  light  Washington  supply) .    Tomatoes  (higher). 


POETUFD 

Apples  (Jonathans,  Delicious  and  Winter  Bang^ias) . 
Pears  (can  novi  before  it's  too  late) 
Peaches  (most  coming  out  of  cold  storage) . 
Oranges  (reasonable) 

Grapefruit  and  lemons  (selling  at  ceiling) 
Onions 

Corn,  cucumbers,  celery  ajad  lettuce  (slightly  higher) 
SAF  ERAFCISCO 

Watermelons  •  • 

Tomatoes  (canning  season  on  nov;),   .Pears,  grapes  and 
cantaloups 

Peaches  (season  almost  over)..    Nectarines,  plums,  quinces, 

pomegranates,  persimmons,  Concord  grapes. 

Cauliflower    and  onions.    Corn  and  peppers  (slightly  lowei* 

LOS  AFGELES 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS   Pears  and  clingstone  peaches 

IF  MODERATE  SUTPLY   Local  Brunswick  figs  (lower).    Freestone  peaches  and 

plums.     Italian  prunes  and  apples  and  grapes  (best  at 
ceiling).    Watermelons  (almost  end  tf  the  season). 
Cantaloups  (slightly  higher) . 

BEST . VEGETABLE  BUYS  Onions,  banana  sauash,  eggplant  and  peppers. 

IF  MODERATE  SUTPLY  Potatoes,  bunched  vegetables,  cauliflower  and  sweet 

potatoes.  Lettuce  (ceiling).  Corn  and  squash  (slightly 
higher) . 

IF  LIGHT  .SUPPLY.   Cabbage,  cucumbers  and  peas. 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  

IF  MODERATE  SUPPLY. . 

IF  LIGHT  SUPPLY  

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUY. , 
MODERATE  SUPPLY. . 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  

IF  MODERATE  SUPPLY. 

IF  LIGHT  SUPPLY  

BEST  ?eg;:.table  buys 
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A  Service 

"For"TTrectors  of  i.omen's  Ra^ToTrogr^ms" 


San  Froncisco,  California 
September  ;5U,  iy44 


***;^*******.1crf:*:«c:t:*.-?**!)c******;I    JJ  THIS      .ISSU    E*  *******     ***************        * *  * 

A  KEIV  WAY  FOR  YiEZY*********************''''The  miracle  drug.  Penicillin,  is  now 

being  grov^n  on  a  culture  containing 
milk  sugar... made  from  whey,  which  was  . 
■  formerly  almost  a  waste-product  of  the 

cheese  industry. 

LIERRY  CHRISTLdAS  FROM  THE  B0S3***********V'/FA  announces  that  baking  companies 

may  send  baked  products  to  their  employ- 
•  ees  in  the  armed  forces  -  formerly  War 

Food  Order  Ho.l  prohibited  bakers  from 
'    •  giving  away  baked  goods  except  to  char- 

■        '  itable  institutions. 

A  GRADE  FOR  EGGS******  +  *****************How  eggs  are  graded,  and  v/hat  you  get 

when  you  buy  the  various  grades. 

MJT  TREES  LIAKE  HIS rORY*********=i'********The  tree  nuts  aro  being  harvested  now, 

and  the  crop  is  the  largest  in  history. 

FROZEN  FOODS  AP^  GOOD  BUYS**************We ' 11  have  more  frozen  vegetables • than 

fruits  on  the  market  now. ..and  lots  of 
frozen  baked  beans  to  help  housev.dves 
save  time  and  labor. 

OYSTERS  R  IN  SEASON********************  They're  coming  to  Taarket  in  quantity 

now,  and  the  peak  of  the  season  will  be 
reached  at  Holiday  time. 

INCLUDED  TvlTH  THIS  I'vEEK'S  ROUND-UP    -    FIFTEEN  VvAYS  TO  USE.  ONIONS 


TfVe  know  you've  already  heard  that  the  onion  situation  is  serious ..  .and  you  know 
that  onions  are  a  victory  Food  Selection  in  the  'i/Vest  from  September  21  through  ■ 
October.  But  the  problem,  is  getting  worse '  instead  of  better  -  so  we  just  have 
to  mention  it  again,  and  we  are  appealing  to  you  to  '*plug"  onions  whenever 
possible  -  there  is  not  enough  commercial  storage  space  to  accommodate  the 
bumper  crop  -  so  if  the  crop  is  to  be  saved  from,  waste,  homemakers  must  store  a 
few  extra  pounds  at  home.  .  . 


US  Department  AgricuHure 

rood  Dishibulion  Mininistrafm 


A  N£Ytf  MY  FOR  CHEESE  T/VHEY 

Cheese  vvhey,  like  other  dairy  products, is  taking  on  increased  usefulness 
since  the  war.    Lately  it  has  been  processed  for  milk  sugar.     This  is  the  result 
of  an  increased  demand  for  milk  sugar  for  the  new  wonder  drug. . .penicillin. 

Previous  to  the  war  most  of  the  cheese  whey  in  this  country  had  such 
little  conmercial  value  that  factories  were  poorly  repaid  for  salvaging  it. 

Although  a  small  amount  was  dried  and  used  as  a  protein  and  vitamin  supplement  ]i 

for  commercial  poultry  feed,  most  of  it  was  returned  to  the  farms  and  fed  to  \ 

the  calves.    And  large  quantities  \vere  wasted  despite  the  fact  that  whey  contains  ' 

important  amounts  of  protein,  riboflavin,  vitamin  B-|_,  calcium,  phosphorus,  'i 

other  vitamins  and  minerals,  as  well  as  milk  sugar*,  .or  lactose,  j 

Milk  sugar  made  from  whey  became  especially  im.portant  when  scientists  ] 

discovered  that  the  mold  which  produces  penicillin  can  be  grown  successfully  in  "j 

a  culture  containing  milk  sugar.     The  ma.nufacture  of  penicillin  is  not  being  \ 

held  up  because  of  any  shortages,  of  milk  sugar^  Cheese  whey  production  has  'i 
been  mounting  because,  of  military,  civilian  and  Lendi-Lease  requirements  for  ---i 
Cheddar  cheese,  and  milk  sugar  manufacturers  have  installed  new  plants  and  equipr  ' 
ment  for  increasing  the  production  using  vj-hey  as  a  raw  material  for  milk  sugar. 

To  encourage  cheese  manufacturers  to  salvage  their  whey,  the  War  Food 
Administration  recoinmended  that  the  ceiling  prices  on  whey  products  be  increased. 
This  has  been  done  and  cheese  factories  have  found  it  profitable  to  save  whey  for 
processing. 

Up  until  1943  about  sii<;  million  pounds  of  milk  sugar  vjere  produced  per  yea;*. 
Before,. .the  v;ar  the  principal  rav;  material  for  milk  sugar  was  the  whey  by-produ.a1? 
from  the  manufacture  of  casein.     Casein  is  made  from  skim  milk^     The  supply  of  1 
pkim  milk  for  this  purpose  has  decreased  because  of  greater  demand  for  non-fat 
dry  milk. solids,  formerly  known  as  powdered  skim  milk,  for  food.    As  a  result 
the  whey  from  casein  was  decreased,  'and  a  possible  shortage  of  milk  sugar  was 
imminent.  <  ,V»ith  the  cooperation  of  the  m-ilk  sugar  industry  the  plans  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  to.'gpt  milk  sugar  from  cheese  whey  were  carried  outii  ■ 
With  the  result  in  1944,  production  of  milk  su.gar  will  total  12  to  15  million 
pounds fmore  than  double  the  amount  last  year.    All  demands"  for' milk-sugar  are- 
now  being  met  and  allocations  for  its  distribution  have  been  temporarily  suspended.. 

Baking  companies  who  have  employees  in  the  armed  forces  may  send  Christ- 
pas  gifts  of  fruit  cake  or  other  bakery  products  to  these  men  and  vromen  if  fthey.-. 
desire  to  do  so,  according' to  "  the  .Yifar  Food- Administration.     This  provision  v^as 
made  because  of  restrictions  in  War  'Pood  Order  No.  1  which  deals  with  bakery 
products  and  prohibits  any  baker  from,  making  .gifts  or  samples  of  his  products 
except  to  charitable  instltuijiO'ns .     It  res^tricts' the  making  by,  a  baker  of  more;, 
than  twenty  varieties  of  bread  and  twelve  varieties  of  rolls  in  any  one  t/eekj  " 
determines  the  amou^'i:  of  sugar  ■and  shortening:  in  bread;  requires  that  white  bread-: 
and  rolls  be  enriched,    It  slsd  bans  consignment'; 'selling.     The- order  v/as;.  passe'd- 
to  conserve  food  and  effect- ;eebnomies  in  the  bakin-g  iindustryj ■ ;    -  .-i:..- 

■     ■    ;r..  ■  ■  .     .  .  j'   ■  *1 

Because  of  a  more-  plentiful-  'supply  of  wheat  a.nct  other  ingredients  usad  iij.; 
bakery  products^  thQ         is •  giving  permissior^i  to  all'.'bakers  who  so  wish,  t^o . s.^iid  • 
bakery  products  as  ^-hristmas  gifts  to  their  employees  in  the  >a}:m0d  .servioes,»  j 


-  A  ^RAPa  FOR  EGGS 

Ifeiny  of  our  food  products  are  graded  today' 'because  distributors  and  con- 
sur^ers  v-ant  to  get  the  quality  of  nerchandise  they  pay  for..  Mien  an  identifying 
v&rk  or  label  is  attached  to  these  food  products,  the  consumer  can  select  the 
quciity  that  best  suits  her  purpose  and  her  purse.- 

The  Vfer  Food  Adrr.inistration,  through  its  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch,  is 
supervising  the  use  of  four  standards  for  individual  sholl  eggs.     The  consumer 
will  recognize  those  standards  as  U.  S.  Grade  AA,  A,  B,  and  C.     Perhaps  your 
listeners  are  fairdliar  v;ith  these  classes,  but  do  not  know  the  quality  requireKfents 
for  each  grade. 

The  U»S«  Grade  AA  eggs  are  found  on  only  a  few  markets,  and  must  pass  the 
highest  requirement  tests.     The  yolk  is  v;ell-rounded  and  has  a  firm  up-standing 
appearance  because  it  is  surrounded  by  a  white  that  is  clear  and  thick.     Th'e  U.  S» 
Grade  A  is  available  on  most  markets.     Tne  yolk  is  well-rounded  and  the  white  is 
clear  and  nearly  as  firm  as  that  of  Grade  AA.     Both  of  these  grades  provide  the  ■ 
highest  type  of  breakfast  eggs.     Grade  3  eggs  can  be  used  both  for  table  and  for 
cooking.     The  yolk  is  somewhat  flattened  and  may  have  a  slightly  mottled  appearance. 
The  white  is  less  firm  and  spreads  out  more  than  in  the  higher  grade  eggs.  Grade 
B  eggs  are  nov;  particularly  plentiful  in  many  sections  of  the  country.     The  Grade 
C  egg  is  the  lov/est  grade  of  edible  egg.  -   The  yolk  may  be  flat,  and  the  white  is 
very  thin  and  v/o.tery.     The  best  use  of  this  grade  is  for  general  cooking  purposes... 
it  ife  just  as  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  the  higher  grades.    All  grades  have  ap- 
proximately the  sam.e  food  value. 

Grading  eliminates  inedible  eggs  from  mixed  collections..     Thus  the  home- 
mjBker  is  assured  twelve  good  eggs  in  every  dozen  she  buys. 

VITAj/ilN  C"1?EGE  TABLES' 

More  and  m.ore  the  Basic  Seven  Food  "^hart  is  being  used  as  th'e  daily  guide 
■for  selecting  the  right  kinds  of  food  for  better  health.     Only  when  the  right  amount 
of  foods  from  each  group  are  eaten  daily  does  the  body  get  its  needed  supply  of 
energy           of  calories,  protein,  minerals  and  vitamdns . 

C  -  foods  for  fall  and  winter  ,-  ■  ■     -  ■ 


One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Basic  Seven  Chart  is  that  it  is  designed  to  fit 
available  food  supplies.     For  example,  group  two  foods  are  notable  for  vitamin  C,., 
that  vitamin  which  among  other  functions  holds  or  binds  the  ceils  of  the  body  to- 
gether.   Tv'e  usually  think  of  citrus  fruits  and  tom.atoes  as  the  headlinors  in  this 
group.    But  there  are  several  vegetables  rich  in  vitamin     which  might  virell  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  homoraaker.     These  vegetables  vd  11  be  gene r-al-iy- avail- 
able for  fell  and  winter  meals. 

Brussels  sprouts,  broccoli,  cabbage,  rutabagas,  cauliflower  and  turnips 
belong  in  this  group.     Sv;eet  potatoes  and  v/hifce  potatoes  can  also  be  relied  on  to 
help  out  with  vitamin  C  because  we  cftn  use.  them  of  ten  in  our  dally  meals.  Eovi- 
ever,  they're  not  as  high  in  vitamin  C  as  the  cabbage  and  turnip  families. 

Vitamin  C  is  very  unstable  except  in  acid  foods  such  as  citrus  fruits  and 
tomatoes.    Air  and  long-  cooking,,  .in  particular,  hasten  its  destruction.    So  vita- 
min C  vegetables  should  be  prepared  as  close  to  serving  time  o.s  possible.    And  the 
cooking  should  not  be  any  longer  than  necessary  to  tenderize  the  vegetable. 
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FROZEN  FOODS  ARE  GOOD  BUYS 

For  the  next  couple  of  months  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  freezer  storage 
space  for  the  new  pack  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  unless- more  of  the  stocks 
nov;  on  hand  are  moved  into  trade  channels.     This  is  due  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion this  year  of  frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish  and  other  perishables. 
Also  incrjased  army  stocks  of  perishables  have  limited  the  amount  of  freezer 
space  nov;  ?.va'ilable  throughout  the  country.     This  means  that  distributors  are 
going  to  be  moving  stocks  of  frozen  foods  into  the  retail  trade  where  there  are 
frozen  food  counters  and  locker  plants. 

The  V/ar  Food  Administration  estimates  there  are  now. .  .October  1... about 
474  million  pounds  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  storage.     This  is  almost 
a  fourth  more  than  was  on  hand  the  first  of  October  last  year.    Of  this  amount 
nearly  tv;o  hundre-d  and  fifty  million  pounds  are  frozen  fruits  and  one  hundred 
and  64  million  pounds  are  frozen  vegetables. 

^\hile  the  total  quantity  of  frozen  fruits  is  greater  than  that  for  vege- 
tables, less  frozen  fruits  will  be  made  available  to  the  retail  trade.    Most  of  the 
frozen  fruits  are  diverted  to  making  jam,  jellies,  and  preserves  for  the  army. 
But  those  frozen  fruits  v/hich  are  available  to  the  homemaker  are  good  buys  from 
a  ration  point  angle.    Right  now  they  are  off  the  ration  list.    Among  the  largest 
frozen  fruit  supplies  will  be  cherries,  peaches  and  strawberries. 

On  the  other  hand  almost  all  of  the  pack  of  frozen  vegetables  will  be 
going  to  Americans  at  home.     The  homemaker  vdll  find  supplies  of  baked  beans, 
snap  beans,  peas,  corn,  spinach  ar.d  broccoli  tho  most  plentiful.     Smaller  amounts 
of  Brussels  sprouts,  caulif lov;er ,  lima  beans  v/ill  also  be  on  the  market. 

A  special  v/ord  about  those  frozen  baked  beans.. they  have  become  an  increas- 
ingly important  item  in  retail  stocks.     There  are  large  stores  of  this  frozen 
vegetable  now  on  hand.     The  homemaker  will  find  them,  a  time  savor  as  they  are 
already  cooked.     They  need  only  be  heated  and  are  ready  for  serving. 

As  for  food  value  of  frozen  foods .. .experts  say  that  vitamin  losses  in- 
curred in  the  freezing  process  are  relatively  small. 

oysiErFTTm  season 

September  brought  the  three  R«s  for  readin',  ritin'  and  rithmetic. . .and 
another  R  for  the  opening  of  the  oyster  season.    However,  because  of  labor  short- 
ages in  the  producing  areas,  only  now  are  oysters  coming  to  the  markets  in  any 
quantity.     The  peak  of  the  supply  will  be  reached  at  the  holiday  time  and  supplies 
are  expected  to  be  fairly  good. 

Large  oysters  from  the  middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  states,  in  particular 
will  be  limited  this  year.    High  prices  paid  for  oysters     last  season  caused  many 
oyster  planters  to  mark:et  their  stocks  of  sm.all  as  well  as  largo  oysters.  Usually 
the  smaller  oysters  are  held  over  for  the  following  season. 

The  ready  market  for  fresh  oysters  this  spring  also  meant  that  few  oysters 
were  canned.    Before  the  v/ar,  considerable  quantities  were  processed  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Northwest  states.    But  the  fresh  market  sales  caused 
canning  to  be  decreased  in  th'o-  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  areas  and  discontinued  in 
the  Pacific  Northv/est.     In  nutritional  value,  they  contribute  significant  amounts 
of  protein,  iron,  calciumi  and  phosphorus.     These  minerals  are  most  often  deficient 
in  the  daily  diet.    So  when  oysters  are  available  on  local  markets,  they're  a  good 
investment  in  nutrition. 


BEST  FTOJIT-JU-yS— ; —  ---Apples.    Ifiiashington  '^oncord  grapes,  pears,  prunes  "  "',  , 

IK  liODSMTE' SUPPLY--- —  Cantaloups  _(season  near  end.).'.  Tokay  grapes,  honeydew  ' 

;     and  casaba  .melons  .     ..  '  . 

IK  LIGHT  oUFrLY-----  Crabapples  and  V/ashington  cranberr.ie^s .  (just,  arriving^. 

Avocados  (higher).     Lemons   (ceiling).     Peaches  (cold '  ^ 
.V.         storage  stock) 

BEST  VSGE TABLE  .BUYS;  Onions,  green  corn,  .  oel.ery.  (pr^-ces .  lowest  of  season). 

,  Eggplant,  mustard  greens       ." ,.    "        T.  . 

IN.  MOBERATE  SUPPLY— ——-Snap  beans  (slightly  higher ),,'",  Cabba;ge_,\. carrots, ^ 

lettuce,  spinach,  squash,  ahd' toxnatous .  ''  "Sweet  potatoes 
(lower),    -t^unched  vegetables  and  potatoes'  " 

Hi  LIGHT,  SUPPLY--  ■ — --Artichokes.  ?nd  Br.ussels  .  spr.outs  (just  arriv.ing.-  high). 

Cauliflower  (higher)         ■  .'        .  ■    .  ' 
AVAILABLE  FOR  CAMFiNG — ■■  Vfeshingt.oja..        Concords, '  pears' and.  prunes  ,,,.'.'..'  '.  \ 

•     .  E^Ih^Il-  ."  ■ .  ■  ^    .  ■  r  " 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  —  —Pears  end  Italian  prunes     '  "  ' 

IK  LIODEiiATE  SUPPLY—  Cantaloups  and  vmtermelons  ,  , 

IK  LIGHT  SUPPLY---  ^^-Concord  grapes  (beginning  to'  arrive  )..  ■  Aypciados    _  , 

BEST  VEGETABLE.  BUYS  Onions ,.  local  be.ets,  and  cprR  '  '  '    "'  , 

IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY— —  ---Spinach,,  parsnips,,  cauliflower ,  .  Bunched  ve'-ge tables 

lettuce  and  cabbage  '■ 
IK  LIGHT  SUPPLY— .—r— -Tomatoes  (higher )..  ,  Art^chok^s^ 

AVAIL/iBLE  FOR  CAlTOKG-----~'pears  .and  ..Italian  prunes:''..  .■,'■..,  '  .   '  ';   : 

'  ,  SAK  mKciscQ;;  ':'.!  ■ ,'      '..    .  .  ... "  ' -^^  '  ' 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  r-.-r-Y/atermelons   (season  endipg  soon) 

IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY  — Cantaloups  (slightly  ..lower  )"•  .  Apples  (best  near  ceiling 

Pears  "  ' 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  —-—Peaches.    Avocados  (higher) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYSr—  -Onions,  peppers,  eggplant  and  tomatoes 

IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY-  -----S.nap  beans,  .oaulif lovvrer ,  pe.as  and  cabbage 

AVAILABLE  FOR  CAKNIKG — — -Yfatermelon  rinds  for  pickles  and  tomatoes 

LOS  ANGELES       ".       '      '  " 


BEST  FRUIT  BUY— -—  —Pears  '  '  "    ' ' 

IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY  :■ —  Apples,  late  poaches,^  plums,  cantaloups,,  grapes,  citrus 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY------ — ---Figs,  watarmeXons  and  avo.cados  (higher)  .  ..  _ 

BEST  VEGEIrt.BLE  BUYS—  Onions,  svroet  potatoe.s'  and  eggplant 

IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY  7 — r- — Bunche.d  vegGta'bles ,  caulif ifOVirer  and  corn  (higher).  " 

Celery  (lower).     Potatoes  '  (ceiling) .  Tomatoes 
•  IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY---- — •----r-~Lettuce ,  carrgts  ,  and  cugumbers  .(best  at  ceiling). 

,  .     ,.     Snap  beans  (higher)*  .  Mushrooms,  (lower) 
AVAILi^BLE' FOR  CANNING-  — --Pears  .  -  ''"         '     ."  '.,.'■'•"'    '  .  ''  .'' 


UNITED.  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  Distr^ibutioh' 
San  Francisco  3,  California 


FIFTEEN  WAYS  TO  USE  ONIONS* 


Place  in  Diet 

Onions  are  especially  valua"ble  for  their  flavor  appeal.  They're 
good  in  themselves.    They're  universally  favored  as  a  seasoning. 

Fresh,  mature  onions  contain  small  amounts  of  thiamine  (vitamin  Bi) , 
riboflavin,  and  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C).    Young,  green  onions  are  fair 
sourG:es  of  carotene,  which  the  "body  cpji  change  into  vitamin  A.    They  are 
not  rich  in  iron  and 'calcium,  but  they  do  contain  small  amounts  of  these 
valuable  minerals.'      They  are  high  in  moisture  content,  low  in  calories. 

Storage  '  - 

Keep  in  dry,  cool,  dark  place.     If  you  don't  have  such  a  storage 
place,  never  buy  a  great  many  at  once  -or  they'll  sprout  and  go  soft  in 
the  middle,         ■  •         ■  ' 

Ti^en  You  Buy  Onions 

Look  for  bright,  clean,  hard  onions  with  dry  skins.    Watch  out  for 
decay  at  the  stem  end  of  each  onion.    If  there  is  a  moistness  here,  the 
onion  may  be  rotten  inside.    Misshapen -onions — gro-Vn  into  forms  known  by 
such  descriptive  terms  as  "splits,"  or  "doubles,"' — are  objectionable  only 
i-f  they  are  so  badly  deformed  they  are  wasteful  to  prepare  for  eating. 

On  the  Table  ^ 

If  you  "know"  and  like  "your  onions" — here  are  fifteen  different 
ways  to  use  them,  ■  ■ 

Onion  Soup 

6  medium-sized  onions,  •         4  tablespoons  flour 

chopped  fine  4  tablespoons  cold  vrater 

2  tablespoons  fat  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

1  pint  boiling  water  Toast 
1  quart  meat  broth  Cheese,  finely  grated 

Cook  the  chopped  onions  in  the  fat  until  yellow,  add  to  hot  water, 
and  simmer  for  20  minutes,  or  until  tender.    Add  the  meat  broth,  -Blend 
the  flour  and  cold  water,  'add  some  of  the  hot  liquid,  mix  well,  stir  into 
the  soup,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes.    Add  the  salt  and  pepper.  Pour 
the  soup  into  bowls,  place  on  top  a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  sprinkle  with 
cheese,  if  you  like,  and  serve  at  once. 


*  Material  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 


Buttered  ©r  Creamed  Onions 


Skin  the  onions  and  if  very  large  size  cut  In  half.    Cover  vith 
lightly  salted  lioiling  water  and  simmer.    To  prevent  strong  flavor  and 
dark  color,  do  not  cover  and  do  not  overcook.    Drain  and  season  to  taste 
with  salt,  pepper,  melted  tutter,  and  chopped  parsley  if  desired, 

loT  creamed  onions,  after  draining  pour  over  the  cooked  onions  a 
white  sauce  of  medium  thickness  and  sprinkle  with  paprika. 

.   ,      ,  .     ,  Scalloped  Onions  and  Peanuts 

6  medium- si  zed  onions  1  cup  milk 

1  cup  peanuts,  ground  l/2  teaspooa  salt 

1  ta"blespoon  melted  fat  1  cup  buttered  bread 

1  .tablespoon  flour  '    '  -  •  ■         ■  crumbs 

Skin  the  onions,  cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender,  drain, 
and  slice.    Make  a  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  milk,  and  salt.    In  a  greased 
baking  dish  place  a  layer  of  the  onions,  cover  with  the  peanuts  and  sauce, 
and  continue  until  all  are  used.    Cover  the  top  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
baice  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  20  minutes,  or  until  the  crumbs  are 
golden  brown.    Serve  from  the  baking  dish'if  you  wish, 
■  ' '         '  •  ■     «  ^1 

■  ■        \'  ■  ■    ■  ■  .         .  ,   .  .  ■  ■  ■  ^  ■ 

Fried  Onions  and  Carrots  , 

Wash  and  scrape  medium-^sized  carrots  and  cut  lengthwise  into  thin 
slices*    Skin  medium-sized  onions  and  slice  them.    Put  onions  and  carrots 
together  in  a  frying  pan  with  a  little  melted  fat  or  bacon;  drippings. 
Cover  tightly,  and  cook  until  tender  and  well  browned.    Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper.    Serve  hot, 

Oiiion  Scallop 

Combine  cooked  onions  with  white  sauce,  with  grated  cheese  added 
if  desired.  .Cover  with  butteried  bread  crumbs,  and  brown  in  moderate  oven. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  to  use  cooked  onions  in  combination  with  other 
vegetables  left  over  in  quantities  too  small  to  serve  alone, 

.  Onions  with  Tbmatoes    .  . 

Combine  sliced  onions  with  cahned  tomatoes  for  stewing ''or  scallop- 
ing.   Dry  bread  toasted  is  especially  good  in  the ■ scalloped  dish  with 
small  pieces  of  crisply  fried  salt  pork  or  bacon  for  seasoning. 
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Stuffed  Onions 

5  or  6  large  onions  2  cups  "bread  crumbs 

1/2  cup  chopped  vegetable  1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley  Pepper 

3  tablespoons  fat 

Skin  the  onions,  cut  in  half  crossvise,  simmer  in  salted  water 
until  almost  tender,  and  drain.     Remove  the  centers  without  disturbing 
the  outer  layers  and  chop  fine.    Cook  the  vegetable  and  parsley  in  the 
fat  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  the  bread  crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  and 
chopped  onion.    Fill  the  onion  shells  with  this  stuffing,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  30  minutes,  or  until  the  onions  are  tender. 

Tor  a  more  hearty  dish,  chopped  cooked  meat  or  fish  or  baked 
beans  may  be  used  in  the  stuffing  in  place  of  most  of  the  bread  crumbs. 

Hot  Meat  and  Onion  Sandwich 

Cook  1  pint  of  sliced  onions  until  tender  in  about  3  cups  of  meat 
broth  or  water.     Thicken  slightly  with  flour  mixed  with  cold  water,  and 
cook  several  minutes  longer.    Stir  in  1  pint  of  cut-up,  left-over  or 
Canned  meat  and  heat  thoroughly.    Season  to  taste  v/ith  salt  and  pepper, 
and  add  cQlery  seed,  if  desired,  or  celery  tops  (fresh  or  dried) ,  or 
parsley,  or  tomato  catsup,  or  chili  sauce.    Use  as  the  filling  for  hot 
sandwiches  with  bread  or  hot  biscuit  with  plenty  of  the  gravy  poured 
over  the  top. 

Smothered  Steak  with  Onions 

If  the  steak  is  a  very  lean  porterhouse  or  sirloin,  brown  it  on 
both  sides  in  a  little  suet;  then  remove  from  the  pan.    Brown  1  to  1-1/2 
quarts  of  sliced  onions  in  the  same  pan.    Then  put  the  steak  back,  cover 
with  the  onions,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  put  a  lid  on  the  pan,  and 
cook  slowly  for  about  15  minutes. 

If  the  steak  is  from  the  round,  rump,  or  chuck,  pound  flour  into 
it  first,  cut  it  into  serving  pieces,  brown  it  in  fat,  add  water  to  cover, 
and  cook  slowly  for  1-1/2  to  2  hours,  or  until  the  meat  is  tender  enough 
to  cut  with  a  fork.    Add  brovmed,  sliced  onions  during  the  last  half  hour 
of  cooking,  and  season  v/ith  salt  and  pepper. 

Onion  Rings  with  Hamburg  or  Sausage 

Slice  large  onions  about  one-half  inch  thick,  and  place  in  a 
shallow  baJking  dish.    Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  melted  fat.    Add  one 
or  tv/o  tablespoons  of  water,  cover,  and  bake  for  20  to  30  minutes,  or 
until  tender.    Serve  with  a  cake  of  hamburg  or  sausage  on  top  of  each 
slice  of  onion. 
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Onion  Sauce  for  Boiled  Eice  or  Potatoes 

Cook  a  cup  of  chopped  or  finely  sliced  onions  in  S  to  3  tablespoons 
of  fat  until  they  turn  yellow.    Add  2  to  3  tatlespoons  of  flour  and  stir 
until  "blended,  then  gradually  add  a  pint  of  cold  milk.    Stir  and  cook 
until  smooth  and  thickened.    Season  to  taste  vdth  salt  and  pepper.  Just 
"before  serving  add  chopped  parsley  or  celery  tops.. 


.  "Western"  Sandwich 

For  a  hearty  "west'ern"  sandwich,  "beat  3  eggs.    Add  3  ta'blespoons 
cold  vfater  and  beat  again.    Brown  l/2'cup  of  chopped  onion  in  2  ta'ble- 
spoons of  fat.    Mix  1  cup  of  cooked  finely  chopped  meat  with  the  egg  and 
water,  and  season  vdth  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.    Add  to  the  onion,  stir, 
and  cook  until  the  egg  is  set. 


Other  Good  Sandwich  Combinations 

Onions  and  — 
Peanut  butter, 
Egg, 

Chopped  meat,  .  - 

Catsup  or  chili  sauce,         '  ,  , 


Onions  in  Salads 

Onion  is  standard  seasoning  in  practically  all  Vegetable  salads, 
Here  are  some  favorite  combinations; 


Onions  with  — 
.  Apple,  :  _ 

Oott.age  cheese,  , 
Cabbage, 

Cucumber,    ^  >. 
Lettuce-, 

Peas  or  string  beans,. 
Tomatoes,  "  . 

Sliced  orange  .or  grapefruit. 
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Spring  Onions  on  Toast  '  ' 

Allow  six  or  seven  finger-sized,  onions  for  each  serving.  Trim 
off  the  green  tops,  cook  the  onions  until  tender  in' lightly  salted  boiling 
water  in-  an  un90vered  pan.    This  .will  take  only  about  20  minutes  for  fresh, 
young; onions.    When  they  have  cooked  tender,,  drain,  add  more  salt  if  needed, 
-a^id  season  with  melted  butter.    In  the  meantimej  toast  slices  of  bread. 
Arrange  the  onions -in  the  same  way  as"  asparagus  on  toast,  and  serve  at 
once. 
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